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^Municipal institations constitute the strength of free 
nations. A nation may establish a system of free govern- 
ment, but without municipal institutions it cannot have the 
spirit of liberty." 

-» Alexis dk TocQUByiij:E, Democracy in America, i, 76. 



FKEFACE 
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TftB aim of this volume is to describe, in a summary 
way, the machinery of city governraent in the United 
States. Id its various chapters an endeavor has been 
made to outline the growth of American cities, to explain 
the present-day powers and duties of the city as a municipal 
corporation, to describe the different organs of municipal 
government, and to make clear the relations which these 
bear to one another. The book deals with government 
rather than with administration, with the framework rather 
than with the functioning mechanism of the municipal 
organization. This is not because the latter is in any sense 
r^arded as the less important of the two; but merely 
because it is proposed to deal fully with that phase of the 
■jubject in a later volume. 

Even as respects governmental organization, moreover, 
no attempt has been made to cover every point in full 
detiiil. I have tried to do no more than to provide, both 
for the college student of municipal government and for the 
general reader, an introduction to the study of a vci>- large 
and important subject. Tliose who desire more definite or 
,inore extensive information than the text contains will find 

ime suggestions at the end of each chapter. 
In an age when men appear far too ready to proceed 

rth a diagnosis and to prescribe remedies without much 
prelitninary study of the anatomy and the physiology of 
city government, too much stress upon the importance of 

le Utter branches of the subject can scarcely be laid. At 
rate we have heard so much in recent years concerning 
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apology is hardly necessary for the emphasis which this 
volume places upon what their government really is. 

Dealing as they do with institutions that are continually 
in process of change, these chapters must inevitably contain 
some misHstatements of fact and many errors of opinion. 
I hope that they are no more numerous than the complex- 
ities of the subject render pardonable. In any event I am 
deeply grateful for the generous assistance that has been 
given me from various sources in securing the data neces- 
sary for the writing of the book. To Professors Merriam, 
FairliCi Hatton, and Hormell I am under obligations for their 
kindness in reading portions of the proof and for many 
useful suggestions. Dr. Adna F. Weber of New York and 
Mr. Charles Warren of Boston were also kind enough to 
give me the benefit of their counsel on several diflScult 
points. To the Hon. John A. Sullivan, Chairman of the 
Boston Finance Commission I am glad to express my 
gratitude for keeping me clear of many pitfalls and for 
the privilege of drawing so freely upon his comprehensive 
store of sure information on all matters relating to the 
practical workings of American government. Miss A. F. 
Rowe and Miss Alice Holden of Cambridge have given 
loyal assistance in the preparation of the manuscript for 

the press, 

WILLIAM BENNETT MUNBO. 
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AMERICAN MUNICIPAL DEVELOPMENT 

The mastery of any field of political science involves 
Mine knowledge of institutional history. Only by know- 
ing, at least in a general way, what has gone before can oofli 
grasp the motives that have guided a people to its coi 
temporary- political machinery, whether national or local 
and only thereby can one reach a proper understanding of 
what future development the political features of a coun- 
try arc likely to have. American municipal institutions, 
of one form or another, have now put behind them two 
and a quarter centuries of history. This history covers a 
great variety of experiments in local government ; there 
is scarcely a feature of popular administration that has 
not at some time been tried in one or more of our cities or 
towns. The countries of Europe have not made great 
ehaoges in their machinery of municipal government dur- 
ing the past half-century ; in this field America has b( 
the world's chief laboratory for political cxperimentati 
Though costly, the experiments have been instructive, ai 
have in the end led to notable improvements in the admi 
ivtration of municipal affairs. By a study of the 
the present framework of 
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Borougba 
of the 
colonial era. 



government has been evolved one may come to understand 
the chief features which characterize it at the present day. 

The beginnings of tjje -American municipal system are 
to be found in the iQGorporation of the colonial boroughs 
during the latter haK of the seventeenth century. In this 
New York was.lthe pioneer, receiving its first city charter 
from Governs/ -Dongan in 1686.^ Albany followed a few 
months laWf- in the same year, its first charter being sub- 
stantiaUy the same as that granted to New York. Both 
chartets continued in force until the Revolution. Other 
ri^ltig' colonial towns received similar recognition in due 
-.tpiirse, — Philadelphia in 1691,^ Annapolis in 1696,* Nor- 
■iolk in 1736,* Richmond in 1742,* and Trenton, the last of 
the colonial Ust, in 1746.® A dozen others of less impor- 
tance scattered through the Middle and Southern colonies 
also obtained their charters during this interval. There 
were no active chartered boroughs in the New England 
colonies, for there the system of town government seemed 
to be sufficient and satisfactory.' In Massachusetts no city 



> A buTKlier government, after the model of that maintained in the free 
oitiea of Holland, had been eatablished by Governor Stuyvesant in 1653 ; but 
in 1665 the town passed into English hands and the giovemment wae changed 
to that of an English municipal corporation, though no formal charter waa 
issued. Dongan granted a formal document in 1686 at the request of the 
mayor and aldermen of the town. This charter, which in its printed form 
covers only fourteen pages, is still preserved in the archives of the comp- 
troller in New York City. A copy may be found in the Colonial Laxos qj 
New York (5 vols.. New York. 1897), 1. 181. Some doubts ha^■ing arisen as 
to the validity of this charter, it was reissued under the royal seal in 1730. 
This eonfirmation, which made no very important ohanges, is commonly 
known aa the Montgomery charter. It may be found ibid., II. 575. 

' The Philadelphia charter of 1691 was replaced by a new one, granted 
by Penn in 1701, which remained in operation till 1776. 

* David Ridgoly, Annate of Annapolis (Baltimore, 1841), 89. 

' Virginia Siaiutes at Large (ed. W. W. Hening, 13 vols.. New York, etc.. 
1819-1823). IV. 541. 

' Ibid., XI. 45. • New Jersey Historical Society. Proceeding*, IX. 152. 

' Sir Fernando Gorges gave borough charl«rB to Agamenticus and 
Kittery, two Maine hamlets, in 1641 and 1047 respectively; but no 
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AMERICAN MUNICIPAL DEVELOPMENT 

charter was granted prior to the Boston charter of 1822, 
and this change was made only because the community 
had become too populous to be auy longer governed as a 
town, and not because new corporate powers were needed ; ' 
for the New England town had, without any specific grant, 
substantially all the powers and privileges that a borougj 
charter could confer,* The town required no charter i 
^ve it powers, and dedred none to set limitations upon loci 
freedom. 

From first to last the govemota of the thirteen colonies chti 
gave charters to twenty boroughs, or cities, as some places ^^ 
were called from the outset.^ Fifteen of these were places 
of considerable importance. It will be noticed that tht 
charters were given by the governors and not by the colon] 
legislatures, a local adaptation of the practice existing i 
England, where the incorporation of boroughs was always 
made by royal grant rather than by act of Parliament. 
The governor apparently acted upon the request of the 

fflOnicipal Karemmenta appear to have been orKanized under these 
gtmnts. These charters mav be found in Ebenezer Hazard's Hisloricai 
CUlteHana (2 vols.. Philaddphia. 1792-1794). I. 470, 480. 

> The popuUdoQ of Boston in 1822 bad passed the 40,000 m&rk. and 
the qualified voters numbered about 7000. "When a town-meeting was 
hdd on any exciting Bubjeot in Faneuil Hall, those only who obtained 
plaeM near the moderator ntuld even hear the discussion. A few busy or 
iBUreated individuals easily obtained the management of the most im- 
portknt affaira, iu an assembly in which the greater number oould have 
tMdthn' voiw nnr hriaritig. When thn auhjnot was not g<>nerally exiting. 
tawD-meetiii|pi were uitually oouiposed uf tlie Belectnien, the town offleera, 
and thirty or forty iohabitAnts. " — Jobiab Qtri!4cr, Municipal Historg of 
Btnton (Boston. 1852). 28. 

' The powers wttioh the Now England towns possessed without any 
rortnal met of inoorporation are best ant forth in the case of Hill v. Boston, 
123 Ubm. 344. See alao J. F. Dillon. The Lam of Municipal CorporaHont 
(5th mL. 5 voU., Boston, 1911). 

* Tbe list, with dat«s of grant and details, may be found in J. A. Fairlie's 
Eatig* in Munt^pal Adminislration {New York. 1908), oh. iv. ; al>u in 
an MHiy un " Municipal Corporations, 1701-1901." by II. W. Rrvere, 
Cttiuriti' OrtrMli of Amtriean Law (Yale Bicentennial Pubtioatioaa, 
Totk, imi). 200-260. 
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burgesses, or inhabitants, and the charters were sometimes 
submitted to the latter for their acceptance before being put 
into operation. In the drafting of these charters no single 
model was followed. In general, however, all the boroughs 
were provided with a frame of government which approxi- 
mated that of the English municipal corporation in the days 
before the epoch of reform. In each case provision was 
made for a governing body, to which were given the cor- 
porate powers of the community. This governing body, 

^/lisually styled "the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty" 
of the borough, consisted of a single council made up of a 
mayor, a small number of aldermen, and a larger number 
of councilmen, all sitting together. Except in the three 
close corporations, Annapolis, Norfolk, and Philadelphia, the 
councilmen were chosen at regular intervals by popular vote, 
and so were the aldermen, as a rule ; but the mayor was 
commonly named by the governor of the colony. There 
were, in addition, some other borough officers, such as the 
recorder and the treasurer. None of these had to perform 
burdensome administrative tasks; for the boroughs were 
small, and provided for their inhabitants no public services 

vof account. Boston was, from its foundation in 1630 until 
after the middle of the eighteenth century, the most popu- 
lous community in the New World. Philadelphia then 
took the lead, and retained it till after the Revolution.* 
On the eve of the Revolutionary War there were only five 
cities and towns with populations exceeding 8000, and the 
combined strength of these was less than 100,000.* When 
it is remembered that these five places contained less than 
three per cent of the total population of the thirteen colonies, 

1 In 1700 the population of Boston was 6700, of Philadelphia 4400, of 
New York about 4500. In 1760 the figures stood, Philadelphia 18,756, 
Boston 15,631, and New York about 14,000. See Bureau of the Census, 
A CefUury of Popuiation Chowtk. 1790-1900 (Washington, 1909), 11-12. 

1 Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Charleston, and Newport. 
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the large part which their citizens took in the military and 

political events of the war period becomes the more remark- 

ile. Even at this time the urban population was doing 

ire than its proportionate share in moulding the course 

national development. 

The successful outcome of the Revolution and the adop- Effects of 
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great changes in both the form and the spirit of municipal 
government. Municipal charters were henceforth granted,"* 
not by the governor alone, but by the state legislature. Id 
other words, the city charter became a statute, which might 
be amended or repealed hke any other statute. This in- 
volved a radical change in the relation existing between the 
municipality and the state. Under the regime of royal 
charters the municipalities enjoyed almost entire freedom 
•from legislative interference; under the new dispensation 
ihey were completely under the domination of the state 
slature. With the aftermath of the Revolution, accord- 
ingly, one finds the way thrown open for that virtual extinc- 
tion of mtmicipal home rule which characterised the situation 
vio American cities during the latter half of the nineteenth 
mtury.' 

Some of the boroughs that had received charters before ctuuien 
p.775 abandoned them after the Revolution and received iievoiutioa, 
tew grants from the legislatures of their respective states, 
"hesc Dew municipal constitutions differed considerably \ 
from the old ones. The old idea of the borough as a "close 
corporatioD" was discarded, for instance, the new order 
resting upon the idea that admission to citizenship should 
be made easy and that the officials of borough governmeDl - 

iihoutd be" elected. The charter of Philadelphia Issued in 
jl789 affords a good example of the change which was taking 



■ 8m below, pp. 71-72. 
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pUce in the spirit of municipal government.^ By its pro- 
visions the government of the city was vested in the hands 
of the mayor, aldermen, and common councillors, sitting 
together in one body. Fifteen aldermen were to be elected 
for a seven-year term by the owners of freehold property, 
and thirty common-councilmen were to be chosen for a 
three-year term by the ''freemen." These together made 
up the city coimcil. The mayor was to be chosen by the 
aldermen from among their own number, his post to be no 
more than that of a presiding officer. Such officials as 
might from time to time be found necessary were to be 
chosen by the council. 

The decade in which this charter was granted has been 
very properly termed the critical period of American his- 
tory. In municipal development it was a time of special 
crisis, an epoch of transition from the old English to the 
new American type of urban government. The disap- 
pearance of political privilege and the making of local gov- 
ernment essentially representative are the outstanding 
features of the Philadelphia document. In the frame of 
government which it provided only slight departures from 
the English model were made. Other city charters of the 
period were of the same general type, diverging more in 
spirit than in form from those of the colonial era. They 
paved the way, however, for the charters which came at 
the threshold of the new century, and which embodied 
the more important ideas concerning governmental organi- 
zation that had been recognized in the national and state 
constitutions. 
tnfluMKM of /In these constitutions two or three salient features stand 
^Mioty* /out prominently. Chief among them, of course, is the 

> The diAiter of 1789 ia printed in I^iim ^ Ikt CommttmwftUk <^ Penn- 
tytratui (ed. A. J. DaUm, 2 volt., Philadelphia, 170a-l?97). A summary 
of iU proTiaioni ia giv«>n by E. P. Allison and Boi« FanrMa, HMtory ^ 
PkMMphia (Philadelphia. 1887), 60-«t 
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pnociple of divided powers, or of checks and balances, — 
in other words, the doctrine that executive and legislative 
authority should be vested in separate and independent 
hands. Other features that may be regarded as corollaries 
to this fundamental axiom were the use of the executive 
veto, the establishment of double-chambered legislatures, / 
and the intrusting of some executive functions to the appety^ 
of these two chamliers. Since these new and native prin- 
ciples of political organization were sanctioued in the organic 
laws of state and nation, it was only natural that they 
should raake their way into the organic laws of the cities. 
The dominatiag factor in the development of municipal 
framework during the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
accordingly, the influence of the federal analogy, 
ic charters represented the attempt, on the part of those 
framed them, to impose upon the cities a miniature of 
it plan which on a broader scale had won the confidence 
the electorate. Excellent examples of this procedure 
ly be found in the Baltimore charter of 1796' and the 
itroit charter of 1806. In Baltimore provision was made 
the election of the mayor by an electoral college, and for 
a two-chambered city council, one branch exactly repre- 
0«iting the eight wards of the city by giving them two 
lermen each, the other representing the citizens at large. 
Ithough in the distribution of powers the national model 
not exactly followed, the influence of this analogy upon 
general make-up of city government is clearly apparent, 
lerican municipal development had taken a course of its 
'11, cutting somewhat adrift from earlier English influences. 
It long since became apparent to thoughtful men that lucffcM 

radical sn-ervc was unwise in its day and unfortunate tJ^^ vir- 
its consequencm. No one will deny, of course, that the 
icrs of the national constitution had defensible ground 
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for the recognition which they gave, in their great work, 
to the principle of divorcing administrative from legislative 
functions, and for their action in establishing a bicameral 
legislature. Nor are the framers of the state constitutions 
to be criticised for having followed along the same lines. 
Although a century of experience has led many to the belief 
that, as a working principle of govelmment, the much- 
vaunted doctrine of separation of powers is a delusion and a 
snare, yet in the days when it first gained recognition in 
American state and national administration there were 
many convincing arguments of a practical sort that could 
be put forward in its behalf. In the field of municipal 
government, however, the doctrine of divided powers never 
had a single sound prop to rest upon. Its chief professed 
virtue, that of providing a bulwark against executive or 
legislative usurpations to the detriment of civil Uberty, 
can have relevance only in dealings with an ultimate po- 
litical power. Those who design the structure of subordi- 
nate governments need not make the liberty of the subject 
their first care; that is the responsibility of those who 
mould the frame of higher authority in state and nation. 
If these have done their work rightly, the subordination of 
municipal to state government deprives the former of all 
the elements of permanent danger. But that was not the 
viewpoint of those who framed American city charters in 
the quarter-century following the establishment of the 
federal constitution. The principle of administrative and 
legislative autonomy became a fetich ; it gained ready 
recognition everywhere, and determined the main channel 
of later municipal development. The autonomous mayor- 
alty, the bicameral council, the executive veto, and the 
practice of aldermanic confirmation, — all of them native 
institutions, and all attributable to the influence i>f national 
theories upon local government, — made their appearance 
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before the period closed. The first charter of Boston, 
adopted in 1S22, with its provision for a mayor directly 
elMtod by the voters, shows quite clearly another positive 
drift of the age.' 

During this period (1790-1825) the cities of the United Grwrth<i^ 
States had made notable progress in number, in popula- the Revo 

ion, and in the scope of their municipal activities. In a 
new coxmtry, as an authoritative writer on the distribution 
of population has pointed out, the rapid growth of cities 
is both natural and necessary ; for no efficient industrial 
orgftoization of a new settlement is possible unless there 
are industrial centres to carry on the work of assembling 
and distributing goods.' In 1790 there were but five com- 
munities in the country with populations exceeding 8000, — 
namely, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, and 
Charleston. These together contained slightly more than 
130,000 inhabitants, or less than three and one-half per 
,oent of the nation's population. In 1820 the number of 
cities with 8000 people or more had nearly trebled ; there 
were now thirteen, containing together nearly half a million 
inhabitants. New York, the largest of them, had passed 
the 100,000 mark, and was expending an annual budget 
amounting to about a dollar per capita. Boston on its 
admission to cityhood in 1S22 contained over 40,000 in- 
habitants, a number which rendered the continuance of the 
town-meeting a physical impossibihty. 

Growth in population brought serious beginnings in The 
municipal services. In 1825 New York had the rudiments muaiw^a ] 
of a police system, the city being divided into three dis- 

■ Lav of MoMtaehiuellt, )S32, <-ii. 110, As pointed out by Profenor 
H. H, BcAltt *ome 7«an ago ( Proceedini/a ot Lbo Natiooftl Miuui^ipAl LeAKOO. 
3), m&uy fifat!ire« of Boston*! firrt city goremmeDt wero afUpled 
ivn iiutilution*. 
F. WVlxtf. Tlu Orwpth tf CiHf in tht NinoteftUk Cetdwy (Now 
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trictS; to each of which constables were assigned for duty ; 
it was not till 1837, however, that a regular system of day 
patrols was instituted. A water-supply service, estab- 
lished by Aaron Burr and his associates under their famous 



charter, was also in operation, and served the city, though 
not very satisfactorily, till the Croton supply became avail- 
able in 1842. In most of the larger towns pubUc se wers 
began to be erected to supersede the drains owned by in- 
dividuals; public Ughting of the streets, at first by oil 
lamps but later by gas, became common ; and some atten- 
tion was being paid to the cleaning of streets.^ Raised 
footways or sidewalks, usually of rnhhlrjitnnOT hut some- 
times of boards, were built in the main thoroughfares of 
the larger municipalities. Fire protection was undertaken 
by volunteer companies; the system of pubUc education 
was formulating itself slowly; and in some places land 
was being set aside for recreation grounds. All in all, a 
good beginning in the provision of the chief municipal 
services was made during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, 
rho Ante- The third period in American municipal development, 
>wiod. extending from about 1825 to the close of the Civil War, 
witnessed the elaboration of those administrative principles 
which had gained recognition in the preceding era. The 
new charter of New York, enacted in 1830, showed the 
direction in which the tide was running.' It divided the 
city council into two chambers, and explicitly stated that 
this action was taken in order that the principles upon 
which the national government was based might be recog- 
nized. By this charter the mayor was invested with the 

> A system of public sewers was established in Boston in 1823 ; publio 
lighting of the streets had been carried on long prior to this date, but 
lighting by gas was not introduced till 1834. See Nathan Matthewi, 
Th$ City Oop^mment of Bo$Um (Boston, 1805), 50, V7. 

> J. A. Fairlie, Municipal Adminiitration. 83. 
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right to veto any order or resolution of the council, his 
veto to be overridden only by a two-thirda vote of both 
chambers. Up to this time the public services of the city 
had,' so far as they went, been managed by the council 
through its committees. The unsatisfactory character of 
this method was evidently becoming apparent, however; 
for the new charter provided that these services should 
thenceforth be intrusted to administrative officials ap- 
pointed for the purpose by the council. Notwithstanding 
this provision, the council committees continued for some 
years to exercise a large influence in administering the city 
departments. Wherever charter revisions took place in 
other cities during the forties and fifties, the same drift is 
observable. At various points one encounters the begin- 
nings of a movement which aimed to make the mayoralty 
a semi-independent organ of city government, chosen directly 
by the people and exercising on a reduced scale the sort of 
powers given to the executive heads of state and national 
governments.^ 

Another interesting development of tliis period was the Widenim 
videoing of the municipal suffrage. Prior to 1830 many 
of the states imposed a property, or tax-paying, qtialifica- 
tioa for the right to vote, whether in state or in local elec- 
tiona;' hut during the presidency of Andrew Jackson a 
inovcroent for the abohtion of these requirements? obtained 
impetus in the genera! atmosphere of the new democracy, 
and before the middle of the century universal suffrage had, 
BO far as the white population was concerned, become the 

* S««, for uxaini)lLii. the Bostnn charUiT unendmenta at 1854 {Lav* 

m-^ MoMnu-JiMntliK, 1854, oh. 448). whiob eiav(> the amyor the veto power ; 

I Uie PhnaiitJpUia dmrter of IK54. eommDnly cdled the CanaolitUtJon 

^Art (Febniftry 2. ISMj, which oonsidmnbly Jiiareajted the indep«ndeat 

V of the mayor. For a dlse-uMiuo of thia l»tt«r change, »m AUi- 

iV-upMe, HUtory of Philadrlphia, oh. tv. 

■ TliB liat may bo taaad m Alwu d« fgiHtuMrilUi'tt lUmocrac]/ in A»urie» 
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accepted policy in virtually all the states. The observant 
Tocqueville, writing in the early thirties, foresaw this 
outcome. "Where a nation," he wrote, "begins to modify 
the elective qualification, it may easily be foreseen that, 
sooner or later, the qualification will be entirely abol- 
ished. . . • Concession follows concession, and no stop can 
be made short of universal suffrage." Since the suffrage 
qualifications were, as a rule, alike in state and city, the 
extensions in one affected the situation in the other. Man- 
hood suffrage came upon the cities, however, at a rather 
trying time, for close upon its adoption followed the large 
European immigrations to America. The foreigners, of 
whom the cities received the larger share, were admitted 
to voting rights as soon as they were naturalized, and the 
facility with which they often lent themselves to exploitation 
by unscrupulous politicians imquestionably had an influence 
in breaking down some of the sound traditions which the 
cities had conserved till that time. 
rbe apoiia It was at this stage in municipal development, moreover, 
that the spoils S}rstem gained its firm anchorage not only 
in the national and state administrations, but in the S}rstem 
of selecting city officials as well. In the larger cities ap- 
pointments to administrative posts rested, for the most 
part, within the power of the city council ; and, since the 
members of this body were usually chosen from wards, in 
contests conducted along party lines, they readily fell into 
the habit of treating such appointments as political patron- 
age. Moreover, since the idea of rotation in office as a 
maxim of democracy made its way from national and state 
politics into city affairs, even office-holders of the dominant 
political party had to give place when their terms expired. 
All incentive to the development of skill and efficiency in 
the conduct of municipal administration was thereby 
removed. 
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Another important feature in the evolution of municipal 
institutions during the ante-bellum era was the rise of the 
independent administrative department. The New York 
charter of 1830, as has been seen, provided that the council 
should elect administrative officers to take charge of various 
city services ; but the fact that these officials were ap- 
pointed by the council kept the latter body in real control 
of iheir work and prevented any marked improvement. 
In 1&49, however, a new charter changed the situation by 
prescribing that thereafter the officers in charge of city 
departments should be chosen by popular vote.' This 
gave them independence of the municipal legislature, and 
was an important step in the direction of divorcing the 
administrative arm of city government from the legislative. 
New York, moreover, was not alone as an exponent of this 
policy; Chicago and Cleveland furnish Uke examples. In 
the latter city a board of improvements was established, 
consisting of the mayor, the city engineer, and three elective 
commissioners ; and to this new commission was given 
the supervision of all public works.' In Philadelphia, like- 
."Wise, the new charter of 1854 made the office of city treasurer 
elective ; and in establishing the new post of city comp- 
troller it made that elective also.^ 

But while some advantages came from the experiment of 
giving the administrative departments a position of inde- 
pendence, it was soon apparent that efficient heads for 
those branches of the city service could not be secured by 

tpular election. In various cities, therefore, the selection 
if these officials was taken from the voters and given to 

le mayor, with the restriction that his appointments 



Sepamtit 
lesiilBtioi 




« 0/ Ntu York. 1849, «h. 147. 
• HuBinipd Orraaiiation Act, May 3, 1852, { 41. 8e« «bo Chvlea 
vvnky, Uittory of the CUy Governmmt of CUvttand (B&ltimore, 1902), 41. 
■ "■ I, itutoni Mf Philadttphia. 173-175. 
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should be subject to confirmation by the upper chamber 
of the city council. New York made this change in 1857 ; ^ 
Chicago and Baltimore followed within a few years. The 
idea of making the mayor responsible for the appointment 
of a municipal cabinet comprising the heads of the various 
departments soon gained popularity, partly because it 
seemed in consonance with the general plan of American 
government as exemplified in the larger areas of state and 
nation, and partly because the people of the cities were 
beginning to look upon the mayor as the pivotal figure in 
local administration. Indeed, the decline of popular 
confidence in city councils and the increasing confidence 
in the chief magistrate form the outstanding features of 
this period. 
Stricter A tendency to tighten the reins of state control over 

rtaon.'"'^*^ city administration is another development of the same era, 
particularly of the later years of it. The ineflBciency, waste- 
fulness, and even dishonesty with which the various munic- 
ipal services had been administered by council committees 
and by officials elected by popular vote became texts for 
frequent protests on the floors of state legislatures. Par- 
ticularly did the almost universal maladministration of 
municipal poUce departments, and the consequent failure 
of the cities to enforce the laws of the state, furnish a stand- 
ing temptation to legislative intervention. This interven- 
tion came in several states during the late fifties. In 1857 
the legislature of New York established a state-appointed 
police board for New York, Brooklyn, and adjacent munic- 
ipalities, thereby displacing local control of the depart- 
ment.* The legislature of Maryland saddled a state poUce 

1 Law of New York, 1857, oh. 446. 

• "Diaaatisfaotioii with the ineffioienoy of urban polioe and a dedre 
to gain partisan advantage were the principal motivea.'* — L. F. Fnu>, 
Poliee AdministroHon (New York, 1910), 26. 
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ml upon Baltimore id 1860, state control of municipal 
police was established in St. Louis in 1861, and about the 
same time the legislature of Illinois put the police of Chicago 
in a similar strail^jacket. When the war broke upon the 
land in 1861, the policy of taking municipal police control 
into state hands was making rapid headway ; but in due 
course the movement overreached itself and brought a reac- 
tion. The war disorganized local administration to some 
extent, but not to the degree that might have been ex- 
pected. Occasional disorders connected with the forced 
drafting of recruits put added strain upon the pohce depart- 
ment in some cities ; but otherwise the public services, in 
regions outside the theatre of conflict, were carried on about 
as usual. Foreign immigration almost ceased, of course, 
and during the war years the cities moved forward in popu- 
lation much more slowly than before the struggle be- 
gan. The close of hosliUties marked the beginning of a 
new era in almost every department of economic and 
mdustrial Ufe. 

In tracing the history of American municipal development Munidn 
one may say that the fourth important epoch extended lion aita 
through the years of national reconstruction down to about 
the year 1890. This era began inauspiciously, for the 
administration of the larger cities of the land appeared at 
the tjme incurably bad. The action of the state authorities 
in withdrawing powers from local hands seemed to have 
made things worse rather than better. New York, where 
the srm of the state had been most active, was properly 
pilloried as the most corruptly administered city in America, 
and one of the most corrupt in the world, its government 
I being (irmly in the clutches of the notorious Tweed Ring, 
a troop of plundering banditti who used their civic authority 
ro turn public funds into private fortunes. There is no 
pa^ in the luuials of American municipal history more 
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sordid than this.' Nor was the situation in many otj^ 
cities at this time much better. While the war lasted 
its effect was chastening, and local public opinion was strong 
enough to keep the municipal authorities from gross extrava- 
gance ; but with the end of the conflict came an extraordi- 
nary economic revival, — industry and commerce expanded, 
the tide of immigration returned, and the cities, as was 
entirely natural, felt the first effects of the new prosperity. 
The tone of local opinion became one of pronounced opti- 
mism, an atmosphere in which opportunities for the abuse 
of public trusts are usually abundant. Taxes rose, debts 
increased, and much of the money that came into the 
municipal treasuries was shamelessly squandered. A com- 
prehensive investigation of conditions in American cities 
during the later sixties would probably have disclosed a 
state of aGfairs no better, and much more difficult to remedy, 
than those laid bare in the boroughs of England by the royal 
commission of 1833. 
' By 1870 the dangers of the situation had become so clear 
that a popular uprising in the interest of municipal reform 
could not be prevented by all the efforts of the powerful and 
well-organized groups of professional politicians who con- 
trolled affairs in the larger cities. In New York the Tweed 
Ring was overthrown, and immediately thereafter the city 
received a new charter which contained many provisions de- 
signed to afford greater safeguards against the misuse of mu- 
nicipal funds.^ Other cities, such as Pittsburgh, Chicago, and 

* An exoelleat brier account of the organization and operations of the 
Tweed Ring may be found in James Bryoe's American Commonweallh 
(2 vols., New York, 1910), 11. 3S4-396. 

■ One of these was ths proviaiou establishing a Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, made up of the mayor, the oomptroller, the president 
of the bou\i of aldermen, and the chief officer of the dep&rtment of taxes 
and assessments. To this body was given the task of preparing the 
annual budget, a function which had up to 1873 been esercised by a com' 
mittee ot the city council. The change was designed to put an end to 
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St. Louis, undertook important administrative reforms 
during the next few years. In general the changes were 
all in the direction of concentrating upon the mayor a large 
part of the responsibility for selecting those administrative 
officers who controlled the large spending departments. 
In some instances the mayor was authorized to suspend or 
remove undutiful heads of departments, and in nearly 
every case his veto power was put upon a firm statutory 
basis. 

Many of the worst abuses in city government were the Curbinj 
legitimate progeny of the spoils system. As has already Brnem. 
been seen, the iniquitous doctrine that public office and 
public patronage were the fair rewards of partisan valor 
obtained its foothold in the national service during the 
presidency of Andrew Jackson. Malignant ills of this 
type seem to spread very rapidly in the body politic, and 
it was not long before the Jacksonian dogma had obtained 
acceptance in the fields of state and municipal administra- 
tion. The period following the war found the spoils system 
triumphant in all the larger cities. Independent spirits 
like Charles Sumner had begun a campaign against it in 
the national service,' but in the cities scarcely a voice was 
yet heard in denunciation. The New York charter of 1873, 
however, dealt the system of official patronage an indirect 
but important blow when it prohibited the removal of 
policemen and firemen except for good cause. In fact, the 
beginnings of civil-service reform in the cities are to be found 
in attempts to prevent improper removals rather than in en- 
deavors to secure proper appointments. The merit system 
of appointment was making headway in the national adminis- 
tration during the period, but it was not till after 1890 

tbe carnival of extrava^nce which had been made possible, and even 
been enoour&^ed, by Che log-roUing pr&ctices of the years preoediag. 
• Charles Sumner, iVorks (16 vols.. Boston, 1874-1883), VIU. 452-457. 
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that it gained any considerable recognition in the charters 
of cities.^ 
owthof During the quarter-centmy following the war American 
I war. cities made an unprecedented advance in population, in 
the share which they assumed in national life, and in the 
importance of the public services undertaken by them. In 
1860 the number of American municipalities having popula- 
tions exceeding 8000 had increased to 141 ; in 1870 it was 
226; in 1890 it was 448. In 1865 these cities contained 
less than twenty per cent of the entire national popula- 
tion ; in 1890 the urban element had risen to thirty-six per 
cent. In the intervening quarter-century the city dwellers 
had trebled in total numerical strength ; nearly 20,000,000 
Americans in 1890 lived in cities and towns. Particularly 
marked, moreover, was the growth of the larger cities in 
this era. In 1890 there were six cities of the United States 
with populations exceeding half a million each, fifteen had 
above 200,000, and twenty-eight over 100,000. For much 
of this growth the steady stream of immigration, the devel- 
opment of railway and marine transportation, and the general 
expansion of industry were responsible. Cities had grown, 
not only through their own internal increase of population 
and through the large alien element which came to them, 
but also by drawing on the rural districts and the small 
towns, 
sffidenoy With this rapid growth the various municipal functions 
vices. tried to keep pace, but frequently without success. Follow- 
ing the example of New York, all the cities of any consider- 
able size had established professional police systems, and 



> The early history of the fififht afi:ain8t the spoils system is given by 
C. R. Fish, The Civil Service and the Patronage (New York, 1905), es- 
pecially oh. X. For the theories upon which the spoils system rested, 
see H. J. Ford, The Rite and Growth of American Politice (New York, 
1806), oh. xiu. 
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had for the most part put them in charge of boards or of 
single commissioners. Some of the states that had assumed 
direct control of local police in their larger cities gave up 
Ihia control, — New York, for example, in 1870, a,nd Michi- 
gan in 1891. Other states followed a contrary policy, — 
as Massachusetts, which established a state poUce comnus- 
sioD for Boston in 1885, and Ohio, which took over the 
police administration of Cincinnati in the year following. 
In the matter of fire protection, the general establishment 
of professional brigades and the enormous improvement in 
appliances were features of the period. Water and sewerage 
systems were extended and greatly improved ; comprehen- 
sive schemes of street lighting were adopted in even tho 
smaller cities ; modem pavements came into general use ; 
municipal transit facilities were, bettered, particularly with 
the introduction of the trolley system ; and vastly more 
attention was given to public elementary education, to the 
creation of parks and places of pubUc recreation, and to the 
provision of municipal hospitals. 

All this expansion was inevitably accompanied by a rapid 
increase in annual municipal expenditures and by an even 
more marked increase in city debts. The latter mounted 
everywhere, often to such dangerous proportions that in 
several states attempts were made to hold municipal in- 
debtedness within bounds by the application of statutory 
debt limits, and by other hampers upon the freedom to bor- 
row on the city's credit. Much of that heavy burden which 
ttwlay puts some larger cities in rather straitened circum- 
Btances by reason of the vast amounts that must annually 
go to pay interest on bonded debt, is directly traceable to 
the lavish and often ill-advised exercise of municipal boi^ 
ruvrinf; powers which characterized the policy of the city 
authorities during the seventies and eighties. I^oans for 
contracted under arrange- 
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ments that inadequately provided for repayment, or that 
spread repayment over long periods. The lifetime of bonds 
often proved more extended than the duration of the works 
or services for which the borrowed funds had been ex- 
pended. Not a little of the trouble arose from slovenly 
financial methods, from the wholly ineffective system of 
municipal accounting, and from the indefensible policy, 
which most cities pursued, of paying for presentKiay needs 
by obligating a future generation. 
oi era or With all its persisting problems and its apparent inabil- 

rovoment, ity to find solution for most of them, the American munici- 
pal system underwent noticeable improvement during the 
quarter-century preceding 1890. Some of the more flagrant 
abuses were greatly diminished, some of the lesser ills 
disappeared. From time to time during the period there 
were spasms of civic virtue. PubUc indignation in this or 
that large city would arise, shake off its wonted apathy, and 
turn a remiss administration out of oifice ; then it would 
usually allow itself to be lulled into false security while 
the old regime gradually worked itself back into full opera- 
tion. Reform movements labored under heavy handicaps, 
for the public temper would hardly be ready to brook any 
root-and-branch demolition of existing municipal institu- 
tions. Proposals for improvement had, accordingly, to 
reckon with a rigid popular loyalty to the principle of 
division of powers in city government, and such of them as 
secured adoption were invariably inadequate to the desired 
ends. The cause of municipal reform suffered greatly 
in the public estimation through its frequent championship 
of halfway measures, which were put through with great 
expenditure of energy but which accomphshed very little 
after their acceptance. To gain support for their proposals, 
reformers had to promise more civic improvement than 
their measures could ever acliieve ; and this constant die- 
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crepancy between prediction and performance brought a 
natural loss in public prestige.' 

The latest period in the growth of the American municipal TheUrti 
system, extending freim about 1890 to the present time, has 
been in many ways the most important and the most intei^ 
esting of all. It began with somewhat indistinct gleams 
of an awakening civic conscience. During the nineties, 
however, the old municipal framework suffered little impaii^ 
ment ; for the assaults of reform were directed against 
particular features of it rather than against its general prin- 
ciples of construction.^ The spoils system, for example, 
became a favorite target, and with excellent results. Soon 
after civil-service reform had proved its profitableness in 
national administration, the agitation for its extension to 
state and municipal appointments brought tangible results 
in New York and Massachusetts, the former state enacting 
its first civil-service law in 1883, and the latter in 1884. 
After an interval of about a decade throe other states, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Indiana, followed in 1895. Louisi- 
ana gave the merit system a limited recognition in 1896, 
O^tnecticut in 1S97 ; and one by one most of the other 
CSrfrtCB have been added to the list, until at the present 
time about two-thirds of them have civil-service reform 
laws of one sort or another.' In many cases the cities have 

' 8m below, pp. 377-383. 

■ la 1S99, for example, the NatioD&l Muni(?ip&l Lea^e undertook to 
frame a model orgaaio law for Amerioun cities of medium size ; and thin 
draft, wbieb was given Ui the pubtio under the title of A Munieipat Pro- 
gram, did not venture to depart in any essential way from the orthodox 
type of American city eo^emmeDt. It pronounced in favor of a one- 
chambered council, and suggested many useful improvements in municipal 
machinery: but its tramers evinced no readiness to throw overboard 
the old principle of separation of powers. Henoe the Municipal Pro- 
gram retained provision tor an independent mayor, and proposed that 
this ofBcer should have the ubu&I power of veto. 

' C. R, Fish. The CivU Service and the Patronage, oh. xi. ; aJso the annusl 

xirt of the National Civil Servioe Reform League for IdlO. 
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secured legislation putting certain of their officials and em« 
ployees under civil-service rules even before the policy has 
gained acceptance in the state administration. There are 
now very few municipalities of any considerable size in 
which civil-service reform has not gained some footing. 
It would be difficult to overestimate the beneficent poUtical 
reaction which the introduction of the merit system, even 
upon a narrow scale, has exercised in American cities. Not 
all municipal abuses can be related to the vice of poUtical 
patronage; but a great many of them are very closely 
connected with it, and it is certain that where patronage 
has been eliminated, or even restricted, some of the worst 
evils have disappeared. 

Other improvements in municipal methods during the 
nineties deserve mention. One was a return to the early 
practice of holding state and city elections upon different 
dates, a procedure which made possible the divorce of 
local from state issues. This method was not followed 
by all the larger cities, however; for it always has to 
brave the opposition of party organizations, and its adop- 
tion necessarily involves considerable extra expense. The 
aboUtion of the two-chambered council, the reduction 
in size of the municipal legislature, the substitution of 
election at large for election by wards, the abolition 
of aldermanic checks upon the mayor's appointing power, 
— all these features gained favor in some cities prior 
to 1900. 
^,^TI?„ ^^* *^® ^^ renaissance in American city government 
has come during the last dozen years or more, and may be 
said to have begun with the Galveston experiment of 1901, 
although somewhat connected with the general movement 
for the concentration of power in the mayor. The genesis 
of government by commission and its remarkable growth in 
popularity throughout the United States are matters that 
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l^^will be discussed in a later chapter.' It ought to be empha- 
sized at this point, however, that the advocates of the com- 
mission plan were the first group of municipal reformers to 
bring forth a proposal to abolish the traditional separation 
of legislative and administrative powers, and consequently 
the first to urge a complete reorganization, on a simplified 
basis, of the whole municipal framework. The plan has 
spread rapidly ; its acceptance by one or more cities in more 
than two-thirds of the states constitutes the most striking 
phenomenon of the latest decade in American municipal 
development. With the adoption of commission charters, 
moreover, most cities have used the opportunity to make 
other organic changes. The introduction of provisions for 
direct legislation and the recall has, for example, been a 
feature of charter revisions almost everj*where.* The open, 
direct, non-partisan primaiy as a means of putting candi- 
dates in nomination for municipal offices has also found its 
way into many of the newer charters. In Boston, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, and Dayton candidates are nominated by petition. 
Some other cities have obviated the necessity for any seri- 
ous nominating formality by adopting the plan of preferential 
voting. But all these various changes in nomination methods 
have had the same motive behind them, — namely, to break 
down the power of the party leaders, and to give a fair oppor- 
tunity to those candidates for municipal office who might 
come forward without the pledged support of any political 
organiKation. The abolition of party designations on the 
municipal ballot, the simphfication and shortening of the 
ballot itself by a reduction in the number of elective officers, 
the provision of new securities for fairness at elections, — 
all these reforms have made unparalleled headway during 

^^tbe last ten ye-ars. 

^^1 Improvements in internal administration have gODc hand 

^^^-^^B6low, oh. xH. *6m bdow. eh. ilil. 
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idminiftrft- in hand with these organic changes. Better methods of 

and auditing, a closer scrutiny of all 
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the municipal treasury, the elimination 
of such vicious features as padded payrolls, non-competitive 
contracts, and patronage purchases, the proper safeguarding 
of the city's interests in all dealings with public-service 
corporations, — these are a few examples of the progress 
toward greater efficiency and economy made by many of 
the cities of the United States within recent years, 
mprove- Noteworthy improvements in both the scope and the 

Hants in ^^ , .. ..i •ti_ j 

Qumcipai efficiency of vanous mumcipal services have been made 
in the last two decades. In 1890 there was little or no 
pubUc interest in city planning, or, indeed, in any of these 
later-day movements which have for their aim the aesthetic 
improvement of cities. Municipal works were undertaken 
with Uttle regard to what had gone before, and with less 
regard to what was likely to come after. All this has 
changed, or is changing. So, too, there has been a great 
advance along the lines of municipal sanitation and care for 
the pubUc health ; arrangements for the protection of life 
and property have been better organized ; and Ughting and 
transportation systems have made more progress in efficiency 
during the last twenty years than they did in the preceding 
fifty.^ Finally, the civic conscience has been brought from 
apathy to activity, and the whole tone and temper of mu- 
nicipal life has been raised thereby. Public opinion in 
American cities is healthier to-day than it has been for 
three-quarters of a century; it will not tolerate doings 
which it freely condoned a generation ago. In the late 
eighties and early nineties it was in many large cities practi- 
cally impossible to secure a fair election. Impersonation, 
repeating, intimidation, and kindred offences against the 

> For further details, see Charles Zaeblin, American Municipal Prog^ 
res9 (New York, 1916), and Decade of Civic Development (Chicago, 1905). 
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election laws were committed with impunity, in some cases 
with the aid or the connivance of the police ofEcials of the 
municipalit)'. All that has passed away, or nearly so. 
Organized crookedness in politics, as in business, has become 
unprofitable. 

Much of the credit for this improved tone in city affairs 
is due to the host of local organizations whose ofhcers and 
members have labored unceasingly to leaven the whole 
electoral lump. The cause of municipal reform, like all 
reform causes, has produced its due quota of misguided 
zealots who would fuin reap where they have not sown, 
and who, accordingly, have aimed to hurry the cities into 
righteousness without that preliminary education of the 
electorate which is the only safe foundation upon which to 
build. Yet, on the whole, the great majority of civic organi- 
zaiions, as a subsequent chapter is designed to show, have 
done their work patiently and to good ultimate end. Dui^ 
ing the last decade, moreover, there has been more team play 
among the organizations, and a greater readiness to coordi- 
nate their various ai-tivitiesso that energy may not be wasted. 
In point of city growth the last twenty years constitute 
the most remarkable period in American history. In 1890 
the urban population of the United States formed 36.1 per 
ecDt of the whole ; in 1900 it had risen to 40.5 per cent, and 
in 1910 it rose to 46.3 per cent, a total increase of 10 per cent 
in two decades. That is a greater gain than has marked 
any previous period of equal length. In 1890 there were 
15 cities with populations exceeding 200,000 ; in 1910 there 
were 28. In 1890 there were 28 cities with more than 
100,000, and 56 with over 50,000; in 1910 these numbers 
had riMD to 50 and 98 respectively. Even more striking is 
the rate at which some individual cities have been expanding, 
'uring the decade 1900-1910 more than twenty American 
trf D opniation ranging from 100 per 
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cent to nearly 250 per cent or more. The growth of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, for example, gave that city the phenomenal 
record of 245 per cent ; but the fact that Los Angeles gained 
211 per cent, Seattle 194 per cent, Spokane 183 per cent, 
Dallas 116 per cent, and Schenectady 129 per cent shows 
that the phenomenon was not pecuUar to any section of the 
country. 
'^'^'^^ All this seems to prove that the great urbanizing forces 
itm. which made the nineteenth century the classic era of 
city expansion are still at work with undiminished vigor. 
The continued development of production on a large scale, 
the centripetal influence of artificial power, the greater facili- 
ties which the large city gives to industry in the matter of 
transportation, the better opportunities that it ofifers for 
the profitable utilization of by-products, the elasticity of 
the labor market in urban centres, the advantages derivable 
from a considerable market close at hand, — all this has 
tended to concentrate the great industrial assets of the 
United States in the cities, and particularly in the larger 
cities. Time was when industries went where the water- 
power happened to be placed by nature; but nowadays 
great industries are rarely, if ever, ready to sacrifice for 
the sake of this single feature the other great advantages 
afforded by an urban location. It is the combination of 
cheap fuel for motive power, cheap labor, and cheap trans- 
portation which now determines the location and governs 
the growth of great cities. The development of water- 
borne commerce has also had its great share — greater than 
most people realize — in the making of large American 
cities. The fact that, of the thirty cities which the census 
of 1910 reported as having populations exceeding 150,000, 
all but four are located upon navigable water is not a mere 
coincidence ; it is a tangible proof (which may be corrobo- 
rated by a glance at the maps of other countries) of the 
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intimste relatioD that exists between the statistics of mari- 
time commerce and the census figures of city growth.* 

These primary causes of urban expansion have made their The fa 
way into the twentieth century with unabated vigor. Tliey 
show no signs of weakening. Despite predictions that the 
"iaw of diminishing returns in agriculture," the "centrifugal 
influence of electric power in industry," and "the abolition 
of discriminations in transportation rates by state and federal 
commerce commissions " would all operate to stem the 
drift to the large centres, there is no sign that any or all of 
these factors have had any effective counteracting influence. 
So also the secondary causes of urban growth — the social, 
political, educational, and other advantages of city life — 
have increased rather than diminished in strength. The 
cumulative influences that go to constitute the magnetism 
of the modem city were never more pronounced than they 
are to-day. Their seemingly irresistible strength warrants 
the expectation that, before many years have passed, the 
urban population of the United States will have gained 
numerical mastery. 

Then is no general history of municipal development in the United 
Btalc*. although one is much lu he desired. Sevetul useful mosoKrapbs in 
the Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Scienre, 
tKnraref, deal with the development of municipal institutions in variuus 
■ecliona of the country. Among these may be me ntiooed Dr. Albert Siiaw's 
ImmI OwmimeiU in ItUnoU (18S3) ; E- R. h. Gould's LoetU Govfrnment 
in Peniui/lPania (1883), and W. P. Holeomb's Penntt/limnia Borough* 
(18S6); E. W. Semis's Loeid Government in the South and Southuttt 
(ISS3): and D. B. Spencer's Local GocrrnTneiU in Witconain (I8tl0). 
^nrnMor EdwanI Chnnning's Toicn and County Govtmment in the Entliah 
CoUnin nf North AtnerUa w an exoecdingly serviceable study of looal 
iiMtitutionv during the colonial period. 
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Muoh has alio been written on the monioipal history of each of the 
larger dtiee. Among the most aieful books in this field are the following : 
J. Q. Wilson, Memorial Hutory of the CUy of New York (4 vols., New 
York, 1892-1883); Theodore Roosevelt, New York (New York, 1891); 
A. T. Andreas, Hietory of Chicago (3 vols., Chioago, 1885) ; 8. E. Sparling, 
Municipal Hieiory and Preeent OrffaniMaHon of the CUy of Chicago (Madi- 
son, 1808) ; H. S. Grosser, Chicago: a Review of iU Oovemmental Hieiory 
(Chioago, 1906) ; E. P. Allison and Boies Penrose, Hitiary of Philadelphia 
(Baltimore, 1887) ; J. T. Scharf , Hietory of St. Louu (2 vols., Philadelphia, 
1883); Josiah Quinoy, Municipal Hietory of Boeton (Boston, 1862); 
H. H. Spragae, The City Oovemment of Boeton^ iU Riee and Development 
(Boston, 1890) ; Nathan Matthews, CUy Oovemment of Boeton (Boston, 
1895) ; St. George L. Sioussat, BalHmore (Baltimore, 1900) ; J. H. Hol- 
lander, Financial Hietory of Baltimore (Baltimore, 1899) ; Bernard Moses, 
The Betabliehment of CUy Oovemment in San Francieeo (Baltimore, 
1889); Charies Snavely, Hilary of the CUy Oovemment of Cleveland 
(Baltimore, 1902) ; W. W. Howe, The CUy Oovemment of New Orleane 
(Baltimore, 1889). 

The best short outline of munioipal growth in America is contained in 
the chapter on "Municipal Development in the United States," in Ph>- 
fessor John A. Fahdie's Municipal Adminutration (New York, 1901). In 
the same author's Eeeaye in Municipal Adminietration (New York, 1908) 
there is also an excellent study of "Municipal Corporations in the Colo- 
nies." Mention may also be made of the essay on "Municipal Corpora- 
tions, 1701-1901," by Professor H. W. Rogers, in the Yale Bicentennial 
volume entitled Two Centwriee' Orowth of American Law (New York, 
1901). 
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CHAPTER II 

THE SOCIAL STRUCrURE OF THE CITT 

The modem city is roughly definable aa a body of popu- * 
lation massed Id a small area. But it is something more 
than that ; it is a body of population of other than ordinary 
social texture, presenting measurable characterietics that 
differentiate it from the general mass of a country's inhabit- 
ants. In other words, if we take as one unit the 100,000 
individuals who may constitute the population of a present- 
day American city, and compare this with another unit 
made up of 100,000 individuals drawn at random from the 
length and breadth of the land, from city and country aUke, 
the two units will show differences, more or less marked, 
at all points at which their respective social characteristics 
can be statistically compared. In such matters as the 
numerical proportion of the sexes, the distribution of popu- 
lation according to age, the variety and nature of occupa- 
tion, the birth, marriage, and death rates, the average 
eaming power of individuals, the proportion of the proper- 
tied to the non-propertied class, the relative prevalence of 
illiteracy, pauperism, and crime, a comparison of the two 
unita will reveal differences which, in their totality, warrant 
the conclusion that the modem city has a sociological 
anatomy of its own. 

In the United States, as in all other new countries, the r 
males outnumber the females in the national population 
u a whole ; but in the cities this relation Is reversed, the 
exoeas of females being there pronounced.* This reversal 

■ AoeardiBK to the thirtmnth wtiimK. there were 2.692, 
than hnuJea in th« natioiuU popuUtioo. or aewly thne man ia wy 
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of the ratio in the urban sections of the country is readily 
explained by the fact that the normal proportion of the 
sexes in different areas is dependent upon the prevailing 
occupations of the people.^ In agricultural and mining 
districts males predominate strongly; in industrial centres 
the reverse is true. The city is such a centre; and upon 
the nature of its industries depends, of course, the strength 
of the female excess. In the factory cities of New Eng- 
land, such as Lowell, Manchester, Holyoke, and New 
Bedford, which are strongholds of the textile industry, the 
predominance of females ranges from three to four per 
hundred of population.' Of itself, this difference in the 
ratio of the sexes between the national population and that 
part of it which is urban may be regarded as a matter of 
no considerable importance ; and even with the steady influx 
of women into new industrial fields the difference seems to 
be growing less marked as time goes on.' 
Wrtributioii ^ national population, not affected in its growth by im- 
>7 *c^* migration or emigration, and regarded from the viewpoint 
of its distribution by age, is commonly plotted on the 
census charts in the form of an irregular pyramid. At the 
base are the infants, at the apex the aged. The base is 

one hundred peraons; but in New York City the females constituted 
50.02 per cent of the popuhition, in Philadelphia 50.90 per cent, in Boston 
50.83 per cent, in Baltimore 51.97 per cent, in Cincinnati 51.17 per cent, 
in New Orleans 51.85 per cent, and in Atlanta 58.34 per cent. 

^ For a more elaborate discussion, see Jean Quillou*s L*imigraHan de% 
eampagnes vers lea vUles (Paris, 1905), 143-295. 

* Some interesting statistics on this point are given in F. J. Qoodnow's 
Municipal Oovemment (New York, 1909), 28^1. 

* Of the fifty American cities which in 1900 had populations exceeding 
100,000, no fewer than 33 had an excess of females ; but in 1910 the females 
outnumbered the males in only 22 of these same fifty cities. The eleven 
cities which lost their excess of females during the decade were Bridgeport, 
Buffalo, Dayton, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Oakland, 
Syracuse, Toledo, and Worcester. No single cause can be assigned for 
this change. To some extent, however, it is accounted for by the growth 
of certain industries which employ male labor. 
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^H broad, and the more rapid the increase of population the 
^H broader this base becomes. The sides of the pyramid con- 
^^V verge sharply for a short distance above the base, becauee 
the mortality of infant years is heavy ; the convergence 
which portrays the more moderate mortality rates of youth 
and middle life is more gradual ; and finally the lines close 
rapidly in the years above threescore and ten. Such a 
population is normally strongest in persons of immature 
age, and weakens in each succeeding decennial age period ; 
but in the United States the foreign influx introduces a 
new element, with the result that the national population, 
taken as a whole, shows its chief strength in the early 
middle-age periods.' In tables of urban residents this 

' The subjoined ehart, reproduced from Paul Meuriot's De» agglomrra- 
Hotu urbainex dans VEuro-pe cofdemporaine (Paris, 1S97), shows the dis- 
tribntioD by agre, per 10,000 persoos, of the populatioos of Franco and 
Baris respectively : — 
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feature is even more pronounced. The city population 
is replenished in the periods of youth and early middle 
age not only by immigration from abroad, but by the 
influx from the rural districts. The age pyramid bulges, 
therefore, at the points represented by these periods in 
life. In other words, the city acquires, mainly at the 
expense of the rural areas, an undue strength in persons 
of productive age, a fact which forms one of the chief 
contributory causes of its great economic capacity per head 
of population, 
^e nind American cities, particularly the larger ones, have pos- 
sessed this magnetism in marked degree. They have drawn 
far more than their share of young aliens, and at the same 
time have laid heavy toll upon the country districts of the 
land.^ The call of the city is heard most plainly by the 
able-bodied young man or woman ; infants and persons of 
advanced years do not ordinarily come to the populous 
community save as dependents upon individuals of the 
productive age. The drain which the city makes upon 
the rural areas cannot, then, be measured merely by count- 
ing heads. Those who seek the city's opportunities, its 
fellowship, its comforts, and its human interest are the 
best blood of the land, the vigorous, the ambitious, and the 
firm-willed of both sexes; it is the crippled, the dull, and 
the shiftless who commonly remain behind.' Urban popula- 

> During the deoAde 1890-1900 about 75 per cent of the aliens who 
oame to the United States were between the ages of 15 and 40 years. 
As will be pointed out a little later, most of these went to the oities. In 
regard to the age distribution of those who oame to the oities from the 
rural districts we have no statistioal data, but there is no good reason 
to suppose that they were not of about the same ages. A full disousdon 
of the matter may be found in the census BuUHin^ No. 13, ** A Discussion 
of Age SUtistios" (Washington, 1904). The census of 1900 showed that 
of the whole national population 49 per cent were between the ages of 15 
and 45, but that of the population of the oities of over 25,000 about 54 
per cent were between those ages. 

• C. M. Robinson* Tht CaU rf Uu CUy (New Tork, 1908). 
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tioD ought, therefore, aa it does, to make a superior showing 
ID wealth and income per head. It ought to display quali- 
ties of initiative ; and its achievements per individual should 
in general be greater than those of rural areas, for it contains 
more persons of achieving age. 

The United States is commonly regarded as the land par 
excdlence of alien accumulation, and in truth the resort to 
these shores during the last four decades has presented a 
phenomenon unparalleled in human history. Yet the 
census of 1910 showed that of the whole national popula- 
tion less than 15 per cent was foreign-born. To the 
country as a whole, therefore, the alien influx has not 
presented any unsolvable problem of social assimilation; 
but if one regards only the cities, and particularly the 
larger cities, one finds the situation to be very different. 
Id the cities of over 25,000 the foreign-bom constituted, 
in 1910, about 26 per cent of the population; in those 
of over 100,000 the ratio was about 35 per cent, and in 
some of the largest cities it ran above 50 per cent. The 
decline in immigration during the European war is siu% to 
reduce these ratios. 

Tiie reasons for the strength of the foreign-bom element 
in the larger cities are easy enough to find. It is not, as 
might be superficially supposed, that large cities are usually 
ports of entry for European immigrants, and that the im- 
migrant settles down at his first point of arrival ; for this 
would not explain the presence of great alien elements in 
cities like Chicago, Cincinnati, and St. Louis. The real 
reasons are numerous, and they are chiefly economic. 
Immigrants of some nationalities do go, and go in large 
numbers, to the rural districts ; whole agricultural regions 
of the West, for example, are peopled by Scandina\'ianH. 
The greater part of the alien influx has. however, during 
the last few decades at any rate, come from the cotmtriea 
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of Eastern, Middle, and Southern Europe. These races, 
Slavs, Poles, Lithuanians, Italians, Greeks, and Armenians, 
go very largely to the urban centres, mainly because they 
come here with neither the capital nor the skill necessary 
to enable them to do anything else. Although many of them 
come from the agricultural regions of their own lands, few 
bring any knowledge of farming that would be of much 
service to them here. It takes a little knowledge to be 
even an agricultural laborer; and for an immigrant to 
become a farmer in America on his own account requires 
some capital as well as some knowledge, whereas to obtain 
a place as a sewer-digger or as a rough laborer in one of the 
various urban establishments requires neither. Most im- 
migrants come to America to find work; and they go, 
accordingly, where the work which they can do is to be 
found. So long as industry concentrates itself in the large 
cities, and so long as great industries present a steady 
demand for cheap, unskilled labor, both of men and of 
women, the large cities will naturally get most of those 
aliens who come without either skill or sustenance. About 
the only great industry employing large quantities of un- 
skilled labor and situated outside the larger cities is that of 
mining. This industry does draw great numbers of newly 
arrived aliens into its vortex. It is chiefly for this reason 
that Pennsylvania usually ranks next to New York in the 
statistics of immigrant destinations. 

Social as well as economic motives of course have their 
influence. Aliens who speak only their own language like 
to be among their own^ple L a strange land ; more- 
over, their passage to America is very often paid for 
by friends or relatives already here. When a colony of 
any nationality is once started, therefore, the social motive 
comes quickly into play. All these things have, however, 
been so fully elaborated by writers upon the ethnic fac- 
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tors in city government that they need no further discus- 
UOD here.' 

The problem of governing the state and the nation re- 
mains primarily a problem of governing native Americans j 
but the task of administering the affairs of the larger cities 
has, as the figures prove, become that of making political 
and administrative provision for units of a population of 
which a very large portion has come to America without 
sound and well-fixed political traditions. This is not to 
say that the alien element is wholly or even mainly respoa- 
sible for the fact that the government of great cities is 
America's "one conspicuous failure." No American city 
has had its affairs more consistently mismanaged, or has 
been able to develop fewer wholesome municipal traditions, 
than Philadelphia ; yet the foreign-bom element in the 
population of Philadelphia is much weaker than it is in 
any of the other cities of the largest class. Nevertheless, 
the fact that the alien-born bulk large in nearly all American 
cities of any considerable size does complicate the problems 
of municipal government. It can hardly be true, for 
example, that the influence of heredity can affect the buM- 
neaa aptitudes, the tastes, and even the ideals of races, and 
yet be without bearing upon their political propensities. 
A considerable proportion of those who have come to America 
during the last half-century are men who did not possess 

' The beat niodnct discussion, bMed, however, on the eensos figuraa 
of ISBO. U ia A. F. Weber's Orourth of Cities in Ifie NinfUmih Century. 
SM-SIOl Pot itioro extended ooiuidcffstions, see P. F. Hall's immigra- 
tim (New Tork. 1906). espeoiaUjr chs. iv. and vii. ; R. Mayo-Smitb, Emi- 
^ratUn and Immigraiitm {New York, 1904); the report of the Uniled 
Stfttni ImmierKtion CommiMiou (2 vols.. WashioKton, 1911): uid aUo the 
mnnsal reports ot the CommiBaioncr-OenenJ of IminiKnttion. A Li»t of 
B««k* on fmmigratian was issued by the Library of Congress in 1907. 
Sue also W. S. B«nn«t on •■ Thti Effect of Immigralion on Politics," and 
Qnuw Abbot on " The Inunigrant &iid Munioip&l Politiea," in Procetdingt 
ot Um NkUoooI Municipkl Lc«pi>, 190». pp. 143-150. 
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voting rights in their o^m lands, and whose fathers before 
them did not have such rights. As the discreet and sober 
use of the ballot is something not to be learned in a day or 
even in a generation, it is not a matter for surprise, then, 
if alien-bom voters have often proved easy prey to the 
sophistry and cajolery of claptrap politicians. To a suc- 
cessful exploitation of the foreign-bom voters many of the 
worst factors in urban politics have been indebted for 
advancement. 
te poUti- The new citizen has neither political traditions nor 
n^SeT" prejudices. His eye is on the present rather than on the 
^ past. Being unable to go to sure sources of information 

concerning his new political duties, he must take such 
misguiding authorities as come *to him. These are, too 
often, the hired henchman of his own race, the newspaper 
of his own language (which is frequently kept in existence 
by patronage from the party in power), or the native-bom 
political roundsmen who cultivate his confidence for their 
own ends. All these make it appear to him that his own 
immediate advantage can be best served by following the 
counsel which they give; and, being led to believe that 
individual interest is the only motive which actuates Ameri- 
can-bom voters, he is quite liable to let himself be thus 
exploited. We have the testimony of seasoned campaigners 
that the alien-bom voter is inclined to think for himself if 
he gets the opportunity; but too often he does not secure 
even that small amoimt of fair information which is neces- 
sary to furnish food for thought. As a mle, practically all 
that he gets concerning the facts of the municipal situation 
comes to him in such form that it leads to one conclusion 
only. It is not that the foreign-bom voter is indiscriminat- 
ing, or that he always prefers to vote for one of his own 
race or religion. Experience has proved that he cannot 
always be stampeded by appeals to class prejudice, or 
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delivered blindly to the support of some political faction. 
Given a fair chance, he is, according to authoritative testi- 
mony, a voter of at least normal independence. If he has 
too often proved to be the tool of the exploiter, it is largely 
because a system of partisan nominations and a beclouded 
ballot have given the latter a redoubtable position. Loyalty 
to some social idea or custom which aliens have brought 
with them from their own lands, moreover, sometimes out- 
weighs their aversion to boss-domination. Time and again, 
in cities hke New York and Chicago it has been found impos- 
mble to get various bodies of foreign-bom citizens to range 
themselves on the side of honest and decent city government, 
owing to intei^racial jealousies and a fear that a change of 
administration would mean interference with their Sunday 
recreations or other social customs. 

In any case, the presence of the large alien element in urban 
areas gives the cities of the United States a prime interest 
in the terras of the naturalization law, in the rigid enforce- 
ment of this statute, in all regulations pertaining to the 
selection of immigrants, and, indeed, in every matter relat- 
ing to the immigration policy of the nation. The enormous 
assimilating power of the American people has often been 
commented upon by students of sociology ; but it is not by 
the American people as a whole that this process is per- 
formed. Most of the task falls upon the larger cities of 
the country, and it would therefore be surprising if mu- 
nicipal institutions did not in some degree feel the strain. 

A unit of population constituting a large city, when con- The dy- 
trastcd with a unit of equal size drawn from rural districts, ^^ 
BhowB marked differences in its birth, marriage, and death '•^''■ 
rates.' In the matter of births it seems to be generally 



■ Aeeimte aUtiatica reUting to vital progress (th&t ia. to the birth. 
I*. M>d (JMith nt«s} are not Aviulftble for tba wiiule United Statea, 
■ olSciiklly tvm«d the "ngiitntioa ~ 
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Birtii- true that the number per thousand of population is ahnost 
**" always greater in urban than in rural communities. In- 

deed, it has been laid down as a working rule that the 
birth-rate varies directly with density of population in all 
parts of the country. A superficial explanation of the 
situation in America may be found in the fact that alienS; 
among whom the bixth-rate is high, are numerous in urban 
populations ; but that would not explain why the birth- 
rate is larger among the native-bom in cities than among 
the same element in rural districts. The real explanation 
of this disparity, as of many other social phenomena, is 
probably economic. Since the national birth-rate is to a 
considerable extent dependent upon general economic con- 
ditions, rising in times of prosperity and falling in times of 
depression, it is more than likely that the higher birth-rate 
of the urban community connects itself with the city's 
superiority over the rural district in point of wage-earning 
power per capita.^ 
Mar- The urban marriage-rate per 10,000 of population is 

also considerably higher than the rural. This is accounted 
for in part by the fact that the city is proportionately 
stronger in persons of marriageable age, in part by the 
greater accuracy with which marriage records and statistics 
are kept there, and in part by the fact that many marriages 
which ought to go into rural statistics are credited to the 
city in which the ceremony happens to have been performed. 
The economic factor of greater income-earning power per 
individual also has its influence. 

are*, which oovert most of the Eastern and Middle, some of the Western, 
and parts of a few Southern states, comprises slightly over one-half of 
the total population of the Union. 

^But this is a matter upon which demographical authorities widely 
disagree. An interesting discussion of the matter by C. A. Verrijn-Stuart 
may be found in the BuUetin dt Vitutitul inUmatianaU de •tatUtiqtu, ziii 
(1903). 357-568. 
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The city, as is well known, has a death-rate per thousand 3. Da>tb- 
very much above that of the country, a social phenomenon 
which seems to have held true in all periods and in all 
countries. It was the decimating urban death-rate of the 
Middle Ages and the early modern centuries that kept the 
cities from making substantial headway in growth of popu- 
lation. In London the ordinary death-rate of the seven- 
teenth century is estimated to have been about fifty per- 
sons per thousand of population each year ; and it was not 
till about 1800 that the annual death-rate went below the 
annual birth-rate, thereby permitting the city to achieve 
some growth through natural increase. In this respect 
London was not unique among European cities ; on the 
contrary, her showing was probably better than that of the 
other great centres. Nor was the situation very different 
in America. In 1700 the death-rate of Boston was thirty- 
four per thousand ; in 1910 it had dropped to less than 
seventeen. The enormous advances made by the science of 
medicine, including improvements in sanitation, and prog- 
ress in personal hygiene, in arrangements for preventing the 
spread of infectiousdiseases,and in preventive medical science 
generally, — all this has cut down the urban death-rate in 
every large American city during the last three decades.^ 

^> Tb^ decline in the average death-rates of some Ibjko American citiea 
Bwj' he seen to the foUowiDg tabl^ of deaihs per thousand of population, 
irtiioh ItM b«eo compiled tram the reports ot the United States Census 
BtireMi: — 
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But, with it all, the city death-rate continues at every 
stage of human life to be higher than that of the rural 
district. Especially is this true, as one might expect, 
among children under five years of age. In larger cities 
the infant mortality is from twice to three times that of 
rural areas having an equal number of children; in the 
case of children imder one year of age the discrepancy is very 
much greater. Many circiunstances combine to bring 
about this situation. The poverty, the cramped quarters, 
and the general lack of even elementary necessities with 
which the population of congested urban districts has to 
contend accoimt for much of it. It is the tenement wards 
of the large city that make the figures of infant mortality 
what they are. The employment of married women, par- 
ticularly of the poorer classes, in wearing industrial occu- 
pations is also a factor of importance, as is shown by the 
heavy infant mortality of those cities in which textile in- 
dustries prevail.^ In any event, much of the heavy loss 
of population in its earlier years is admittedly preventable; 
its continuance is due largely to public failure to realize 
the seriousness of the situation and to official apathy in 
the attempts made to remedy it.^ It has been demonstrated, 
for example, that the annual infant mortality in large cities 
can be greatly reduced by strict inspection and control of 
the milk supply, yet this is a matter which in many com- 
munities has received but half-hearted attention from the 
municipal authorities. 

Of all conservation measures none can be more worthy 
than those which have for their end the conservation of 
human life. It is in the infant mortality of the cities, large 

» See the interesting table printed in P. J. Goodnow's Municipal Goth 
emmerU (New York, 1909), 30^1. 

* National (Donservation (Commission, BuUeHn of the CommiUee of One 
Hundred on NoHonal Health; being a Report on National Vitality, iu 
Wa$U and Coneervation, prepMned by Ftolesior Irving Fisher, July, 1909. 
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and small, that the greatest saving can be made ; for in some 

respects the infant death-rate is a barometer of the efficiency 

^^of a city's administration in matters of health and sanitation. 

^HConccntration of population engenders a heavy drain upon 

^^■be vitality of a race, and only by lavish outlays of akill, 

^^■nergy, and money can this drain be held in check. The 

^^■rater-supply system, the sewerage arrangements, the parks 

l^nnd recreation grounds, the schools, the transit facilities in so 

far as they operate to relieve density, the public-health 

department, the street-cleaning service, the inspection of 

food, — nearly every branch of city administration reflects 

its efficiency or its inefficiency upon the figures of infant 

u mortality. Much as all these services have been improved, 

^^B— and the improvement has shown itself in the lower 

^^■nortality rates of the past few decades, — the city still 

^Hoses, by its high death-rate, most of what it gains through 

^^Bn excess of births. Apart from the infant mortality, the 

^^Kfference between the urban and the rural districts in the 

n matter of death-rates is not great. Among adults a large 

proportion of the city's excess can be traced to the nerve- 

bcking strain of city life and the larger accidental death- 

; of the urban conununity. Most of the hazardous and 

Ctra-hazardous occupations of industry and commerce 

! urban employments, and many serious diseases which 

J at least semi-accidental, so far as the usual methods of 

attracting them go, are peculiarly the diseases of city 

wellere. 

■ Surreying the field of vital progress as a whole, one 
1 clearly that the rural districts may make a greater 
t contribution to the growth of national population than 
D cities. Where this is so, the urbanization of a coun- 
' ought, in the absence of immigration, to mean a slower 
[ of national growth. Possibly the increasing slowness 
, growth in population 
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part explained by the steady drift of the English population 
into urban centres. 
Phyiiod A good deal used to be said and written about the de- 

^^**^' bilitating effect of urban life upon individual physique. 
Nothing seemed easier to establish than a priori conclusions 
as to the superior physical development of the rural popu- 
lation. It was, indeed, so far taken for granted that the 
rural militiaman was physically superior to the townsman, 
that one of the stock arguments for the encouragement of 
English agriculture by com laws and other protective legis- 
lation was the necessity of preserving that yeomanry of 
England which was alleged to furnish the military sinew of 
the kingdom. There are, of course, a great many reasons 
why the per capita physical attainment of the country 
ought, if it could be measured, to be greater than that of 
Theoidff the town. That minute division of labor in urban indus- 
"*^ tries which even in Adam Smith's day required a man to 

spend his lifetime in making the nineteenth part of a pin, 
nowadays gives him an even more specialized task in pro- 
duction. Most urban occupations develop only a very 
small part of the worker's physical powers, whereas the 
rural employments encourage bodily versatility and all- 
round physical development. 
What tha When one attempts to adduce accurate statistical evidence 
^J^^*^ of this rural prowess in point of physical development, 
however, one does not find the expected proofs so readily 
forthcoming. Statistical data to prove or to disprove the 
claim are not to be had in America, for there is in this coimtry 
no arrangement for recording the physical measurements of 
typical sections of the population. Prisoners in jails, 
athletes in training, applicants for places on city police 
forces, newly enlisted men in the army or navy, are all 
measured and the results are put on paper; but these 
classes, even taken together, form so small a part of the 
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national population that generalization from their measure- 
ments would be unfair and inconclusive. We must go to 
those countries of continental Europe, such as France, 
Germany, and Italy, where universal military service is 
compulsory, and where, in consequence, practically the 
whole adult male population is subjected, section by section, 
to physical examinations of exactly the same scope and 
nature. Now, the evidence that comes from all these 
countries — and it is based upon the measurements of many 
millions of men drawn from all sections during the laat 
quarteivcentury — gives no conclusive support to the notion 
that city life is physically debilitating. On the contrary, 
the percentage of those who are rejected each year for failure 
to meet the minimum requirements in height, weight, chest 
measurement, and bo forth, is in many cases higher among 
recruits from the rural areas than among those drafted from 
the population of the large cities. It may be, of course, 
that many of those who enter the army from the cities were 
bora in the country ; but that factor alone would scarcely 
account for the urban superiority which the army statistics 
often show. It ought to be added, also, that this evidence 
which disputes popular notions concerning the superiority 
of rural life as a developer of physical strength and stamina 
receives corroboration in the expressed opinions of nearly 
every one who has given the matter careful obser\'ation. 
Military leaders have frequently, in the great wars of the 
nineteenth century, commented upon the superior powers 
of physical endurance displayed by urban regiments. If 
the urbanization of a people means physical degeneracy, 
the evidence now obtainable gives no conclusive proof 
of it.* Health, strength, and vigor evidently depend less 



'Mu«h has been writt«n on both Bides of this qaestioii, ohiefly by Pr<^ 
tMiw Bn-ntano uf Muniob and other Gemuui mH>nomiati. A lummary 
of tlw daU may b« found in Wobvr'i <;rou<lk of Citiet. pp. 382-397. 
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on place of residence and occupation than upon cleanli- 
ness, variety of diet, and prompt attention to minor 
bodily ills. 
Eautiye The balauceHsheet of a people's intellectual attainment 

J^^SaroUt. ^ something that cannot very well be cast in figures. 
Having no gauge of popular erudition, one can make only 
a general comparison of urban with rural populations as 
regards the percentage of illiterates found in each. The 
census of 1910 showed that, whereas 4.9 per cent of the 
total white population of the United States over ten years of 
age was classed as illiterate, the proportion in cities of over 
25,000 was only 4.3. per cent, and this despite the presence 
of the large alien element in them.^ This greater freedom 
of the urban centres from illiteracy is due in part to their 
superior day-school faciUties and to their better enforcement 
of the laws relating to compulsory education; but to a 
greater degree it is perhaps attributable to the supplemen- 
tary agencies of crude education in which the city abounds, 
— the night school, the neighborhood house, and, by no 
means least, the daily newspaper. In the city, moreover, 
the pressure put upon the illiterate is very great ; even the 
least remunerative employments open to youths require 
that the employee shall be able to read and write. 
Is the intei- It may be urged that although the city may thus make a 
periority'of better showing at the lowest rung of the intellectual ladder, 
MRimed r ^* ^^^ ^^* uecessarfly follow that the general average of 
reai^ intelligence or of mental achievement in it is any greater 

than in the country. We have been assured, at any rate, 
that the city-dweller's assumed superiority in knowledge 
is only superficial, that "scattered and unrelated fragments 

There is also an excellent study of the whole matter, based on data slath- 
ered during the Boer War, in the British Blue Book of 1904 on " Physical 
Deterioration." 

^ Despite the large alien influx the percentage of illiteracy has been 
steadily falling. 
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of h&lf-baked information form a stock of 'knowledge' with 
which the townsman's glib tongue enables him to present a 
showy intellectual shop-front."' Most of the best and 
strongest intellectual work done in the cities is performed, 
it is said, by mral-bred men. There are, however, no con- 
clusive ways of determining the extent to which the professed 
superiority of the townsman in point of education is unwar- 
ranted ; consequently the world continues to take him at 
his own value. If it be true that education is largely a 
matter of opportunity, there is every reason why the citizens 
of urban communities should make the better showing. 

Many sermons have been preached upon the inferiority 
of urban moral standards ; but, like the allegations concern- 
ing the enfeebled physical development of the city-bom, 
these indictments rest for the most part upon little more 
than biassed and uncomprehensive observation.* There 
are no trustworthy indices of public morals ; for the 
standards of different races are never fairly comparable, 
nor are those of different sections of the same people. A3 
presumptive evidence bearing on the moraUty of a community 
the statistics of the criminal courts may be brought forward ; 
and in the Ught of such testa the city makes a rather poor 
showing. In the United States the cities are commonly 
debited with two or three times their due share of the nation's 
convicted criminals. There are, however, some things to be 
noted in extenuation of this discreditable urban achievement. 
The cities, especially the larger ones, are, as every one 
knows, the habitat of malefactors whom they have not 
tutored into crime. The country youth of vicious disposi- 
tion is pretty sure to drift where his propensities can find 



> J. K. HobKut, Th» Bpolitlitm a} Modern CapUalitm (New Toric, I9M), 

■ Por ma «xMDple, M« Jooiab Strong, Th« TwtntUA Century Cily (K«v 
Tori:, 18Q8). 
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scope ; but the city which must bear the brunt of his later 
criminal record is not the author of his waywardness. It is 
not because the moral plane is lower in the urban centres 
that the criminal classes gravitate there ; it is only because 
density of population affords greater opportunity for gain- 
ing the emoluments of crime, and at the same time better 
chances of escaping detection. Crimes against the person 
— assaults and the like — are not relatively more niunerous 
in the city than in the rural area; but the city is more 
prolific in crimes against property, such as burglary, larceny, 
and embezzlement, for the obvious reason that the temp- 
tations to these offences are stronger where things of high 
value are thrust continuously before the eyes of the covetous. 
In the city, moreover, the vicissitudes of employment are 
many. Men are at work to-day and out of work to-morrow ; 
hence there is always an idle element, and this element is, 
from its lack of honest earnings, under pressure to transgress 
the laws. The saloon, the opium-dive, the brothel, and 
those pawnbrokers who seek their profits from the fruits 
of thievery, are each entitled to a fair share in the responsi- 
bility for the city's criminal record; yet they are all ex- 
crescences upon normal urban life rather than essential 
features of it.^ Their elimination is, however, scarcely 
within the range of to-morrow's possibilities ; hence, while 
ban cities remain what they are, the urban crime rate is likely to 

9wth and 1.1 

B inoTOMe contmue high. 

"*"*•• The expanding crime ratio of the United States, taken as 

a whole during the last two or three decades, has given rise 
to serious misgivings in the minds of many students of 
social statistics ; but this development, it may be suggested, 
is possibly no more than a corollary to the steady shifting of 

> ThoM who are interested in thii topic will find a readable eeaay on 
*'Qfeat Citiea, and their Influenee for Good and Evil" in Charlea Kincdey'a 
Mi9e$aani€9 (2 vola., London, 1800), II. 318-345. 
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population. The crime ratio of the larger cities is much 
greater than that of the rural areas ; and, since the cities grow 
much more rapidly than these districts do, it would be strange 
if the number of crimes did not increase with greater relative 
rapidity than the population of the Union a-s a whole. The 
progress of urban concentration is doubtless responsible for 
much of the national growth in criminality ; not, however, 
because the growth of cities tends to lower the entire moral 
tone of a people, but because the urban centres provide 
greater scope for that element which, whether in city or 
in country, is governed in its activities by its oppoi^ 
tunities. 

The cities of the United States, being stronger in persons Owne^hip 
of productive age than are the rural areas, ought to have 
a greater incorae-e^irning power per head of population. 
It is certain, at any rate, that the per capita wealth of the 
cities far exceeds that of the rural communities. Of the 
total wealth of the United States, as estimated in 1910, 
the urban population possessed about three-fourths, or more 
than double its proportionate share. These reckonings, 
however, include personal as well as real property. If one 
takes only real property as the basis of calculation, and 
estimates the relative number of those who own property 
and those who do not, one gets a very different showing; 
for the percentage of those who own real property is much 
latf^r in the rural districts. It is true that the real signifi- 
eaoce of the proportion of "farm families owning their 
honaes," as given in the census returns (nearly sixty-three 
per cent, by the enumeration of 1910), is somewhat impaired 
by the fact that much of this "ownership" is in fonn rather 
than in reality ; for heavily mortgaged farm-homes are no 
rarity in the agricultural states of this country. But, with 
all due allowance for this fact, the real-propertied element 
population of the United States is much larser 
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than that in the urban. It seems, indeed, to be a law of 
urban concentration that the more congested the popula- 
tion the lower becomes the ratio of home-owning families. 
In Baltimore this ratio was 33.7 per cent, in Chicago 26.2 per 
cent, in Boston 17.1 per cent, in New York 11.7 per cent, 
and in the crowded boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx 
only 2.9 and 13.1 per cent, respectively. 
Ph>perty This marked difference in the ratio of home-owners to 

MrvaUuL total population, as between city and rural areas, is one of 
great social and political importance. That indefinable 
inspiration to thrift which John Stuart Mill called the 
''magic of property," and which he credited with the alchemy 
of turning sand into gold, is more general and more effective 
in country than in town. It is well known that a wide- 
spread ownership of property makes for conservatism and 
soberness in popular thought, whereas the propertyless 
element is liable to be radical in its political, social, and eco- 
nomic views. The history of nations affords plenty of evidence 
that urban centres are impatient of the slow course which 
social and political institutions commonly take in working 
out their own evolution, and hence that their growth is sure 
to promote radicaUsm in all departments of thought. It 
has done so in the United States during the last twenty 
or thirty years. Urban concentration means, accordingly, 
that the landless man rises to supremacy in the voting-lists, 
that the property-owning element dwindles in relative im- 
portance, and that through this wide difference an antag- 
onism of interest between the two classes is likely to be 
aroused. The rural district, in its broad diffusion of 
ownerships, possesses a strong incentive to sober habits of 
thought ; the large city does not have this advantage. 
Other pointt There are many other viewpoints from which the urban 
and rural populations of the United States might be subjected 
to fair comparison, but enough have been used to show that 
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marked differences exist in the social textures of the two. 
Compared from any single point of view, these differences 
are perhaps not of very much consequence ; the mere fact 
that the American city is stronger in its percentage of 
females or weaker in its ratio of illiterates scarcely suffices 
to give urban populations any distinctive social coloring. 
Taken together, however, the variations show a difference 
Id make-up both great and important. It is to be remem- 
bered, moreover, that some of the most marked discrepancies, 
quite visible to the naked eye, are not statistically comput- 
able. Differences between urban and rural populations in 
their versatility of interests, in their breadth of intellectual 
horizon, in their average qualities of initiative, perseverance, 
and constancy, in their capacity to develop and to follow safe 
ideals, — these are things which cannot be set forth in 
columns of numerals. la the public imagination the city 
looms large as a place where sordid and material motives fill 
the minds and govern the acts of men, a place of excessive 
individualism, where neighborhood feeling is almost absent, 
and where, through the incessant shifting of the people, 
no neighborhood traditions can ever become firmly rooted. 
Its population is restive, impulsive, intolerant of delay (yet 
docile enough in its continued submission to public abuses), 
laying too little stress upon the family as the ultimate 
social unit and too much upon artificial organizations that 
are more social in aim than in ultimate accomplishment. If 
all these traits could be weighed in the balance and their 
intensity determined, the real extent of the modem city's 
influence upon national life, and of its departure from the 
rural unit in texture and problems, could be more accurately 
measured. 

It is in the great cities of the land that the extremes of Pi"* 
national life come face to face. There it is that the high- utf 

i outture stares down tiie street at unalloyed i^jiorance. 
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The extremes of personal wealth and poverty are also there. 
If one desires the best in men of science, of art, of industry, 
one will find them in the large city ; if one wants the worst 
tjrpes of illiteracy, depravity, and indolence, one will find 
them there too. It is from this heterogeneity that the 
population of the city derives its individualism; it is this 
that accounts for the sang-froid with which one half of it 
regards the way in which the other half lives. As a fair 
consequence of this oil-and-water amalgam of its population, 
the city will undoubtedly continue to present both the 
highest achievements in political virtue and the basest 
spectacles of political vice. Across its warp of sacking, as 
Lord Bryce puts it, are woven threads of silver and gold, 
heonioihio Into this great melting-pot of American municipal Ufe 
ii^ the baser elements of indifference, ignorance, and greed, 

together with the finer elements of intelligence, pubUc 
spirit, and self-sacrifice, must be poured, and out of the 
mass will come the composite of American citizenship. 
The modem metropolis, whether in America or elsewhere, 
is neither an Athens nor a Gomorrah ; it is both rolled into 
one. In the rural community, which has the features of 
neither one nor the other, the problem of maintaining a 
reasonable standard of ideals and achievements is easier 
than in the city, where these things must be determined 
by the might of the stronger among its modem Hellenes 
and Philistines.^ That the city's influence upon the political, 
social, and economic ideals of the whole people ought by 
every effort to be thrown into the proper channel is of the 

> "The dty is the speotrosoope of looiety; it analyzes and sifts the 
population, separating and classifying the diverse elements. The entire 
progress of civilization is a process of differentiation, and the dty is the 
greatest differentiator. The mediocrity of the country is transformed by 
the city into the highest talent or the lowest. Genius is often bom in 
the country, but it is brought to light and developed by the dty." — A. F. 
Wbbkb, Tk€ Orawth cf COtec in the NinetemUh CeiUwry (New York, 1899), 
442. 
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most vital importance ; for the urban population is in ef- 
fect more influential than its numerical strength implies. 
As the element which supplies the leaders of thought, and 
which through its press has an incalculable influence upon 
the moulding of public opinion, it must be credited with 
far more than forty-five per cent of the responsibility for 
the successes or the failures of American political life. 
The problems of the city are not, therefore, the problems 
of its own citizens alone. The proper solution of them is 
of vital moment to all who value American ideals ; for the 
ideals of a nation are determined by the most influential 
among various elements of its population, and, being so 
determined, they are in constant process of change. TTie 
course of alteration is unheralded by any blast of trumpets, 
and it often evades even the notice of trained observers. 
Transformations in the political or the social psychology of 
a people proceed insidiously. Hence it is that a general 
betterment of popular ideals may descend on a land, like 
ran angel, unawares, or a deterioration may come even 

k thief in the night. 

I the city, then, with all that it expresses and implies, Tmi 
must be the controlling factor in the national life of the future, 
there is no service more truly patriotic than that of helping 
to make it a better place for men to Uve in. True patriotism, 
as has been well said, requires "not only that a man shall 
bo ready to make the supreme sacrifice for his country's 
salvation, but that he shall stand ever-ready to devote his 
time and talents to the less conspicuous but equally momen- 
tous duty of maintaining public order, protecting private 
property, and preserving the lives of hia fellows against the 
dangers which lurk in foul tenements, in unclean food, and 
in that whole field of civic administration whose mismanage- 
ment leaves a trail of misery through the habitations of 
^o m^t^J^js^r. as Henry Dmmmond has 
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reminded us, is what we are here for. ** He who makes the 
city makes the world. For though men may make cities, 
it is after all the cities which make men. Whether our 
national life is great or mean, whether our social virtues 
are mature or stunted, whether our sons are vicious or 
moral, whether religion is possible or impossible, depends 
upon the city. To the reformer, the philanthropist, the 
economist, the politician, this vision of the city is the great 
classic of social literature.'' 

RBrBRBNGSS 

Reliable data regarding the social stnicture of the Amerioan dty may 
be had most oonveniently from the various BuUetina which the United 
States Bureau of the Census issues during the years following each de- 
cennial enumeration. These bulletins, which take up such topics as the 
distribution of population by sex, age, and nativity, the statistics of 
illiteracy, the progress of population as disclosed by the birth and death 
rates, Uie ownership of property, and many other matters, usually in- 
clude some interesting discussions of the figures which they contain. 
IVo exoeUent monographs dealing with the sociological anatomy of the 
modem city are Paul Meuriot's De9 agglomerationa urbainea dana V Europe 
eorUemparaine (Paris, 1897), and A. F. Weber's Orowth of CiHea in the 
Nineteenth Century (New York, 1899), especially ch. v. On the general 
questions of ethnic structiure, no work approaches in value Emile Levas- 
seur's La population frangaiee (3 vols., Paris, 1889-1892). 

Books dealing with the social textiure of American city population are 
H. B. Woolston's Study of the Population of ManhattanviUe (New York, 
1909) ; F. A. Buah6e's Ethnic Factors in the Population of Boston (New 
York, 1903) ; and E. E. Pratt's Industrial Causes of the Congestion of 
Population in New York City (New York, 1911). The last-named volume 
contains a useful bibliography. Mention should also be made of T. J. 
Jones's Sociology of a New York City Block (New York, 1904), which is a 
painstaking study of real value. There are a great many useful tables in 
the volumes relating to the Pittsburgh Survey, issued under the auspices of 
the Russell Sage Foundation. Indeed, the supply of first-hand material now 
available for the study of urban sociology is so extensive that any attempt 
to enumerate all of it would constitute a formidable task. 
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THE Cnr AND THE STATE 



The American city is a municipal corporation created ^v 
by the state under its reserved rights of internal sovereignty ; tui 
it derives all its powers from state lawe, and it is subordinate _ 
in all its activities to the state's authority. It is one of - 
the agents which the state uses for the more convenient 
administration of local government. To this end, the city 
is intrusted with only such powers as the legislature may 
think wise to confer, and even in such grants it acquires 
no vested right. Municipal authority may be enlai^ed, 
abridged, or entirely withdrawn by the legislature at pleiis- 
ure. In other words, the state authorities have the right 
to govern the city just as they govern any other area within 
their jurisdiction. This is a fundamental principle of 
American law. so well recognized that it is not nowadays 
open to question.' 

But upon this supremacy of the state legislature in all mst^ < 
ters of municipal government there are two important kinds i 
of limitation; (1) those restrictions which are imposed upon 
all legisiative freedom by the constitution of the United - 
States, and (2) those special limitations which are contained v 
in the constitutions of the various states themselves. Thei* 
federal constitution, for ejcaraple, withholds from all legia- 
lative bodies, state and national, the power to take private 
property for public uae without just compensation. What ^ 
a state itself cannot do, it cannot empower any subordinate 

■ MmwetW r. Uvrntt, 102 V. S. 472. prinlod in J. H. B«ae'aS<l«e- 
Jt^afCatf M Munieipai Corporalioni (C«inbridg», 1911), 54. 
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authority to do; hence, legislative freedom in the matter 
of granting powers to municipal corporations is subjected 
to some very important checks. More important and far 
more numerous are the limitations imposed upon the 
legislatures of states by their own constitutions. In the 
earlier state constitutions these restrictions were few; in 
some there were none at all with reference to municipal 
government. By the middle of the nineteenth century, 
however, the dispositlQjQL_tg.jnsert checks upon legislative 
mterference with local administration had become so marked 
that whenever state constitutions were revised some such 
provisions were almost invariably inserted. During the 
last fifty or sixty years this tendency has grown even stronger, 
until it has nowadays come to be taken for granted that, 
whenever a state adopts a new constitution or revises an 
old one, it will almost certainly use the opportunity to in- 
sert various restrictive clauses relating to legislative freedom 
in matters of local government. 
Mir t Constitutional limitations upon the freedom of the 
legislature to deal with city affairs are of great variety. 
Many of them relate to the form of city charters or to the 
methods of framing them. In some states the legislature is 
forbidden to charter cities by speqial act; in others it is 
required to grant all charters in this way. Some state 
constitutions prohibit changes in city charters unless they 
are made with the consent of the citizens ; others guarantee 
to the voters of cities the right to frame their own charters 
and to enact them into force by referenda free from legis- 
lative interference, — in other words, to adopt so-termed 
"home-rule" charters. A common form of limitation pre- 
vents legislatures from giving cities undue borrowing powers, 
or from empowering municipaUties to grant perpetual 
* franchises to pubUc-service corporations or to loan their 
vjdredit to private enterprises. 
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Clauses forbidding the legislature to charter cities by PfoUwi 
special laws, or to pass auy special laws for individual cities, "{^J^ 
have made their way into the constitutioiia of at least 
twenty statM,; yet these prohibitions have usually been 
(^TounJ easy to evade. As long ago as 1851, for example, 
the Ohio constitution stipulated that the state legislature 
should pass no special acts conferring corporate power, but 
should arrange for the organization of cities by general 
laws, and should give all such laws a uniform operation 
tliroughout the state.' In the following year the Ohio_ otuo' 
legislature enacted a general municipal code which divided ""'" 
all the cities of the state into two classes and proWded a 
somewhat different form of organization for each. But 
the process of dividing the cities into classes did not stop 
there. Further classifjnng took place as time went on until di mtK 
there were nearly as many classes as there were cities.' tk 
Accordingly, when the legislature desired to pass any special "' 
law for an individual city, it merely had to make the law 
general in form, that is, apphcabie to the class to which the 
city belonged.* In this way the constitutional provision _ 
against special legislation was wholly evaded. 

This practice continued untU 1902, when the Supreme m wiik 
Court of Ohio took a stand against it * and .thus forced the S^ 
legislature to pass one general code for all the cities of over "^ 
5000 population.^ But this merely forced things to the 

•Art. xu. if 1.6: art. U. { 26. 

* In ftU thnrw were eleven classes, eieht of which coatftined only one 
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* For cuounple : "Any city of the first olaas. h&%'ing tt population 
100,000 inhabituitj, wherein « public avenue of not leas thah 100 

width is now projooted, to t>e known as Gilbert Avenue, is 
nulhonud to iMuo bonds, eto." 

• State r. Jonm. tW Ohio. 453. 
' A good nimmAr; of thia oode, with a narrative of the events 

to Its adoption, is c^ven in John A. Pairlie's Ktiayi in Municip<d 
(New York. 1908). eh. v. The oode itself is edited. 
Md aotos, by WmIo U. Ellia (CinoinnaU, 190B), 
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other extreme. Cincinnati with over 200,000 population 
and Ashtabula with less than 10,000 were wedged into 
the same groove. What suited one did not suit the other. 
The laiger mimicipalities complained that they were in a 
legislative strait-jacket, that they could not handle their 
new problems within the rigid terms of the general law. 
Cleveland, for example, foimd itself imable to deal with 
billboard nuisances, or to provide public lectiu^es in its 
schools, or to require the isolation of persons afflicted with 
tuberculosis, or to do many other things which the city 
coimcil desired to have done during the ten years following 
1902, — and all because no general powers covering such 
matters had been inserted in the mimicipal code.^ The 
smaller cities, on the other hand, foimd themselves bur- 
dened with much administrative machinery which they did 
not want and provided with many powers which they could 
not use. 
3) with The outcome of the whole matter was that in 1912 the 

omeraie. o\d Constitutional provision of 1851 relating to general 
charter laws was replaced by a new one which gave to all 
the cities of Ohio the right either to _fr»me. their JMVIL char- 
ters or to adopt by local referendum any .general or q)ecia] 
charter law which the legislature may pass.' It is under 
this new freedom that Cleveland adopted its present charter 
in 1913 and Dayton secured its city-manager plan in the 
year following. \ 

^lat Ohio's The experience of this state has been set forth in some 
J^",r°** detail because it shows that constitutional provisions which 
forbid special legislation for particular cities are liable to 
overreach themselves. If they can be evaded, they serve 
no purpose. If they are enforced upon the legislature, 

> Bee the pamphlet entitled ConBtilutioruU Home RiUe for Ohio Ciliea^ 
itraed by the Municipal Asiooiation of Cleveland in 1912. 
•ArtxYiiL 
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are apt to result in requiring cities to take a form of 
charter which none of thein want and which exactly fits 
the real needs of none. Cities of varying size and interesta 
are not alike in their problems or needs. On the other 
hand, they are not so utterly unlike that each one must 
necessarily be left to serve as a law unto itself. 

Recognizing the defects of a rigid code appljing to all The 
cities, but at the same time desiring to reHeve the legislature ewter' 
of the enormous burden which is put upon it by the special " 
charter system, some states have enacted what may be 
termed "optional charter laws." Massachusetts and New 
York are perhaps the best examples. In 191.5 the Massa- 
chusetts legislature passed a measure of this sort which 
briefly provides that any city of that state (except Boston) 
may either retain its present charter or may adopt by popu- i. 
lar vote any one of the four general tj-pes of charter incor- 
porated in the act. These four types or plans provide re- 
spectively for (a) a mayor and city council of nine members 
elected at large, with all administrati\'e powers concentrated 
m the mayor, (b) a mayor and council of fifteen members 
of whom some are elected by wards and some at laige, 
with a somewhat less complete concentration of adminis- 
trative functions in the mayor's hands, (c) a commission of 
five members elected at large, without a city manager, and 
(d) a commission of five members with a city manager, 
Massachusetts cities may vote to adopt any one of these 
four plans, but only one plan may l>e voted upon at any 
one time, and if any one plan is adopted, no vote upon the 
adoption of any other plan may be taken for at least four 
years. 

In addition the act of 1915 provides certain uniform rules 
as to tlie use of the initiative and referendum, the methods 
of nomination, the abolition of party designations on the 
award of contracts, budgets-making, account- 
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ing, and so forth, which apply to all cities (except Boston), 
no matter which one of these four plans they may adopt. 
The aim of the law is to give cities a fair measure of latitude 
in selecting their own frame of government without allow- 
ing them such degree of freedom as might lead to abuse, while 
at the same time reUeving the legislature from the host of 
charter proposals which in the past have every year come 
from individual cities. 

A somewhat similar experiment has been tried in New 
York during the past few years. In this state, as will 
be explained on the next page, the constitution groups the 
cities into three classes and allows the legislature to pass 
general laws for each. In 1914 an optional charter law^ 
was enacted for cities of the second andJ]b^[djclaBaea^ that 
is to say, for all cities having populations of less than 
2 50^0 ,- This measure goes further than the Massachu- 
setts statute by providing seven different types of city 
g overnment^ any one of whicE~m^T>6 adopted by majority 
vote of the citizens. These include adaptations of the 
mayor-and-council, conmiission, and city-manager plans 
of government. On its face the New York law seems 
to give wider latitude than is really needed; but some 
of the plans do not differ widely from one another. In 
addition there are various general provisions which apply 
uniformly no matter which type of government a city may 
select.^ 

For many years New York has had experience with con- 
stitutional restrictions upon special legislation for cities, 
but these have not been so rigid as they were in Ohio prior 
to 1913. The restrictions in New York are of two sorts : 
(1) as to dealing with cities by cla sse^j and (2) as to consult- 
ing individual cities bAfnrp> IfgiftlfLtinn applying f/^ them 

IS finally enacted. Although the policy of classifying cities 



1 Uwi of New York, 1914, oh. 444. 
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■eeording to their size, and of requiring uniformity of 
legislative action with respect to all municipalities within 
each class, is there regartled as a good plan for ordinary 
use, yet it is recognized that there may be good reasons 
for permitting departures from it, and that such depar- 
tures, in the form of special legislation for individual 
cities, ought to be allowed under proper safeguards. The 
best safeguard, as it appeared to those who framed the New 
York constitution, is the necessity of consulting the au-t 
thorities of the city affected by the special statute. Hence 
the constitution groups the cities of the state into three 
classes, and permits the legislature to pass any law apply- 
ing to all the cities in any one of the three classes without 
consulting the authorities of such cities.' Legislation 
applying to a single city may also be enacted, but in such 
cases the city concerned must be consulted. When any 
measure applying to a single city (or to less than the whole 
number of cities in a class) has passed both branches of the 
legislature, it must be sent to the mayor of that city, who 
must return it within fifteen days with a declaration that 
it is or is not acceptable to the city authorities. If it is 
acceptable, it goes forward to the governor for his considera- 
tion, as in the case of other bills ; if it is not acceptable, it 
must be pa-ssed again by the legislature before it can be sent 
to him for approval. In actual practice, however, the New 
York plan has not proved ver^' effective in safeguarding 
the cities from special legislation. A somewhat different 
plan was provided in an amendment made to the constitu- 
tion of Illinois twelve years ago (1904). This pro\-ision placed 
a check upon the right of the state legislature to pass special 
act* for the government of Chicago, by prescribing that no 
Buch special act should go into operation until after its adop- 
tion by the voters of Chicago at a referendum * 
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Under this arrangement it has been found that while 
Chicago does not always get what its people want in the 
way of legislation th^ can at any rate repel attempts to force 
obnoxio\is measures upon them. All this was very well 
shown in 1907 when the city failed in its efforts to get a 
new charter satisfactory to its own people but at the same 
time kept the legislature from imposing upon the city charter 
provisions which the voters did not want. It is significant 
that the new constitution of Michigan includes provisions 
for local referenda on special legislation relating to any city 
of that state, 
■phero Yet, in spite of all these constitutional limitations, the 
onto^ state legislatures have a broad sphere of action in relation 
to municipal affairs, and they have used their powers un- 
sparingly. In the larger cities, legislative interference with 
the organization and functions of municipal administration 
has been so imremitting as frequently to constitute an 
obstacle to the development of any sound local traditions. 
In many cases, however, the arm of the legislature has 
been put forth in local affairs to good purpose and with 
excellent reason; for uncontrolled local administration is 
liable to become slovenly and even corrupt. When, for 
example, the police administration of a large city has come 
to be hopelessly honeycombed with the by-products of 
local poUtics, so that the laws of the state stand disre- 
garded, it is idle to urge that legislative interposition in 
the interest of law and order must be forever forestalled by 
some dogma of political laissez-faire. Legislatures have 

^interfered in such cases, and they ought to do so whenever 
the situation warrants. So, also, in their efforts to delivei 
cities from the bondage of spoilsmen through the applica- 

v^^ion of civil-service laws, and in establishing safeguards 
against the improvidence of municipal authorities, the 
legislatures have acted quite defensibly, even if sometimes 
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in a partisan spirit as well as in violation of local sentiment 
concerning the natural rights of autonomous municipahties. 

But not all legislative interference in the affairs of cities Motive 
has been prompted by any such proper motives; much '[ 
of it, on the contrary, has been actuated by an ill-concealed 
desire to serve purely partisan or personal ends. To help 
the dominant political party, or to gain the favor of public- 
aervice corporations, state legislatures have times without 
number betrayed the best interests of the larger cities and 
set the will of the citizens at naught. Not a session passes 
but the legislatures of Massachusetts, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania deliver their grist of special enactments for the 
benefit of Boston, New York City, and Philadelphia. It 
would be nonsense to assert that their prolific output of 
special legislation is needed or desired by these cities, or that 
it would ever be forthcoming if the cities themselves had 
power to order it otherwise. From 1885 to 1908 the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature passed no fewer than four hundred 
special laws relating to Boston, with the result that a volume 
containing the revised state statutes afTecting a single city 
filled more than six hundred closely-printed pages.' Many 
of these special acts, if not most of them, embodied ill-con- 
sidered, unnecessary, and primarily partisan legislative action. 
Yet the legislature of Massachusetts does its work carefully, 
and professes to have as much respect for the rights of the 
municipality as have the legislatures of most other states of 
the Union. 

Of the various methods of protecting cities against ovei^ The h< 
meddlesome legislatures the most effective is that known , 
aa the "home-rule charter" system. This plan appears to 
have had its origin in the Missouri constitution of IS75, 
which gave cities of over 100,000 population the right to 

• SlalMtm TtlatiHt to UU Cily «4 Botton (otL T. 
U06). 
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frame and enact their own charters.' By the provisions of 
the constitution the voters of the city might elect a charter 
board of thirteea members, — in other words, a miniature 
constitutional convention, — which was empowered either to 
frame a new city charter or to revise an old one, its work 
when finished to be submitted to the qualified voters at a 
regular election. During the first quarter-century follow- 
ing its adoption this system gained little headway outside 
the state in which it originated; in 1900 it had spread to 
three other states only.^ Within the next fifteen years, how- 
ever, eight more states incorporated in their constitutions 
the principle of the Missouri plan, and most of them made 
it applicable to smaller as well as to larger cities.^ 
How home- Among these twelve " home-rule charter " states there are 
m"^^*" considerable differences in the process and the machinery 
of charter-making. In some of them the initial step in 
the adoption or the revision of a municipal frame of govern- 
ment may be taken on petition of a prescribed number of 
voters ; * in others the city council must make the first 
move; and in one state, Minnesota, the initiative must be 
taken by the district court.^ In all cases (except in Minne- 
sota) the actual work of drafting a home-rule charter is 
intrusted to a commission commonly called a board of free- 
holders, made up of from thirteen to twenty-one members 
chosen by popular vote, usually at large, but in some cases 

' Art. is. !5 16-17. 

■ ConHtitution of California, 1879, art. xi. {$ 6-8; oonstitution of 
WaBhington, 1889, art. n. { 10; constitution of Minnesota, art. iv. 5 36 
(adopted in 1898). For the general history of the movement during this 
period, see M. R. Maltbie's paper on "City-made Charters," in YiUe 
Review. XIII. 380-407 (February, 1905). 

• Colorado in 1902, Oregon in 1906, Oklahoma and Michigan in 1908, 
and Arizona, Ohio, Nebraaka. and Texas in 1912. 

■ The percentage varies from 5 per cent in Colorado to 25 per cent in 
Washington. 

' Constitution of Minnesota, art. iv. S 36. 
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by wards ; and ia all cases the document, when finished, is 
submitted by referendum to the qualified voters of the city. 
If more votes are cast for it than against it, the charter 
usually goes into effect ; but in some states more than this 
is required. In Minnesota the charter commission is ap- 
pointed by the district court and an affirmative popular vote 
of at least four-sevenths is demanded ; in Michigan the 
freeholders' charter goes first to the governor and if he dis- 
approves it a two-thirds vote at the local referendum is 
necessary to put it into force ; in Cahfornia the charter does 
not become effective until the legislature has also approved 
it ; ' and in Oklahoma it has to be submitted to the governor 
of the state, who is, however, required by the constitution 
to sign it unless it appears to be in conflict with the general 
statutes of the state. Amendments to a home-rule charter 
are initiated usually by petition and ratified by the 
voters.* 

The chief objection urged against the system of home- Obi« 
rule charters is that it gives the voters of individual munici- „«« 
polities unwarranted freedom in determining things which , 
may be of paramount interest to themselves, but which, 
are also of great concern to the state as a whole. In other 
words, it is urged that there can be no clear line of demar- 
cation between functions and responsibilities which are 
strictly municipal and those which appertain to the state. 
Since, for example, state and municipal elections are often 
held on the same day, with the same ballots, the same 
officers in charge of the polls, and the same securities 
for fairness, it may well be questioned whether the state 
may safely permit each municipality to be a law unto itself 

* The IteuUturo mtift, however, npprove or reject the cturt«r u m 
whole; it osu lUAke oa amend monts. 

■ Uvtnili of tlif mfthrida in vupie Jo the vmrious states mojr be found 

, in Howutl L. MrB&in'a Laie and PmetUt o/ Munieipitt Uont Rult (Kew 

b'UlB),MpedlaUyiutb»UtiInp ' 
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in matters relating to elections. So also with reference to 
police administration. The city's policemen are appointed 
Oby the municipal authorities, and are paid by them; but 
Othe chief function of the police is, after all, the enforcement 
Vjt>f state laws, and in most states the courts have upheld 
the doctrine that they are state oflGicers. Ought, then, the 
principle of local autonomy to be unrestricted in matters 
relating to the appointment, organization, discipline, and 
functions of municipal police ? So, again, if one considers 
such matters as the organization of municipal courts and 
the administration of local justice, the system of compul- 
sory elementary education, the assessment of taxes, and the 
exercise of borrowing powers, one finds that the line of 
cleavage between matters of municipal and state jurisdic- 
tion is not so easily drawn as some advocates of the home- 
rule charter system seem to imagine. A recognition of this 
fact has forced the courts in home-rule charter states to 
decide that municipal charter provisions cannot supersede 
the general state laws relating to police administration, 
election machinery, the administration of justice, the school 
system or in any matter which is of more than purely local 
concern ; and the upshot of this ruling is to throw upon the 
courts rather than upon the legislature the determination of 
the question as to how far municipal autonomy may be in- 
fringed in the general interest.^ 
[imiutioiit At best, there must be some important limitations upon 
^^. the freedom of cities to deal in their own way with what 
seem to be their own local affairs. Just what these limita- 
tions ought to be and how far they should extend is some- 
thing upon which few men will agree; but in general the 
following propositions will not be subject to very serious 
dispute. In the first place, the exercise by cities of the 

> See the list of oaaee cited in Eugene MoQoillin't Law b/ Municipal 
CarporaHam (6 vols., Chioi«o, 1911-1912), I. 309. 
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pover of taxatioD ought to be closely guarded ic the general (?) i| 
taws. Taxation ia essentially a sovereign function; it 
gives to authorities a weapon which may very readily be 
misused ; hence uncontrolled liberty to impose taxes might 
enable the cities to put grave difBculties in the way of general 
state administration. The power to tax is the power to 
destroy ; it is therefore not a function which the state 
should delegate without reservation to any subordinate 
authority. 

So, too, with regard to the police power, which in its ft) poiiw 
broader sense ia always committed by the constitution to the 
state le^slature. Since the preservation of the public health, 
safety, and morals ought to be the first care of the state, 
the police power should never be surrendered to any sub- 
sidiary corporate authority. Again, when the same voting- (=) (^ 
lists are used in state and local elections, or when pollings 
are held on the same day and in the same places, it seems 
best that the hand of the state should be unrestrained by 
local regulations. Many considerations make it desirable, too, 
that the qualifications for voting, the methods of compiling 
the lists, the machinery of the poll, the securities against 
unfair practices, and the provisions affecting recoimta 
should be uniform throughout the state. They cannot be 
uniform if each city is allowed to make its own rules in 
such matters. Or take the field of municipal expenditures 
and indebtedness. Here again there is much to be said for 
statutory regulations which require city councils to make 
their appropriations in n business-like manner, which pro- 
vidv proper safeguards against payment of public monies 
without due warrant, which require municipal treasurers 
to make their annual reports in a uniform way, and which au- 
thorise some state official to see that these rules are honored 
in the observance. 
jJkgwiBe,Jhe right to borrow money without iaterfei 
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is not a power that can safely be granted to cities. It is 
plausible to urge that taxpayers should be permitted to do 
as they will with their own financial credit ; but the right of 
a city to borrow its way into bankruptcy does not appear 
to be self-evident. Whether restrictions upon municipal 
borrowing should take the form of a general statutory debt 
limit; as in New York and Massachusetts, or whether each 
proposal to borrow should be dealt with on its individual 
merits by a state authority, is an open question, with the 
lessons of history pointing mainly toward the latter method ; 
but that there should be reasonable state restriction or super- 
vision of some kind is scarcely to be gainsaid. Finally, edu- 
cation and charity can hardly be accounted purely local 
functions. Uniformity of organization and method in both 
these fields of civic effort, though by no means imperative, 
seems to be desirable ; otherwise there is liable to be an over- 
lapping of undertakings, attended by wastefulness and the 
penalizing of one municipality for the sins of another. 

When several cities are contiguous, or even in the same 
general sphere of communication, there are additional 
grounds for state interference with local freedom. Freedom 
here means independence of action, which is another way 
of saying that public services will be so uncoordinated as to 
be detrimental to the best interests of the whole district. 
Take the Boston metropolitan district as an example. 
Within fifteen miles of Beacon Hill there are no fewer than 
thirty-nine cities and towns, each with its own municipal 
organization. To allow all these municipalities entire 
freedom of action in the matter of making arrangements 
with public-utility corporations would be to inaugurate 
a regime of franchise chaos. No public-service corporation 
could give much satisfaction were it required to deal with 
thirty-nine separate authorities. A somewhat analogous 
situation exists in and around Chicago where the Illinois 
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Traction Company operates the street railways and the 
electric lighting plants throughout a wide area comprising 
many cities. la such cases, therefore, the state legislature 
may, in the absence of any general metropolitan authority, 
very properly reserve to itself the final decision in matters 
affecting public-service franchises. Limitations on munic- 
ipal autonomy may, indeed, go further in such instances. 
When there is a common interest, as there may be in a 
scheme of district water-supply, sewerage, parks, or general 
planning, there should be common control ; and, if the munic- 
ipalities concerned are not willing to be federated into a 
single unit, state supervision of all projects affecting several 
cities seems to be about the only practicable avenue of 
progress. The principle of permitting cities to do tilings in 
their own way, as the home-rule charter plan proposes, must 
therefore be subject to important limitations. 

On the other hand, there are some sound and cogent i 
reasons for the extension of the plan. One of these lies in the ] 
increasing difficulty with which legislatures find time to ' 
consider adequately requests that come forward at eachL- 
Bession either for new charters or for amendments to existing 
ones. In Massachusetts, at the legislative session of 1911, 
petitions for new charters came from ten cities, some of 
which sent not merely one fully-framed proposal ready for 
enactment into law, but two or three of them. A dozen 
other cities asked for one or more charter amendments. 
Or proposals to amend the charter of Boston the legislature 
found itself confronted with at least a score ; ' and it is within 
bounds to say that at this single session there were presented 
to it at least one hundred measures, each of which would, 
if adopted, have been, in effect at least, an amendment to 



■ At tho 1«iriaUt!ire Madon of 1912 no fewer Uun 68 bins were Mat 
to tba k^nUture by the mnjor of Boatott aloao. Of this Dumber loM 
B ««e «wot«l iDlo Uw. 
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the charter of some city of the commonwealth.^ To allege 
that these measures received^ or could receive, much more 
than a hasty survey from a body of nearly three hundred 
legislators would be to attribute to the law-makers of Massa- 
chusetts the power to achieve a physical impossibility. 
Moreover, according to the report of a commission appointed 
a few years ago by the governor of West Virginia to examine 
this situation, the host of charter matters which come before 
the legislature at every session not only fail to obtain ade- 
quate study and discussion for themselves, but they seriously 
impede the consideration and passage of important legisla- 
tion affecting the people of the state as a whole. Testimony 
to the seriousness of this impediment can be adduced from 
the legislative journals of almost every state where the 
special-charter system prevails ; and the situation does not 
seem to be much better in states where legislation for cities 
is by general law, since scores of general amendments come 
forward at every session. Upon a conservative estimate, 
fully one-third of the entire time of the Ohio legislature has 
been occupied in recent years with local measures proposed 
in general form. As cities continue to increase in number, 
extent, and importance, this burden upon the time and 
patience of legislatures will increase rather than relax. 
If it is not yet intolerable, it is likely to become so. 

Not only does the system of home-rule charters promise 
that most of the legislation affecting cities shall have due 
discussion and consideration without impeding the progress 
of more general measures, but it gives some assurance that 
this legislation will be dealt with upon their merits by men 
who are in position to know most about these merits and 

> The les^islative Committee on Cities considered 85 bills ; and 75 
others went to the Committee on Metropolitan Affairs, not to mention 
dozens of measures relating directly to city administration which went 
to standinfir committees on Street Railways, Water-supply, Taxation, Public 
lighting, Liquor Laws, Public Health, Election Laws, and Education. 
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who are most immediately concerned with them. Under 
the conditiona that now prevail in most states this is not 
the case. Measures affecting the framework or the functions 
of city administration are too often rejected or approved 
on grounds entirely foreign to their merits ; the controlling 
factor is more Ukely to be the attitude of this or that political 
faction or the interest of this or that pubhc-service corpora- u 
tion. Furthermore, senators and representatives from ruraLy 
districts influence and often control the action of the •-' 
legislature in matters of metropolitan policy, when they 
have neither the requisite local knowledge nor the interest 
to make their influence salutary. Thus it has come to pass 
that New York City must make its supplication for charter 
amendments to honorable gentlemen from Chenango and 
Chemung, while the metropoUtan problems of Boston 
must look for their solution to statesmen from Chicopee 
and Cape Cod. Accordingly, legislation affecting large 
cities, being handled by men who are qualified neither by 
temperament nor by training to deal with it upon its merits, 
must usually depend for its acceptance or its rejection upon 
those political or corporate influences which can determine 
the attitude of the "up-state representative," — in other 
words, upon the relative skill in the arts of legislative ma- 
nipulation mustered by its friends and its opponents. The 
case for municipal home-rule therefore finds its strongest 
argument in the conditions which exist wherever this 
principle of local government is disregarded. The statute- 
books abound with instances of enactments imposed upon 
cities despite their reasonable protests and contrary to 
their best interests, legislation which, if it had been submitted 
to the citizens, would never have received the indorsement 
tithe of the voters. The state gives, and the state 
i away ; but seldom do the citizens regard its handiwork 
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Unmni To tba upecuil-chiirter nygtem, with its heavy burden 

^Ha^ upon the tima and the temper of legislatures and its premium 
gJJJJJIf'^ on lobbying and log-rolling, there are but two alternatives. 
One of these is the enactment of a general charter law for 
all the cities of the state, or of a series of general charter 
lawn each applying to cities of a certain class. This system, 
however, though it may mitigate some of the evils connected 
with special legislation, does not, as we have seen, eliminate 
them altogether. The results in Ohio and in other states 
which have had experience with the general-charter system 
are not such as to warrant any enthusiastic advocacy of 
the plan. The other alternative is the adoption of the 
principle of local autonomy, subject to such reservations 
as the state may properly make in the interest of its own 
administrative efficiency. In operation this principle has 
demonstrated its popularity; it has proved a tolerably 
effective safeguard against pernicious legislative interference 
in matters of purely local import, and it has not been abused 
by those cities which have enjoyed great freedom of action 
under it. 
OduMiUvt Homething may also bo said for the home-rule charter 
I tKfT^ system as an agency of political education. In a city that 
SiiUm!*'* ^^^ ^^^^ permitted to frame its own charter, the electorate is 
likely to take a keener interest in all matters affecting the 
organic laws of the municipality than in one m wfiioh the 
pet^ple are mert^ly allowed to pass upon what the legislature 
presents to them. One way to excite popular interest in 
any subject is to create popular responsibility. In states 
like California and Missouri, the campaign that precedes 
the election of a freeholders' convention to draft a charter, 
the public hearings, the convention discussions, and the 
large attention which the press is sure to give to mooted 
questions, all combine to arouse interest in the fundamental 
questions of local-government organisation* 
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It has also been argued, and with some color of plauai- itainfiui 
bilily, tliat the liome-nile charter system does its share in 
helping to divorce state and municipal politics. There ^ 
can be no doubt that the policy of permitting the state 
legislature to make, unmake, and amend city charters at its 
own pleasure and caprice has contributed to the confusToh 
of state and local issues. So long as the charter of a" city 
remains wholly within the range of legislative jurisdiction, 
r it is obviously not easy to keep state and municipal issues 
i apart, or to regard the city as having a right to a sphere 
of independence in pohtics. Only by giving the city such 
independence, it is asserted, can state politicians be compelled 
to keep their activities outside the city's gates. Although 
the home-rule charter system does not give complete 
autonomy to the raunicipahty, it at least elevates it into 
a position in which its charter provisions can no longer 
be made the plaything of state political rivalries. Tak- 
ing all these things into account, therefore, the home-rule 
charter s>-8tera has much to commend it, despite its serious 
I limitations and its incidental defects. Its extension to 
I other states may be looked for within the next few years. 

Save in so far as it has been put in leash by the provisions Tho 
I of the Federal or the state constitution, the jJoaffiL-of— the^^f^^ 
l^ialature over the city is supreme. The American city has "'*"'««i 
DO inherent authority ; its charter is a grant of enumerated 
I powers; it is the creature of the state. Xaturally, then, 
I since constitutional Umitatlons have in most states been 
I relatively few, interference has been unremitting. This 
I interpomtion in municipal administration has taken the 
I form either of legislative or of administrative control, usually 
I the former. State laws stipulat*- in no uncertain terms 
Iwliat cities muat ur must not do. They frequently set 
IlimitH to the tajung powers of city authorities ; and they 
i may not incur indebtedness, 
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naming these boundaries, as a rule, in terms of a percentage 
of the city's assessed valuation. State laws determine the 
scope of the city's licensing power, fix the license fees, and 
regulate the hours during which liquor may be sold. ' They 
determine the period for which the city may grant franchises 
in its own streets, they make mandatory the provision of 
various municipal services, and they determine the duties 
and responsibilities of many municipal officers. ^^To 
indicate all the forms which legislative control has taken 
in the United States would be to enumerate practically 
every detail of city government from the general structure 
of the city organization to the salaries of firemen or the right 
of the city to alter the grade or the width of a street." ^ The 
American city has, in fact, ceased to be what it once was, 
an organization for the satisfaction of local needs, and has 
become a cog in the machinery whereby the state carries 
out its functions of government. This subordination of 
the city's autonomy to what is conceived to be the interest 
of the whole state has furnished an almost limitless oppor- 
tunity for legislative control. State legislatures have acquired 
the habit, which has in some cases developed into a vice, 
of enacting into laws all manner of limitations upon munic- 
ipal independence, and this wholly upon their own inspira- 
tion and initiative, not only without the advice and consent 
of the municipaUties concerned, but often in direct contraven- 
tion of their interests and wishes, 
iieffeotive- Legislative control of city affairs is above all things ama- 
teuriahf the work of men who have no special skill or aptP 



of 



ontn^over t^jg j^ what they undertake to do, and who often have 

ity affain. "^ ' 

scant knowledge of the conditions under which their enact- 
ments are to be applied. Most of it has, in consequence, 
been worthless or worse. Its ineffectiveness is a common- 
place among municipal officers, and nowhere more so 

» A. R. Hatton, Dige$i of CUy ChoHerM (Chioago, 1906), 32. 
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isn in those states which have been most persistent in 

their disregard of the claims of cities to deal with their own 

affairs in their own way. Massachusetts, for example, haa 

I nff.d laws circumscribing the powers of cities to borrow: no 

I city of the state may issue bonds beyond the allotted debt 

limit and until recently there was a tax limit as well. 

These limitations, left to be self -enforcing, have, how- 

fcver, been evaded by all manner of subterfuges ; hardly 

I a city in the commonwealth has conformed to them either 

I in letter or in spirit. Money is borrowed in anticipation 

I of taxes ; and in many cases these loans arc not met when 

the taxes come in, but are renewed, frequently for year after 

year, by the issuance of new notes extending or taking up 

their predecessors. An investigating accountant recently 

found $200,000 of such notes in one city, and $160,000 in 

another. "Similar infractions of the spirit and even the 

I letter of the law," he reported, "are conunon in the cities 

' and towns of this Commonwealth." ' The tax rate is held 

down under cover of debt issues ; and the limitations upon 

bonded indebtedness are evaded either by the maintenance 

of Boating obligations renewed year after year, or by the 

I using up of monies supposed to be held in sinking funds. 

Iq one Massachusetts city the sinking-fund deficiency waa 

recently found to exceed $600,000. 

If legislative control cannot be made effective when it Adm; 
I undertakes to compel the observance of a few simple rules jj^*^ 
in the 6eld of municipal finance, how much less potent is its **«" 
I influence likely to be when it .i^eeks to regulate the minutiie 
of departmental administration, to deal with the details 
of municipal police, sanitation, or poor relief. Foreign 
lands, such as England, France, and Germany, having 
1 long BiQce recognized the futility of expecting satisfactory 




■ H. N. Clwac. A Rtport to HU Excelteiiej/ the Oonenutr . 
t Debt* and ff«v«nuc (Boxton. lOU), 7. 
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results through this channel of local supervision, put their 
trust in a system of administrative control. In England 
the Local Government Board and the Board of Trade are 
examples of administrative organs through which the 
central government holds the local authorities in check. 
In France the prefect is the ever-watchful administrative 
agent of the national government. In America, on the 
contrary, this method of guarding the interest of the state 
in city affairs has been used to a relatively slight extent; 
it is only within comparatively recent years, indeed, that it 
has been used at all. Its development, so far as it has pro- 
ceeded, has been inspired by a growing belief in the weakness 
and uncertainty of control by statute, particularly in such 
matters as excise administration and the conduct of elections. 
Several states have taken over into the hands of their own 
administrative oflGicials the enforcement of the state liquor 
lawB^JJii^ir action being prompted by a feeling that the city 
horities cannot be depended upon to perform this func- 
tion satisfactorily. In some stftjtes election commissionere 
are appointed to see that the general laws governing elec- 
tion procedure are carried out. In New York a state 
civil-service commission supervises the work of the civil- 
service boards maintained by the cities, and holds them to 
a strict conformance with the law. In Massachusetts a 
state civil-se rvice board admi nisters the law directly, without 
thcTuse^of local commissions as intermediaries. In New 
York, Wisconsin, and other states, public-utilities commis- 
sions adjust the relations between the cities and the public- 
service corporations. By state boards of health and boards 
of education many states have increased the strictness of 
their administrative control over the corresponding municipal 
activities. In at least a few states the statistical and account- 
ing departments of state government have enforced progress 
in the direction of uniform municipal book-keeping; and 
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their euccess has given rise to a movement for the establish- 
ment of state finance boards that will secure the observance 
of the laws relating to municipal assessment, taxation, ex- 
penditure, and borrowing.' 

In addition to extending administrative control to all Etoedai 
their cities without distinction, some 'states have developed ^^rai 
the practice of applying this form of supervision, to p_articu- °^'^ 
lar departments of individual cities, or groups of cities, such 
as the police department or the sanitary department. 
MassachuscttB, Missouri, and Marj'land have put under 
the direct administrative control of the state the police depart- 
ments of Boston, St. Louis, and Baltimore, on the theory 
that the whole state is too much interested in the police 
administration of the metropolis to permit it to be left in local 
hands. Massachusetts has, furthermore, given to state com- 
missions the administration of the main sewerage, water, and 
park systems of a metropolitan district which includes Boston 
and more than a score of encircHng cities and towns, on the 
theory that in the absence of any general district authority 
no comprehensive pohcy in these important services can be 
worked out by the free action of many independent munic- 
ipal units. Wherever a problem of public service transcends 
in scope the boundaries of several municipahties, the natural 
tendency is to call for state interposition. When these 
various examples are considered in their totality, it is seen 
that the amount of administrative control already developed 
by American states is larger, perhaps, than is usually supposed. 
On the other hand, that it is as yet crude and meagre when 
■ The ooune of this development h&a been dealt with in detail bj' the 
writcn of variou* monoeraphs in the Columbu Univenity Studies in 
HiMoi7. Rponomios. and Public Law: R. 11. Whitten. PiMic Adminit- 
troHon in MoMaackutcttt. the RrUUian of Central to Local ActirHy: J. A. 
Fftirlid, Tke Centralitalion of Adminittralian in New York Stale; C. M. L. 
8il«a, Ctfdralutd AdminUtration of the Liquor Laiea in Amtriean Common' 
B. P. Orth. The Cmtraliiatum of Adminittratian tw Ohio; 
^g^ H«wl«a, Ctntraliiing Ttndtntiet it tht AdminUtralion ^ titdiam^d 
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compared with the well-ordered administrative arrangements 
by which the various European countries provide central 
supervision of local government, is just as evident.^ That it 
should be much less comprehensive than the systems of 
France and Germany is no cause for wonder ; but that the 
United States should have fallen so far behind England in 
matters of local supervision through administrative agencies 
is not so readily explained. It is to be remembered, however, 
that this development has taken place in England within 
the last forty years. During the next forty a similar ad- 
vance may be made in America. If it does, it will be a 
desirable advance; for ad ministrative contr ol is in every 
way preferable to that factious interference^ witBr"tecal 
a uto no my ™^^^^>^ w r r^^ ^^rV^ fl ti^^^ ^yvp^rvi gi^^ It is super- 
vision by experts, and hence is based upon knowledge, not 
upon caprice; it is consistent in policy; it does not give 
unnecessary affront to local self-respect ; and it is effective 
in doing what it sets out to do. The substitution of adminis- 
trative for legislative supervision — that is to say, of super- 
vision by responsible boards of trained men rather than by 
the desultory action of legislatures — would be an influential 
factor in improving the relations of the city to the state, 
and would thereby have a beneficial reaction upon the affairs 
of the city itself. A sharp distinction ought to be made, 
however, between state administrative supervision and 
direct state control of municipal activities. The latter, 
especially when the city is forced to pay the bills, is never 
popular and cannot be looked upon as affording a permanent 
solution of local problems. 

The city charter, whatever the procedure under which 
it is secured, is the constitution of the municipality. As 
such, it ought to be prepared with great care as to arrange- 

^ These arrangements are set forth in F. J. Ooodnow's Comparalw 
AdminHtraiwe Law (2 vob., New Tork« 1903), I. ohs. v-vii. 
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meot, matter, and phraseology. So far as arrangement is 
concerned, the drafting of city charters has in general left 
much to be desired. There has been no accepted model 
to follow ; every charter commission or legislative com- 
mittee has stumbled along upon a plan of its own, so that 
the method of arranging matter in a city charter has rarely 
contributed to either clearness or symmetry. An arrange- 
ment into chapters and sections such as will put provisions 
of the same sort together and keep provisions relating to 
different branches of the city government separate from 
one another, which will give chapter and section headings 
that are really designatory and yet mutually exclusive, 
which will set provisions in their logical order, — an ar- 
rangement that will secure these ends would satisfy any 
reasonable requirement.' 

The substance of the provisions will of course depend 
upon the convictions, opinions, and prejudices of those 
who frame the charter. Their work of drafting ought to 
be preceded by a thorough and careful study, not only of 
provisions in the charters of other cities, but of actual con- 
ditions in the particular municipaUty with which they 
have to deal. There is no set of charter provisions that 
will fit readily the needs of all cities, or even of cities that 
euperficiaily appear to be aUke in their requirements. All 
this ought to be commonplace, but in practice it is almost 
everywhere disregarded. Charters are drafted to elabo- 

* The foUowing olupter headings ma; be fluggest«d u indioatiog a 
saitAU« aobeme of general Hirangemeot : — 

1. General Provisions. 

3. NominationB and Eleotiotu. 

3. Tbn City Coimoil. 

4. The MayDT. 

5. Adminulmlfvo Deparlmenta. 
8. Inoome and Appropriatioiu. 
7. Loans, and Appruprialioni 

thvciitrom. 



Need a 




8. The Powers and Duties of 

Officers. 
S. AooounU and the Conduct of 



10. Direat Lepslati 

11. Pr&n'^liises. 

12. Misc«lUneo<ui 
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rate this or that set of principles, and frequently by men 
who have had no experience in municipal affairs whatever. 
More often than not, the framers fail to equip themselves 
for effective work by any study of the city's actual prob- 
lems. It would be far better for our cities if every 
charter-drafting body would follow the example of the 
Boston Finance Commission, and devote a year to a relent- 
less probe of every branch of city government before be- 
ginning its constructive work. As a rule, too much time 
and energy are spent in framing the political provisions of 
a charter, the sections relating to the methods of nomina- 
tion, the machinery of election, the organization of the 
council, and the general powers of the mayor. Not enough 
attention is bestowed upon the administrative and the 
business provisions, those which deal with the methods of 
making appropriations, with the safeguards against ex- 
travagance, the restriction of the city's borrowing powers, 
the system of municipal accounting, the organization of the 
administrative departments, the methods of selecting sub- 
ordinate officers, the distribution of official duties, and the 
relations of the municipality to public-service corporations. 
These are the most difficult provisions to frame properly; 
the proper consideration of them requires a thorough grasp 
of local conditions, and upon the amount of careful atten- 
tion which they receive the successful working of the charter 
will very largely depend, 
"he As to phraseology, the everyday rules that ought to 

f ohartm fi^d observance in the framing of ordinary statutes need 
to be scrupulously observed in the drafting of corporate 
charters. The meaning of a provision is too often hidden 
in a mass of leg&L^^firbiagejvhich seems to have for its aim 
the violation of every rule of English composition. This 
is because charter-makers usually copy, so far as possible, 
the phraseology of something already upon the statute- 
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book, which has, in turn, borrowed the language of some- 
thing that went before. An avoidance of all technical 
terms, the use of short sentences, and the policy of saying 
no more than is necessary to render a provision intelligible 
would make city charters less forbidding in length and 
more intelligible to ordinary citizens. 

BepEseNCES 

A peat deal of ustful information ooneeming the relation of the oil; 
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Municipal Codr of Ohio (ed. W. H. Elli«. Cincinnati. 1909) ; in F. J. 
Goodnow'a Municipal Problemt (New York. 19W), eh. iv . ; and in J. A. 
Fairtie's Etaayt in Municipal Adminittration (New York, 1908). cbs- 
v.-vi. For information concerning the development and details of the 
home-rule charter system, see J. F. Dillon's Law of Municipal Cor-- 
poraliotu. I. IIO-US; M. R. Mallbie's ^'Citj-'made Chartera," in Yale 
Stvitu;, xm. 3SO-107 (Febniarj-. 1905) ; Amosa M. Eaton's article on 
"The Right to Local Self-government." in Han-ard Lav Revievs, riii. 
441-454 (February. 1900) ; a paper on "The Progress of Home Rule in 
Cities." by Ellis P. Oberholzeir. and one on VThe Home Rule Lav for 
Mtohigan Cities." by G. A. Miller, in Proceedinga at the National 
Municipal League for 1904 and 1909, respectively ; and the oomprehensire 
voltune by H. L McBain on The Law and the Practice of Municipal Horn* 
RuU (New York. 1918). 

On the art of drafting a city charter, one may refer to Nathan Matthews, 
Municipal CharUrs (Cambridge, 1914); H.O.James. A ppUfJ Cily GoverTt- 
wunt (New York, 1914). and the Model Cily Charter issued in 1916 by tho 
National Municipal League. Types of cihart««-B are printed in C A. Beard's 
Loon Uaf Digett e/ Short Ballot Charter* (New York, 1911), and lotor 
tupplemeata. 
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riiedtsr It has been pointed out in the preceding chapter that 

crantof^ the city, being a municipal corporation, is the creature of 
^'"^^ the state. Like all other corporations, it owes its existence 
to a statute, and it has no powers save those which may 
be conveyed to it thereby. A city charter is accordingly a 
grant of authority, a delegation of powers. The exact 
situation has been tersely stated by the leading American 
authority on the law of municipal corporations. ^^It is a 
general and undisputed proposition of law that a municipal 
corporation possesses and can exercise the following pow- 
ers and no other^i_J First, those granted in express words ; 
second, those necessarily or fairly implied in or incident to 
the powers expressly granted ; third, those essential to the 
declared objects and purposes of the corporation, — not 
simply convenient, but indispensable." * 

This principle, as has been pointed out in a well-known 
decision, ''is fairly derived from the nature of corporations. 
In aggregate corporations, as a general rule, the act and 
wiU of a majority is deemed in law the act and wiU of the 
whole, and therefore is to be carried into effect as the act 
of the corporate body. The consequence is that a minority 
must be bound, not only without but against their consent. 
Such obligation may extend to every onerous duty, to 
pay money to an unlimited amount, to perform services, 

> J. F. Dillon, The Law of Municipal CorporaHonM (5 vols. 
Boston, 1911), I. 448-449. On the general subject of monioipal powers, 
■ee also Eu^rene MoQuillin, Tke Law cf Municipal CorparaHonM (6 vols., 
Chioago, 1911-1912), I. oh. x. 
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) surrender lands, and the like. It ia obvious, therefore, 
, if this liability were to extend to unspecified and in- 
aite objects, the citizen, by being a member of the 
"corporation, might be deprived of his most valuable per- 
sonal rights and Uberties. The security against this dangei 
is in a steady adherence to the principle stated, that cor- 
porations can only exercise their powers over their respec- 
tive members for the accomplishment of limited and well- 
defined objects." ' 

Now, it is a general rule of legal interpretation, in keep- com* 
ing with the principles just enunciated, that the charters *'*""* 
granted to corporations shall be construed strictly. In 
other words, the onus of proving the possession of powers 
by implication is upon the corporation. In general, how- 
ever, this rule of interpretation has not been rigorously 
applied to the ordinary clauses of charters incorporating 
cities, — to those, for example, relating to the organization 
of municipal government and the functions of the regular 
municipal departments. In regard to the construction of 
such clauses the courts have been lenient ; but in the inter- 
pretation of grants of powers which are "out of the usual 
range, or which may result in public burdens, or which, 
in their exercise, touch the right to liberty or property, or, 
as it may be compendiously expressed, any common law 
right of the citizen," * — in all such matters the rigor that 
is apphed to the charters of private corporations is applied 
to city charters as well. One of the powers thus out of 
the ordinary range is that authorizing a city to engage in 
any sort of public-utility enterprise not directly connected 
with the police power of the municipality. 



^•SpMildfiix 




Lawell, 23 Piekrring (Mass.), 71. This dmirioa m«j 
ounct in J. EI. Baole'a Stltctian of Caaei on Uumteipat 
Uon» (Oamhridge. 1911). 240. 
Dttkn. Lam af Mimimpai C«rjwra(Km*. [, 4S2-U3. 
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Hies of When a power has been expressly granted to a city by 

m/^ statute and the mode of exercising this power has not been 
stated in express terms, a liberal amount of discretion is 
allowed in the choice of methods. The express grant of a 
power carries with it the implication of authority to provide 
the machinery for carrying such power into operation; 
and as to the best means of doing this the regular mu- 
nicipal officials are allowed full discretion, provided this dis- 
cretion be used in a reasonable way. Thus, when permis- 
sion to erect and maintain a market-house has been given 
to a city, the courts will not, within the bounds of reason, 
interfere with the city authorities in determining the loca- 
tion or the size or the design of the building.^ Or when 
permission ^Ho open streets and make public improve- 
ments thereon" is given, the methods of opening and im- 
proving are left to the discretion of the appropriate city 
authorities, unless they have been prescribed by statute. 

The powers commonly granted to a municipal corpora- 
tion, whether in express words or by implication, are not easy 
to classify, for they cover a considerable range. In most 
cities, however, they may be grouped under six main 
heads, — namely, the general legislative power of a subor- 
dinate corporate body, the police power, the power to tax 
and to borrow, the power to appropriate and spend 
money, the power to enter into contracts, and the power to 
acquire, manage, and dispose of property. Every Ameri- 
can city has all of these general powers in greater or less 
degree, but rarely are they alike in any two cities. In 
none is the range of power under any head unlimited ; and 
the limitations vary not only in different states, but even 
in different cities of the same state. What the exact scope 
and limits of a given city's powers are under each of these 
heads is something ordinarily known to no one but the 

1 Spaulding v. Lowell, 23 Pickering (Matt.), 71, 80. 
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city's legal adviser, and not always even to him. An ac- 
curate knowledge of the subject can be had only through 
a study of the coostituttonal provisions relating to cities, 
of the general statutes covering municipal affairs, of the 
city charter and the amendments to it, of the special laws 
relating to the city, and of the judicial decisions bearing 
upon them. To master all this is not an easy task.' 

In the second place, the statutory powers of a city may Mand 
be either mandatory or permissive. In other words, a ^]^P 
city may be invested either with powers which it must i>°^° 
exercise or with those which it may exercise if it chooses to 
do so. \Vhether the power falls into one class or the other 
depends upon the intention of the legislature that granted 
it ; and this intention is usually made clear by the lan- 
guage of the enactment. If the statute provides that a 
city "shall" or "must" do something, the power thus 
conferred is mandatory, and it is not within the discretion 
of the city authorities to refrain from exercising it ; but if 
a statute provides that a city "may" do something, or that 
"it shall be lawful" for a city to do something, then the 
power conferred is, as a rule, permissive, and the municipal 
authorities may or may not exercise it. They may not 
always use their discretion, however; for powers granted 
in permissive language may be mandatory in effect. The 
courts have in some instances held that a power conferred 
in permissive phraseology must be exercised if there is a 
clear pubUc benefit to be derived from it.' 

* A (roup of decisions on the eeneral powers of mtinioipal oorporalioQs 
n^ be found in J. H. BetUe's SrUelion of Cases on Municipal Corpara- 
liamji. 240-473. 

■ "It is the settled doatrine in New York, for example, that where a 
publie or mnntdp^l aorpomtion or hody is tnvest«i) with power to do an 
art which thr public ititfrtntn Ttquirt to hf done, and the moans for its oonv- 
plet* pMformiuiPo aje pl&ced at ita dispoMl. not only the execution, but 
Um praprr i-xnnition of thi' power, mtty br insistiid on «s ft duty, thougb 
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>w6n But whether derived from express language or by im- 

Segatod. plication, and whether mandatory or permissive in effect, 
no powers which are conferred, either by charter or by 
other statute, upon the governing authorities of a city, to 
be exercised as they may deem best, may be delegated to 
any subordinate official or body. Powers committed to the 
mayor, to be used at his discretion, cannot be delegated 
by him to a board or a commissioner ; powers given to the 
city council cannot be transferred by it to the mayor or to a 
committee. All this, however, does not apply to purely min- 
isterial functions, or, in other words, to the carrying out of 
lie rule in administrative details. The supreme court of the United 
aiverton.' States has held that the performance of such work by agents 
does not constitute an unlawful delegation of powers by a 
city council.^ An ordinance empowering the city engineer 
to make a selection between two kinds of paving material, 
or to determine the grade of a sewer, would furnish an ex- 
ample of delegated ministerial functions. The line between 
discretionary and ministerial offices is not very sharply 
drawn; but the disposition of the courts seems to have 
been, on the whole, to decide against delegation in all very 
doubtful cases. Any concession to a subordinate board of 
officials which seems capable of embarrassing the regular 
governing organs of a city in their exercise of governmental 
powers, or of restraining them from a full performance of 
their public functions, is usually deemed an unlawful dele- 
gation.^ 
imidiMa The usual medium through which the governing authori- 

dinanoeib 

New York v. Parae, 3 HiU, 612 ; cited by J. P. Dillon, Law of Municipal 
Corporations, I. 466. See also the discuBsion of mandatory and discre- 
tionary powers in Eugene McQuillin's Law of Municipal Corporations, I. 
836-^38. 

1 Hitchcock V, Galveston, 06 U, S, 341. 

' See the list of cases given in Eugene McQuillin's Law of Munici^ 
pal Corporatiantf I. 842. 
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ties of the city {i.e., the mayor and city council, or, in 
cities that have adopted the system of government by com- 
mieaion, the commission) put the powers of the munici- 
pal corporation into activity is the ordinance. Within the 
scope of this term are included all " local laws of a municipal 
corporation, duly enacted by the proper authorities, pre- 
scribing general, uniform, and permanent rules of conduct 
relating to the corporate affairs of the municipality." ' 
Powers given to a city by its charter or by other statutes 
are usually coupled with a provision that the city council 
or other legislative organ of city government shall have 
authority to carry these powers into operation by appro- 
priate ordinances. It is by ordinances that most cities 
have organized their various administrative departments. 
One ordinance deals with the police department, another 
with streets and street traffic, another with fire protection, 
another with building regulations, and so on. Each pre- 
scribes in detail not only the way in which the department 
shall be organized, its personnel, and the relation of the 
various officers, but, even to minute particulars, the manner 
in which its work must be carried on. In some cases the 
charter or other statutes give to certain administrative 
bodies, such as the board of health or the tenement-house 
conunission, or even to a single official, the power to make 
rules and regulations within their respective fields of juris- 
diction. These are termed "regulations," not ordinances; 
but in general they have all the force of ordinances, and 
they are subject to the same broad restrictions.' 

' Rugntin McQuillin, Tk* Lau! of Munieipat Ordinana-t (Chiemgo, 
lOM), 2. Judge Dillon (Law of Municipal Cmjtoration*. II. 892) defluM the 
lertn "nnliiuuioea" ms including all "aot» or reKuIatiuns in the naiure of 
Ion«I Uin iMwioiI by the proper usembly or goveminf bmiy nf the 
oorponiUoD." 

Both orJinanetM mad rtgvlalioni, a» abovs daSiwd. kre sharplj' di^ 
tracn Tuolutiott or ordtn. OrdiiwiMWudrM 
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In the exercise of their powers by ordinance (or by regu- 
lations) the governing bodies of the city are subject to 
several important limitations. Some of these are of a 
general nature, merely representing the application to 
municipal law-making of those principles which apply to 
state legislation. An ordinance must not, for example, be 
inconsistent with the provisions of the charter or the statute 
under which it is passed. When a state statute and a 
municipal ordinance are in conflict, the latter is of course 
invalid. To be valid, hkewise, a municipal ordinance must 
be passed with due respect to the prescribed formalities. 
An ordinance is more than a mere resolution of the council ; 
when there are standing requirements that it must be intro- 
duced in a certain way, be submitted to three readings, 
and be approved by the mayor before going into effect, 
these formaUties must be observed. But in addition to 
these general rules there are some of a more special char- 
acter. 

In the first place, an ordinance must be reasonable or it 
will be voided by the courts ; but it is presumed to be reason- 
able until the contrary is shown. Unreasonableness can be 
demonstrated either by an examination of the ordinance 
itself or by an investigation of a specific situation to which 
it would apply. There are, of course, no general rules for 
determining what is reasonable and what is not ; each case 
must be decided on its own merits. Ordinances have, 
however, been so often attacked in the courts on this ground 

invariably prescribe permanent rulea of conduct or government ; resolu- 
tions or orders provide temporary rules only. A resolution may ordi- 
narily be passed by the council alone, whereas an ordinance usually re- 
quires the approval o( the mayor, or of the chief executive authority. 
The legislative powers of the corporation must, as a rule, be exercised 
by ordinance: its day-to-day ministerial functions may often be carried 
out by resolutions. See the cases bearing on those points in MeQuillin, 
Lata of Municipal Ordinances, 4; and Dillon, Law of Municipal Corpora^ 
Hons. n. S93-896. 
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that there is now at hand a considerable body of precedents 
to guide the legal authorities of a city In advising a city 
council whether or not any proposed measure would be 
upheld.' As a rule, the courts have given the ordinance 
the benefit of any serious doubt ; the burden of proof is 
put upon him who asaerts unreasonableness. It may 
not infrequently happen that an ordinance is reasonable 
as applied to one situation and unreasonable as applied 
to another. In such cases it may be enforced in one 
case and prove to be unenforceable in the other. Aa 
ordinance is prima /curie unreasonable, and therefore void, 
if it ia oppressive in character ; it must not be inconsistent 
with a reasonable degree of personal liberty.' Thus, a 
Baltimore ordinance which forbade any person to use a 
steam-engine within the city limits except on permission 
of the mayor was held to be oppressive and void because 
it sought to put within the discretion of a single officer a 
practically absolute power over the use of steam in the 
city.' It should be borne in mind, however, that if an 
ordinance is passed under a special statutory grant of 
power, and in accordance with the terms and tenor of such 
grant, the reasonableness of the ordinance cannot usually 
be attacked. Moreover, it ia for the judge, not for the 
jury, tfl decide whether an ordinance is reasonable or not. 

In the second place, ordinances must not make special 3. On& 
or unwarranted discriminations. When they grant privi- 

■ As cocodleiit Qlustnttion of the diitinetion betwwn ah unreMonAble 
aad a reatonahk ordinknoe tmy be found in NorUiern Liberties v. 
NorilMrn Ubertiea Gas Co. {12 Pa. 318). a PennaylvKnift rwse deeded in 
I8S0. An ordinance forbidding the sbs company t» open a paved lUoet 
at antf time for tb« purpose of laying eas-pipM from ita trunk m&in to 
iwiiw abntting the itreet was held to be unrnaaonnblis : one prohiMting 
it (no thus opening » paved street frwit Dtctmber (o March \a tmeh year 
Wia dcolarad to be reckaooable. See MoQuiUin, Late of A/unicipol Ord»- 
noMM, 188. 300. 

• Cf. J. F. Dillon, Law of Munieipal CorporaUotu, U. 920. 

' ~ ' >. RadMke. 19 Md. 217. 
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leges, they must make these privileges open to all upon 
the same terms and conditions ; when they impose restric- 
tions, they must make them applicable to all persons in the 
same circumstances or the same class. An ordinance must 
not single out an individual and compel him to do some- 
thing under penalty of fine; it must not discriminate in 
favor of residents as against non-residents,^ or in favor cf 
some residents as against others engaged in the same busi- 
ness.' On the other hand, an ordinance is not to be re- 
garded as discriminatory because, although its provisions 
are couched in general terms, its force happens from the 
nature of things to fall upon one individual or concern. 
It is within the power of the city council to make classifi- 
cations (provided they be reasonable ones), and to restrict 
the application of an ordinance to any one class. The 
general rule, which appUes alike to statutes and to ordinances, 
was firmly stated many years ago in a notable supreme- 
court decision.' 
. Oidi- Finally, an ordinance must not have the efifect of un- 

^^tnot warrantedly interfering with or restraining trade. If it 
JJ^^J^^^ does, it will be held void. This is not to imply, however, 
r»d«- that ordinances may not subject trade to reasonable regu- 

lations. It has, for example, been decided in a well-known 

1 **The speoifio resrulation of one kind of business, which may be neces- 
sary for the protection of the public, can never be a just ground of com- 
plaint because like restrictions are not imposed upon other business of a 
different kind. The discriminations which are open to objection are 
those where persons engaged in the same business are subject to different 
restrictions, or are held to different privfleges under the same conditions." 
— Soon Hing ». Crowley, 113 U. S, 703, in Macy's Ccmm, 214. 

* Ex parte Frank, 52 Cal, 606. 

• **Thou^ the law itself be fair on its face and impartial in appear- 
ance, yet, if it is applied and administered by public authority with an 
evil eye and an unequal hand, so as practically to make unjust and illegal 
discriminations between persons in similar droumstanoes, material to 
their rights, the denial of justice is still within the prohibition of the 
Constitution."— Tick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U.S. 356, printed in J. B. 
Thayer*s Coms an ComtUiUianal Law (2 vols., Cambridge, 1805), I. 774. 
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caae that ordinances requiring coat to be weighed at the 
city scales are entirely allowable.' Those, on the contrary, 
which restrain competition for public works have generally 
been held void.' Every regulation of trade is, of course, a 
restraint upon it in some direction ; but if the measure 
seems designed to secure a pubUc good, and if it imposes 
no more restraint than is necessary to achieve this end, the 
ordinance will be sustained. Not that it is enough merely 
to avow a public purpose ; ordinances bearing in their 
preambles specious professions of solicitude for the public 
welfare have often been disallowed. It must be demon- 
strated that regulation in the public interest is plainly 
desirable. On this paramount consideration for the public 
health, safety, and general welfare is based the system 
of requiring licenses to be taken out by all persons engaged 
in certain trades or occupations, a requirement which forms 
part of the machinery employed by the city in the exercise 
of ita "poUce power," and which does not within reasonable 
limits operate against the citizen's right to an unrestrained 
pursuit of this trade or caUing. As a monopoly, on the 
other hand, is a restraint of trade, a municipal corporation 
cannot by ordinance grant to any company an exclusive 
right to use its streets unless it has obtained from the legis- 
lature express permission to do so.* Exclusive franchises, 
given without express statutory authority, have usuallyl 
been regarded as not warranted by any considerations ofl 
public welfare. Furthermore, no franchise will be 
strued to be exclusive by implication ; it must say in i 
mistokable terms that it is so.* 



' Dmris e. Aoita. 73 Iowa. 335. 

• AtluU v. SUdn, 111 Oa. 780. 

• Ujob v. Doluth, 49 ;tfiiin. 2R0. 

• Od the whole question of munioipkl powers in the matter of «zoluBir»- 
fruicUae fnuiUi. we O. U Pand, Jttunieipai CoiOr^ i4 PuMm (/W 
{yirw York. 1906). di. riu. 
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iffeot of Xt will be seen from the foregoing discussion that not only 

wtriotioni. are the powers of the city limited to fields expressly or 
impliedly plotted out for it by legislative enactment, but 
that even within these limits the municipal corporation 
must put its authority into operation under strict limitations. 
Such powers as it has obtained by general grant it must use 
in a reasonable way, without discrimination and without 
unwarranted interference in the common right to freedom 
of trade. The logical result of all this circumscription is 
that cities are constant suppliants at the bar of the legisla- 
ture. If there be any doubt as to the scope of their powers, 
or as to the manner in which their authority may be exer- 
cised, the easiest course, as a rule, is to seek such specific 
statutory action as will make everything clear. It is in 
considerable degree to this situation that the plethora of 
special legislation commented upon in the preceding chapter 
owes its existence. The European practice of permitting 
a city to do its work under broad grants of power, of assum- 
ing that it may do whatever it is not forbidden to do, and of 
giving it wide freedom to choose its own manner of doing 
it, has done much to save the municipal systems of France 
and Prussia from the maelstrom of special legislation. It is, 
moreover, one of the ironies of political history that the 
necessity of constant mendicancy for doles of power should 
exist in a land where there is a historic pride in free local 
institutions. 
jmpoDn" In all well-ordered governments power goes hand in hand 
lunid^ ^^^h responsibility. In the nation and the state this re- 
irpontioDs. sponsibility is popular rather than legal ; in other words, 
the government is responsible to the people at the polls, 
not to individuals who may desire to hale it before the 
courts of law. A national or a state government is legally 
irresponsible, save in so far as it may of its own free will 
submit itself to the jurisdiction of courts. This it may do. 
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and often does, by special statutes permitting suits to be 
brought against it. A city, on the contrary, is in no such 
favored position. Not only is the municipal government 
responsible to the voters, but the corporation may be cited 
before the ordinary courts of justice, whether with or with- 
out the consent of its governing authorities, and may there 
be made the defendant in suits at law. The city is liable to 
be sued on actions of contract, or for the torts of its agents, 
or in causes arising out of its possession of municipal prop- 
erty. Its liability is not, however, equally complete in all 
three classes of actions. 

In the matter of contracts the city is subject to substan- Corn 
tially the same rules as are applied to individuals or to 
private corporations,' A suit that can be successfully 
prosecuted against an individual can in the same essen- 
tial facts be prosecuted against a municipality. In an 
action for breach of contract the city can urge only the 
same pleas and defences that are open to the individual 
defendant ; it has no immunities by reason of being a public 
corporatioQ. It matters not whether the contract has been 
entered into for a governmental or for a commercial purpose ; 
the degree of Uability for breach is the same.^ 

In the matter of Uability for the torts, or civil wrongs, Tart* 
committed by its agents or employees, on the other hand, 
the status of the city is not so simple- A municipal cor- 
poration, 80 far as the acts of its officials are concerned, 
stands in a dual position. On the one hand, it is part of 
the machinery created and used by the state for carrying 
out the sovereign functions of the latter. For the improper 

* The r<«iion tat this i» well Btat«d in F. J. Ooadnaw'a Munidpai Uomt 
JtHb (Now York. 1906). 106. 

■ Tbe municipal rnrpontion may, of oourw, like any othor oorponw 
body, ict up the defenco tbat th«i contract was oalered into outaid« 
of iU olurtcnil power*, or thftt it was nut mttdu by iti proper 
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exercise of these functions the state itself has no legal lia^ 
bility, nor can any attach to those who cany out these 
functions under its authority. The city, therefore, so far 
as it is an agency of state government performing govern- 
mental functions, cannot be held responsible for the torts of 
its officials or employees. But the city is also a corpora- 
tion, engaged very often in commercial or semi-commer- 
cial enterprises. It is a purveyor of water, gas, or electricity. 
As such it is not performing strictly governmental functions, 
and hence must assume the same liabilities as a private cor- 
poration engaged in the same undertakings.^ 
abiuty In keeping with these general principles, it may be as- 

^^ **** serted that a city is not liable to civil prosecution either for 
^^^ the non-exercise of the powers of subordinate legislation 
given to it by statute or for the manner in which it exercises 
them. It is not liable for its neglect to provide ordinances, 
or for its failure to enforce them when provided. Such 
liability may be expressly established by statute, but it 
will not be implied. If an individual is injured through the 
failure of the city council to provide or to enforce an ordi- 
nance regulating the storage of explosives, he can recover no 
damages from the city treasury.* Nor does the failure of 
the municipal corporation to exercise its statutory power to 
abate a nuisance give a person who is injured by the existence 
of such nuisance an enforceable claim against the city, 

> "There are two kinds of duties whioh are imposed upon municipal 
corporations : one is that kind which arises from the grant of a special 
power in the exercise of whioh the municipality is as a legal individual ; 
the other is of that kind whioh arises, or is implied, from the use of po- 
litical rights under the general law, under the exercise of which it is as a 
sovereign. The former power is private and is used for private purposes ; 
the latter is public and is used for public purposes.** — Llojrd v, the Mayor, 
5 N. Y, 374. See also J. H. Beale, Selection of Cases on Municipal Cor* 
poraHone, 594. 

> McDade t^. Chester, 117 Pa. 414. in Beale'i SeUetian of Cmm <m 
Municipal Corporation*^ 583. 
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even though he has duly notified the officials of the nuisance 
and requested them to use their statutory powers in securing 
its abatement.' Most cities have ordinances regulating the 
construction of buildings in the interest of protection against 
collapse or conflagration ; but if such an ordinance be not 
enforced, and if injury to the persons or property of private 
individuals be caused thereby, no action for damages can 
be successfully prosecuted against the municipality.' The 
United States supreme court has gone even farther, by laying 
down the principle that, even if a city misinterprets the 
scope of its statutory powers and undertakes to do in a 
governmental capacity what it has no authority to do, 
it cannot be successfully sued in an action of tort.' The 
power to enact and to enforce ordinances is a governmental 
power, discretionary in its nature; and for negligence or 
mistake in connection with it the city has no legal liability. 

A municipal corporation must of necessity carry out its B 
functions, whether governmental or commercial, whether ti 
pubUc or private, by means of officials, agents, and employ- " 
ees ; and by a general principle of law it becomes responsible « 
for what some of them do. Certain classes of city officials b 
and employees are engaged in purely governmental or 
public work, others are just as clearly employed in commer- 
cial or private undertakings conducted by the city. For 
the acts of the former class the city is not liable, but it is 
held accountable for torts committed by the latter in the 
discharge of their duties. A good example of the class 
engaged in the performance of strictly public or govern- 
mental functions is furnished by the city fire department. 
In the absence of express statutory provisions creating 
liability, the municipality is not subject to claims for damages 



■ Davis c. Montgomery, 51 Ala. 139 ; 

■ Fonj-tb V. AlUnto. 15 da. 152. 

• Fowle ff. Alexandria, 3 P^Urt, 39& 



Kile? '. K&naaa. $7 Mo. 103. 
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caused by the negligence or the inefficiency of this body.* 
Other officials and employees who are r^arded as exercising 
public functions of this class are those connected with the 
parks department,^ with the city's hospital and health 
service,' or with the municipal administration of poor 
relief.^ The doctrine which exempts the city from legal 
responsibility for negligence or inefficiency on the part of 
such officials often results in loss to private individuals, 
who are thus deprived of all efifective redress, since to sue 
the official personally is not usually a profitable proceeding. 
On the other hand, the system is defensible upon grounds 
of practical policy ; for, since the city performs such functions 
as the protection of property from fire, the maintenance of 
parks, the establishment of hospitals, and the care of the 
poor without hope or possibility of profit, it cannot reason- 
ably be expected to penalize itself for every lapse from effi- 
ciency. To require the municipal corporation to insure 
citizens against mishaps in such departments would be to 
require a guarantee of official infallibility backed by the 
resources of the municipal treasury. Under a system of 
popular government the maintenance of such a doctrine 
would prove rather costly to the taxpayer. 

The status of the police department is somewhat dififerent 
from that of the departments just mentioned. Police officers 
are unquestionably engaged in the performance of a govern- 
mental or public function, and hence for their sins of omission 
or commission the city would not be liable. But the exemp- 
tion of the municipal corporation from liability for the torts 

1 Hafford v. New Bedford, 16 Oray (Mass.), 297 ; Taintor v, Worcester, 
123 Mass. 311. See also Wheeler v, Cinoinnati, 19 Ohio, 19, and Hayes 
V. Oshkosh, 33 Wis. 314, in Beale*s Cases on Municipal Corporations, 
618-620. 

* Louisville Park Commissioners v. Prinz, 127 Ky. 460. 

» Gilboy V. Detroit. 115 Mich. 121, in Beale's Cases on Municipal 
Corporations, 582 ; also Maximilian v. the Mayor, 62 N. Y, 160. 

* Curran v. Boston, 151 Mass. 505. 
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of its police officers is more commonly based upon the plea 
that they are not municipal but state agents. They are, 
as a rule, appointed by city authorities, are paid from the 
city treasury, and are instructed in the performance of their 
duties by municipal regulations. But all this does not make 
them municipal officers; it merely represents what the 
state has found to be a convenient method of securing per- 
formance of a recognized function of state government, — 
that of preserving the public peace and order. Even in en- 
forcing municipal ordinances the police act as agents of the 
state. The authority to make these ordinances " is delegated 
to the city by the sovereign power, and the exercise of the 
authority gives to such enactments the same force and effect 
as if they had been passed directly by the legislature. They 
are pubUc laws of a limited and local operation designed to 
secure good order and to provide for the welfare and comfort 
of the inhabitants. In their enforcement, therefore, police 
officers act in their public capacity and not as agents or 
servants of the city,"' Upon similar grounds, the city is 
not liable for negligence in the performance of functions, 
not strictly police in nature, which are nevertheless some- 
times intrusted to police officers, — as, for example, the 
granting of permits, the listing of voters, and so on. 

AU of the foregoing functions are clearly governmental, 
or public. Some others are quite as clearly commercial, 
or private. When, for example, a city owns and operates 
a system of water-supply from which it derive.^ revenue or 
profit, it becomes liable for damages resulting from the negli- 
gence or the incapacity of its employees connected with the 
working of the system. Its liability is the same, both in 
nature and degree, as that of a water company ; * and the 
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• Bnttrick r. Low«a, I Atlm (Mms.), 172. in Be&le'i Ca»i 
pal CarpoTotionM, 5K0. 

' Murphy V. Lowell, 124 Uau. 664. 
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streets in proper condition ; but for a similar default towns 
and counties have been held to be not liable.' On the face 
of things, there would seem to be no good reason for this 
distinction, and the courts have not been very successful in 
pro\'iding one. It is sometimes urged that the streets of 
cities are local thoroughfares, whereas the streets of towns 
and tillages are state highways, — that the former are means 
of communication, the latter means of intercommunication; 
but that is true in a general way only, and scarcely in suffi- 
cient degree to warrant the broad distinction made by the 
decisions. However this may be, the care of the city's 
streets is in moat states regarded as a local duty ; and, when 
a tort arises from the negligence or the incapacity of an 
official intrusted with this function, the doctrine of respondeat 
euperior applies, and the city may be sued for damages.* In 1 
regard to the sewerage system, the general principle, so far 
as the decisions may be said to establish a general principle, 
is that the city authorities, in planning a system of sewers, 
are performing a public and discretionary function, and 
hence are not liable for injuries arising from faulty planning, 
as, for example, from the construction of sewers too small 
to serve their purpose properly. The task of keeping the 
sewers free from obstruction, however, and otherwise in 
proper repair is a ministerial function, for negligence in the 
performance of which the city is liable.' Much diversity of 

< F. J. Ooodnow. Municipal Rome Rule, 144-146. See »lao RusadI 
■'. The Men of Devon (1788), in Beale'g Catct on Municipal Corparatitnu, 
530; Mower *. The Inhsbitants of Leioestor, Ma*t. 237. iind., 601; J 
uid Detroit V. Blftokeby, 21 Midi. S4. ihid.. 603. The arpimvot of Judfk'l 
Uny on thie qaeation, in Hill e. Boston (122 Maai. 344, 369), is alio vecy ' ] 
int«rMtiiig. 

* The wbote question of the Imbility of ibe citj ■□ the matter ot damugtm 
%0 pfo p ar ty CKUSed by ohkoging the grftde of atreeta xa too teohnicml to 
b* diaeiumd hf>re. It is dealt with at len^ in J. P. Dillon's Law q/ 
Mmieipat Corperaiiowi. IV. 2920 ff. 

■ Barton >. Syraotue. 36 V. )'. 54, in Bnle's Cmm on AfunMpoI C 
. Oil i O'DonneU v. Synunue, IM .V. Y. 1. ibtd^tU-t 
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opinion is disclosed by the decisions bearing upon the lia- 
bility of a municipal corporation for the torts of its officials 
and employees engaged in cleaning the streets and in remov- 
ing refuse and garbage. In some cases the courts have 
regarded these functions as governmental; and so have de- 
nied the city's liability ; in other cases they have ruled that 
the city, in performing this sort of work, acts in a private 
or commercial capacity, and must therefore assume the same 
liabilities as an ordinary corporation or individual.^ 

The legal responsibility of the city extends not only to 
torts committed by its officials when engaged in performing 
a private or commercial function for the municipality, but 
also to any claims that may arise from defects in city 
property which is not exclusively devoted to governmental 
uses. When the city owns and uses buildings solely for 
public purposes, as the city hall, the schoolhouses, the 
police and fire stations, it is ordinarily not liable for 
damages caused by negligence in the construction or repair 
of them.* If, however, the municipal authorities permit 
such a building to be used for other than public purposes, 
as for private entertainments, the city must assume lia- 
bility for any injuries ensuing.' This is a branch of law 
upon which the array of judicial decisions is at present very 
perplexing. The general drift seems to be in the direction 
of extending civic liability, even in the case of property 
devoted wholly to public use. Indeed, the manifest desire 



the various decisions printed in S. D. Thompson's Cases on Munieip&l 
Negligence, especially II. 625 ff. 

' See the oases cited in J. F. Dillon's Law of Municipal Corporations, 
IV. 2900. 

* There have, however, been a good many exceptions to this general 
rule. See F. J. Goodnow's chapter on "The Liability of Municipal Cor- 
porations for their Management of Property,'* in his Municipal Home 
RuU. 

* Eastman v. Meredith, 36 AT. H. 206, in Scale's Cases on Municipal 
Corporations, 571 ; Oliver v. Worcester, 102 Mass. 489. 
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of the courts to give every possible security to the rights 
of individuals lias impelled them in recent years to the policy 
of putting municipal corporations upon the same plane of 
l^al responsibility as private individuals, so far as property 
is concerned. 

A rather special field of municipal powers and duties is 
connected with the relations of the city to public-service 
companies. This is a subject too extensive and too complex 
to be dealt with in any general treatise on municipal govern- 
ment ; for not only does it include the scope and the Umita- 
tions of municipal franchise-granting powpr, but it involves 
such important questions as the authority of the city to 
regulate the rates charged and the quaUty of the service 
rendered. On these points even the general principles of 
law, as enunciated in judicial decisions, are not easily 
formulated ; but two rules may be laid down with some 
degree of assurance. In the first place, the courts have been 
rather reluctant to abandon the old notion that public 
advantage can be best secured by the competition of two 
or more enfranchised public-service corporations operating 
within the same locality. Students of applied economics 
have long since become convinced that no permanent, effeo* 
live competition in a natural monopoly, such as a water, gas, 
electric, telephone, or transportation service, can be carried 
OD in the same area of patronage.' But even in recent years 
the courts have held that benefits will accrue to the public 
from competition in the operation of public utilities, and 
faeoce, in the absence of express statutory authority, have 
denied the power of the municipality to grant exclusive 

■ "There ok Bame genetnl priDciplm «rhtab we wish to preeeal aa 

pneHotSly the uoAnimous Mntiment of our oommittee. Fint, we wish 

B the fuot th&t the puhUc atiliti«8 8tudi«(l are so eoostitutad 

it it U impoiirililii for th«m tube n-'guhkledbyoninpetition." — Natidnal 

Citk: Pcdbiiation. Ittptirt on Muniexpol and PritaU OpercMon o/ PiMic 

, Vamu (3 rak., N«w York. 1907), PL I. wJ. L 23l 
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franchises. They have likewise refused to imply exclu- 
siveness wherever any other reasonable construction of a 
franchise is possible, and this even when the municipality 
has admitted powers derived from express statutory grant.^ 
On the other hand, they have not ventured to trust competi- 
tion as the sole means of regulating public services. They 
have readily admitted the authority of the legislature (within 
the bounds prescribed by the federal and state constitu- 
tions) to make reasonable regulations as to rates charged 
and quality of service provided ; but they have denied to 
the municipal corporation any such right of regulation, 
save when it has been expressly delegated to the city by 
the legislature or when the power to regulate has been re- 
served in the franchise itself.^ 
k>nohiiioiii. Surveying the powers and liabilities of the American city 
as a whole, and comparing them with those attaching to the 
cities of Europe, one need have little hesitation in pro- 
nouncing them both too narrow. In the first half of the 
nineteenth century broad grants of power to municipalities 
were very common but this practice was in due course 
abandoned and in more recent years legal restrictions have 
greatly hampered the cities of the United States in the per- 
formance of their logical functions of local administration. 
Legislatures and courts have been at one in their reluctance 
to allow the municipal corporation that free scope which 
it enjoys abroad. This attitude of mistrust has had a 
depressing effect upon city government, and has undoubtedly 
contributed to the half-heartedness with which municipal 
authorities too often undertake the performance of their 
duties. Moreover, the policy of so carefully guarding the 
municipal corporation from civil liabiUty for the improper 

> See O. L. Pond, Municipal Control of PtMie UtUiHe*, oh. viiL ("The 
Power to grant Exdudve Franohiaes **). 
* Ibid,, oh. ix. 
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pCTformance of its public or governmental functions has. hot 
improbably contributed to the popular palliatioa of negligenia *,- 
and inefficiency. In the cities of France and Germany, where'-' 
an a^rieved individual may bring suit in the administrative 
courts, and mulct the municipal treasury for the negligence 
or the incapacity of any city officer, no matter what his sphere 
of employment, the premium thus putupon care and efficiency 
has been a salutary factor in securing high standards in 
local administration. A wider range, both of power and of 
[lability, seems to be not the least among the needs of the 
American city to-day. 
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CHAPTER V 



THE MUNICIPAL ELECTORATE 
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FiBST in point of importance among the active organs 
of American city government is the electorate itself, or, 
in other words, the body of municipal voters. The com- 
position of this body is of greater importance in America 
than it is in European countries, because here the electorate 
participates more frequently and more directly in actual 
government than it does there. The American municipal 
voter is called to the polls practically every year, whereas 
the French voter casts his ballot at a municipal election only 
once in four years, and most of the voters in Prussian cities 
but once in six years. Moreover, the American municipal 
elector, when he goes to the polls, has a larger task to per- 
form. He is not, like the voter in an English, French, or 
German city, asked to select merely one name from a list 
of two or three candidates. On the contrary, he is usually 
called upon to scan a ballot containing scores of names, 
and to register thereon his choices for a half-dozen or 
more municipal offices. 

Not only is the American municipal electorate required 
to elect the officers of city government, but wherever the 
system of primary elections has been adopted it is also 
expected to nominate the candidates as well. The voters 
of the city have thus a double responsibility, that of choos- 
ing the candidates and of making final selections from the 
candidates chosen. In the cities of no other country is 
this dual function imposed upon the electorate. In France 
and Germany the system of baUotage often works out to 
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eometfaing like a primary and a final election ; but in these 
countries the preliminary election becomes final whenever 
any one candidate gets a clear majority of the polled votes.* 

Finally, the demands upon the American municipal The 
electorate are heavier than thoae of European cities because ^"^ 
the voters are here, with much greater frequency than 
abroad, called upon to participate directly in the admini»- 
tration of city affairs by deciding questions submitted to 
them on the ballot. The increased faciUties, developed in 
so many American cities during the last decade, for the use 
of the initiative, the referendum, and the recall have greatly 
augmented the voter's responsibiUty, and have in conse- 
quence made the composition of the electorate a matter of 
more %'ital importance than it used to be. It is true that 
municipal voters in England are sometimes asked to pass 
upon questions submitted to them by referenda ; but no 
Girlish city has any provision for the mandatory initia- 
tive or the recall, nor, except in Switzerland, have the cities 
of continental Europe any system of direct legislation. 
Their voters take no direct part in civic law-making or 
administration, but exert only an indirect control through 
th^ elected councillors. 

It is because of this more frequent and more extensive Popuitt 
participation, direct and indirect, of the American voter ""^ 
in the government of his city that the problem of safe- ""j^o^ 
guarding the electorate, both as to its composition and as 
regards the normal influences which exert themselves upon 
it, is of greater importance in the United States than it ia 
abroad. Yet the subject has not received in America the 
attention which its importance warrants. In all the coun- 
tries of Europe questions relating to the suffrage have prob- 
ably had more careful consideration than has been given 

' 8m the diMUwioii of thia featoiv In Munro'i (7oMrnm«iit qf f ht*- 
PMK CaUt (N^ York. 19091. 2&-35. 140-145. 
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to them on this side of the Atlantic. Taking manhood 
sufifrage as an unalterable feature of the political system, 
reforming movements in America have been disposed to 
concentrate their chief attention upon the instruments with 
which the electorate performs its work rather than upon 
the make-up of the voters' lists. The public temper has not 
been at all tolerant of proposals to put any important 
limitations upon the policy of manhood sufifrage. The 
suggestion of a property qualification for voting would not 
get a serious hearing in any American city. Nor, indeed, 
would such a suggestion seem to merit any consideration, 
in view of the fact that even a nominal property-holding 
qualification would probably disfranchise a majority of the 
present manhoodnsufifrage voters. In a previous chapter 
attention has been drawn to the small percentage of home- 
owning heads of families in cities Uke Boston and New York ; 
and from these figures some idea can be gathered as to the 
havoc which the imposition of any form of real-property 
test would work upon the present composition of the elec- 
torate.* It ought to be pointed out, moreover, that such a 
test for voting does not now exist in any of the chief Euro- 
pean cities. What appears at first glance to be a property 
qualification is merely a requirement that citi£ens, in order 
to be voters, shall either occupy tax-paying property or 
pay a certain minimum in annual taxes into the public 
treasury. 
History of In the earlier stages of American political development, 
io Amwiciu it is true, property qualifications for voting were practically 
universal. In none of the colonies was manhood suffrage 
the rule. Nor was it established as an immediate result 
of the Revolution. The Declaration of Independence 
asserted the inalienable natural right of all men to a voice 
in the conduct of their governmental afifairs ; but not even 

* Sea above, pp. 47-48. 
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after they had achieved their autonomy did the states 
haiStcn to make provision for a government which would 
depend for its continuance upon the consent of all the 
governed. With the adoption of the federal constitution, 
however, a reaction against property tests began, and the 
movement received some impetus from the plausible dog- 
matism of the French Revolution, which had its echoes in 
America. Then, in the first three or four decades of the 
nineteenth century came the fiercer competition of politi- 
cal parties and the inevitable reaching out for new voters.' 
One by one the states abolished both property and tax 
requirements, which had, however, even before they were 
given up, remained in many cases unenforced. The crest 
of the aboUtion wave came during the period 1820-1845.' 
In this interval New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Tennessee, and Delaware threw property 
qualifications overboard ; and when new territories were 
formed their assemblies were usually left to fix the standing 
qualifications for voting. As they almost invariably adopted 
the policy of manhood suffrage from the outset, and as no 
change took place when the territories were admitted to 
statehood, the widening of the suffrage thus went hand ia 
band with the expansion of membership in the Union. 
By 1850 it had established itself as the dominant practice. 

It is approximately correct to say that in an American 
city every adult male citizen is entitled to vote at munici- 
pal elections. It is not strictly true, however ; for there 
arc many departures from the rule, by reason of the fact • 
that the laws relating to qualificationa for voting are made 
by the several statea, which, subject to certain limitations 

■ A gDod aocoUDt of this Tiinv^imeDl ii giv«& in Prot^nor F. W. Bkck- 

inar'i artlelo un "Tbe History of Suffrage in Le«ial&tiaa ia the United 

" in Ibm Cluiutaiuiuan, .XXIt. 2»-34 lOotober, 1S95). 

'anoAbovD, pp. 11-12. 
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imposed by the federal constitution, are free to establish 
such requirements as they choose. As they have, for the 
most part, made rules that do not differ widely, variations 
in the texture of the electorate, even though they are more 
niunerous than is commonly realized, are not of great im- 
portance. In all but a few of the states qualifications for 
voting are the same at the regular state and city elections,^ 
a feature that distinguishes the American from the English 
and German electoral systems. In some states, as in 
Massachusetts, there are special laws by which the 
suffrage on school matters is wider than on ordinary state 
and municipal issues. In other states the right to vote at 
special elections called to decide certain questions, such as 
the authorizing of municipal loans, is restricted to property 
taxpayers. In general, however, all those who are qualified 
to vote at state elections have the same right at the mu- 
nicipal pollings, and the same voters' lists are almost alwajrs 
used at the two elections. 

1. Afo. Without exception, all the states have adopted the old 

English rule fixing twenty-one years as the age of polit- 
ical majority. As the enrolment of voters takes place 
some time before the annual elections, however, it is usually 
provided that a person otherwise qualified may have his 
name put upon the voters' list before reaching his twenty- 
first birthday if the election comes shortly after that date. 

2. atiMD- In the minds of most people voting rights are inseparably 
associated with citizenship. In practice the two do usually 
go together, but this association is not at all necessary. 
There are thousands of American voters who are not citi- 

^ The exceptions are Rhode Island (see p. 114, below), Kansas, where 
female suffrage exists in munioipal but not in state elections; and 
New York, where women are not permitted to vote at state elections, 
but are, if they own property and are otherwise qualified, allowed to 
have a voice in town and village eleotioni upon questioni involving local 
taxation. In Illinois also, women now have limited suffrage. 
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zens, and there are many more thousands of American 
citizens who are not voters. This is because the laws 
governing citizenship are made by one authority, and those 
relating to suffrage quahfications by forty-eight other 
authorities. Citizenship is a matter of federal jurisdiction : 
Congress alone decides who are American citizens and who 
are not. Congress likewise estabUshes the rules under 
which aliens may become citizens, and provides the ma^ 
chineiy for admitting to citizenship. Voting riglits, on the 
other hand, come within the sphere of state jurisdiction. 
£ach stat« determines who shall vote, not only at its own 
state and municipal elections, but at presidential and con- 
gressional elections as well. In this matter each state has 
entire discretion, subject, of course, to the well-known 
general restrictions contained in the constitution of the 
United States.' These limitations do not preclude a state 
from giving the franchise to non-citizens ; and nine states 
allow non-citizens to vote. ^Uabama, Arkansas, Kansas, 
Indiana, Missouri, Nebraska, Oregon, South Dakota, and 
Texas require only that an alien shall, in due form and at 
a fixed date preceding the election, have declared his in- 
tention to become a citizen.^ 

Under the provisions of the existing federal laws relating i 
to citizenship by naturalization, the formal "declaration of , 
intention" may be made by any ahen who is "a white J 
person, or of African nativity or of African descent," before ' 
any federal court or any court of record having jurisdic- 
tion over the place in which he hves. Such declaration 
may not be filed, however, until the alien has reached the 
age of eif^teen years. The declaration must contain in- 



An. zIt. 1 2, uid ul. zv. 

Twn oUuir atato*. Michigan and Wisootuin, allow voting righta to 
than BHM»,atbtvw)a«qa«lifled, who before November 8, 1894, anil Doomd* 
1MB mpteHnfy. deoUred thidr int«atii 
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formation as to the applicant's name, age, parentage, occu- 
pation, country of origin, and time and place of arrival in 
the United States ; and it must further announce his inten- 
tion to become a citizen, and thereby to divest himself of 
all allegiance to any foreign sovereign.^ A copy of this 
declaration, under the seal of the court, is given to the alien, 
and must be presented by him when he applies for final 
naturalization. 
Frooedun Not less than two years after an alien has filed his deo- 
Mtion. ~ laration of intention, and after not less than five years' 
continuous residence in the United States, he may file a 
petition for letters of fuU citizenship in any one of the 
various courts designated by law as having authority over 
naturalization matters, provided that he has lived within 
the jurisdiction of this court at least one year immediately 
preceding the filing of his petition. The petition must be 
signed by the applicant himself, and must give full answers 
to a set of prescribed questions. If the alien has arrived 
in the United States since June 29, 1906, his petition must 
be accompanied by a document from the United States 
immigration authorities certifying the time and place of 
his arrival. In addition, he must, when he files his ap- 
plication, bring forward the sworn statements of two wit- 
nesses (both of whom must be citizens of the United 
States) in personal testimony to his five years' continuous 
residence and his moral character, and in substantiation 
of the other claims made in his petition. After this paper 
has been left with the clerk of the court it must lie on file 
for at least ninety days, during which notice of its filing 
is posted. In this interval, also, an investigation of the 
petitioner's claims is undertaken by one of the federal 

' Citizenship may be acquired, without formal declaration of inten- 
tion, by aliens who have served a certain tenn in the United States army 
or navy and have been honorably diioharged. 
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agents maintained for the purpose. All these formalities 
having been attended to, the court sets a date for a hearing 
upon the petition. This hearing, which must be public, 
cannot take place within thirty days preceding a regular 
election. Both witnesses must attend the hearing with 
the applicant, and must answer such questions as may be 
put to them by the presiding judge, who may also demand 
from the applicant assurance that he is not affiliated with 
any organization teaching disbelief in organized government, 
and that he is attached to the principles embodied in the 
constitution of the United States. If the court is satisfied 
upon these various points, the clerk will issue letters of 
citizenship, or final papers, as they are more commonly 
called ; and this issuance is made a matter of permanent 
court record. 

These strict rules concerning naturaUzation procedure N^t 
are the outcome of an attempt to put an end to various ^^ 
abuses that existed under previous naturalization arrange- 
ments. Prior to 1906, when the process of naturalization 
was simpler and easier, fraudulent admission to citizenship 
was all loo common. Sometimes an aUen got himself en- 
rolled upon the voters' list by means of forged papers; 
and, since there were so many courts with authority to 
grant these papers, the detection of forgeries was not easy. 
More often crowds of aliens were admitted to citizenship 
during the days preceding an election, when no careful 
investigation of their statements was possible. Paid wit- 
nesses were sometimes provided by party managers to 
take oath as to matters which they knew nothing about. 
Not uncommonly the same witnesses appeared for a dozen 
or more aliens. In fact, the naturalization of foreign- 
en became one of the regular undertakings of the ward 
organization : the applicant's petition was made out for 
him, bis witnesses were supplied, and in many cases he wm 
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merely a participaot in procedure which he did not under- 
stand. The handling of fifty or sixty naturahzations per 
hour was not a rare achievement in New York courts before 
the stricter rules went into force. Under such pressure 
during the days preceding the registration of voters all 
careful scrutiny of petitions was out of the question ; and 
the voters' lists of the larger cities were regularly padded 
with the names of persons who had not fulfilled the stated 
qualifications for admission to citizenship. Since 1906 
these abuses have been almost wholly eliminated. The 
requirement that the apphcant shall produce an immi- 
gration certificate, that his petition shall lie on file for ninety 
days, and that there shall be no court hearing on naturah- 
zation matters within thirty days of a regular election has 
reduced fraudulent practices to a minimum. 
The chief Although naturalization abuses were chiefly the result of 

to^raudhi- overzeal on the part of political agents, they were never- 
l*"*"*"^' theless inspired to some extent by those rules which in many 
cities forbid the employment of unnaturalized aliens in the 
city's working force. The city is everywhere a large em- 
ployer of unskilled labor in its streets, sewer, water, and 
public-works departments. The daily pay is good, and the 
newcomer chafes under the regulations which prevent him 
from getting a place on the municipal pay-roll. He wants 
to become a citizen as soon as he can, not in order that he 
may get the franchise for its own sake, but that he may be 
eligible for employment in public undertakings. He finds, 
moreover, that local politicians develop a much greater 
interest in the welfare of those among his compatriots 
who have become naturahzed and have acquired the right 
to vote. Very naturally he comes to regard citizenship as 
something which has economic as well as political utiUty, 
The pressure put upon him becomes correspondingly great, 
and the temptation to apply for citizenship before he has 
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fulfilled all the requirements has too often proved irresiBt^ 
ible, especially when the way to fraud has been smoothed by 
assurances from some ward politician.' 

In addition to citizenship, a certain minimum of local 3. Rm 
residence is invariably required. The term varies in length 
from Btate to state, the requirement providing for a cer- 
tain period of residence within the state and a shorter one 
within the city. In Massachusetts the law demands a 
year's domicil in the state and six months in the city ; 
in Pennsylvania, a year in the state and two months in the 
city ; in Michigan, six months in the state, with no definite 
term of residence in the city.' It should be understood, 
however, that the requirement refers to legal residence, 
which is not the same thing as actual habitation. Ordi- 
narily the two are the same ; but it is quite possible for 
a roan io live in one state or community and still have his 
legal residence in another. It is commonly remarked that The 
a man's legal residence is where he says it is, provided, of ^ -1^^ 
course, that he does not claim legal residence in more than "*'*'* 
one jurisdiction at the same time. What constitutes resi- 
dence for purposes of fulfilling the suffrage requirements is 
a matter for the laws and the judicial decisions of each state 
to decide ; but in the main the animus manendi — in other 
words, the individual's own intent to be domiciled in a 
particular jurisdiction — is the determining factor. 

The question is badly complicated, however, by the 



■ " t wu lone ago t&ken to watch the prooesa of cituen-nuldiig in New 
York. Droves of squalid mea, who looked as if they had just emerged 
troat an eraierwnt abip, and bad perhaps done so only a few we«la before, 
for the Uw prescribing a oortain term of residenoe is frequently vioUted, 
wi«« brought up to a magistmUi by the ward agent uf the party whioh 
had aaptuml thtnn, declared their allegiance to the Unitnd States, and 

p forthwith pUeed on the roll." — Jaues Brtcb, Anuriean Conxum- 
iKubA (2 vols.. New York, 1910). 11. 103. 

■ Tba naot requirements in the varioui states, revised annually, maf 
iift tfas Ameritan Y«ar Book, or in the World AlmanoA 
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^eidMi. common American practice of permitting a man's legal 
tion. residence to determine where he shall be assessed for per- 



sonal property, income, and poll-taxes. In fact, the choice 
of a legal residence — for in many cases it has become a 
matter of individual discretion — is very often determined by 
a person's desire to be assessed in one state or municipality 
rather than another, a desire not alwajrs wholly unconnected 
with the severity or leniency of the local assessors. In 
the last resort, the question of a man's legal residence is a 
matter for judicial decision, and must be determined from the 
facts in each particular case ; but as a matter of everyday 
practice the sworn statement of the individual is usually 
taken as conclusive both by tax-assessors and by registrars 
of voters.^ Some of the evils to which this divorce of legal 
from physical domicil has given rise are mentioned later; 
in this place it is enough merely to lay stress upon the 
point that the fiction rather than the fact of residence is 
what law and practice often exact. 
. Edaotm In nearly one-third of aU the states some sort of educa- 
'^2iifio». tional test for voting is established by law. Connecticut, 
'®"- which requires that every one enrolled as a voter shall be 

able to read the state constitution or statutes in the Eng- 
lish language, is the only state which allows no exemptions 
whatever. California, Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Washington, and Wyoming require that voters shall be able 
either to read or to write or to do both; but all grant 
exemptions of one sort or another. These exemptions, 
which apply mainly to persons physically incapacitated 
or of advanced age, are not designed to permit racial or 

^ The generml prinoiplee followed by the ooorts in determining whether 
or not a person has '* established a legal residence " are discussed in Wil- 
liams V. Whiting (11 Matt. 424), whioh has become a leading case upon 
the point. For a comprehensive consideration of the law and practice, 
■ee O. W. McCrary's TreaH$€ an the American Law cf BUdiane (4th ed., 
Chicago, 1807), ch. iv. 
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other discriminations, but merely to keep the strict apphca- 
tion of the tests from resulting in hardship. Several South- 
era states, on the other hand, while prescribing educational 
tests, grant exemptions to whole classes of voters, for the 
express purpose of excluding colored citizens from the 
franchise privileges guaranteed to them by the fifteenth 
amendment to the federal constitution.' Inasmuch as the 
percentage of illiterates among negroes is very large, the 
requirement that voters shall be able to read or write is one 
which, when strictly administered, shuts out a large propoi^ 
tion of them. But there are also many illiterate white 
citizens who would be excluded by the test ; and for their ^dui 
benefit Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, North and South 
Carohnu, and Virginia have provided means whereby the 
requirement can be easily circumvented by the white element 
of the population. Various devices are employed to' this end. 
In one case the provision is that the voter must either read 
the constitution or " give a reasonable interpretation 
thereof," the question whether the interpretation is reason- 
able or not resting with the white officials in charge of the 
registration.* In another state the so-termed "grandfather 
clause" relieves from the necessity of passing the educational 
teeA all those who enjoyed voting rights before 1867 and all 
descendants of such voters, which is a way of giving complete 
exemption to all native-born white citizens.' Still another 
of the Southern states exempts all owners of property who 
have paid the taxes assessed for the year preceding enrol- 
ment. As the percentage of property-owning negroes is 
■mall in all the Southern cities, and the proportion of those 
who pay their taxes on time even smaller, it follows that 

*0. T. St«plitiiiiuni'« Rom DiiiHiteti<nu in Anuriea* Law (N«w ToA, 
1910) pfiDiniiu K Tull disciuaion at thii mfttMr. 
* Cnniititutioo of Miarissippi, 18S0. art. xii. f 'H4. 
■OotvUtatioo Of Louiaan*. 1898. art. ozovii. H 3-6. 
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not many illiterates get their names upon the rolls by the 
use of this exemption.^ It requires little argument, accord- 
ingly, to prove that the educational tests imposed by various 
states in the South are designed, not so much to purge the 
voters' lists of illiterates as to permit racial discriminations 
to be made without violating the letter of the federal consti- 
tution. That they have done this effectively is proved by 
the estimate, based upon careful study, that in some of the 
Southern states not more than one adult male negro out 
of every hundred votes, even at presidential elections.' 
>mer- No State of the Union now requires either the ownership 
l^rty. or the occupancy of property as a condition of enrolment 
for state elections; and only one state, Rhode Island, 
makes any such requirement for voting at municipal elec- 
tions. In Rhode Island the right to vote for city councillors, 
or on matters of municipal finance, is restricted to those 
who own property to the assessed value of $134, or who pay 
a rental amounting to at least seven dollars per year. In 
actual operation this restriction does not exclude many who 
would be enrolled under a system of manhood suffrage. 
Indeed, it may be doubted whether the requirement, how- 
ever wise it may have been when established in 1842, serves 
any useful purpose nowadays. 
Payment Some other states — Pennsylvania and Tennessee, for 
example — require that voters shall have paid their poll or 
state taxes before being enrolled. Others, like Massachu- 
setts, require only that no names be put on the list save 
those of persons who have been assessed for poU-taxes. 

1 Constitution of South Carolina, 18d5, art. ii. ( 4. For a further dis- 
ouflsion of these matters, see J. B. Phillips, Educational Qualifications of 
Voters (University of Colorado Studies, III. No. 3) ; and, for a defence 
of the policy pursued by the Southern states, see F. O. Oaffey*s article on 
"8aifrac:e Limitations at the South,** in PoliHcal Science Quarterly^ XX. 
1-15 (March, 1905). 

s J. C. Rose, ** Nesjo Suffrage," in American Political Science Review^ 
L 20 (November, 1906). 
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When the rule that poll-taxes must be paid is rigidly enforced, 
the payment of them for delinquents virtually becomes a 
charge upon the campaign funds of the political parties. 
The number of voters who will leave their poll-taxes unpaid 
in the expectation that party agents will provide the money 
on the eve of the election is larger in every community than 
popular professions of civic patriotism would lead one to 
suppose. To provide that a voter must be assessed for 
poll-taxes is quite different from providing that he must 
have paid them. The former requirement shuts out nobody ; 
the latter, were it not for the readiness of party leaders to 
pay delinquent taxes, would exclude a considerable propor- 
tion of the present electors. In Boston not more than fifty 
per cent of those assessed for poll-taxes ever pay them. 
Indeed, if we leave out of account those whose poll-ta.\es 
are put on their property-tax bills, and who therefore cannot 
evade payment, we find that in Boston not more than fen 
per cent of as.'wssed polls are ever collected. The experience 
of other cities is doubtless the same. Of all species of tax- 
dodging this is the most prevalent and the least defensible. 
In every state there are certain disqualifications from 
voting ; but within every category of the ineligible are 
included persons convicted of treason or other felonies, and 
those who are insane or under guardianship. In a few states 
the cxcli:aion extends to all persons in receipt of public 
poor-relief, and to United Stat^ soldiers and sailors. 
New York has provided by special statute that the dis- 
qualiScatioo shall not extend i-o convicts in the House of 
Refuge or the Slate Reformatory, A few states also pro- 
vide for the disfranchisement of persons who have been 
convicted of bribery at elections. Even when rigidly 
enforced, these various disquaUfications do not exclude 
many who would othom-ise be entitled to vote. 

a methods of compiling and revising the voters' lists 
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ethodsof are not radically different in the various American cities, 
d rehiring When the right to vote is wholly divorced from tax-paying, 
tm' liata. j^ becomes impossible to use anything akin to the English 
and German methods of compiling the voters' lists from the 
tax-rolls. Manhood suffrage necessitates some system of 
special registration of voters. In Massachusetts a voter's 
name is put upon the rolls by the assessors, without any 
initiative on his part. During the first week of April in 
each year the municipal assessors proceed to make up their 
lists of taxable property. On these lists they enter the names 
not only of all persons who have real or personal property 
subject to taxation, but also the names of those who are 
liable to the payment of poll-taxes. The names in this latter 
category are supposed to be obtained by house-to-house work 
on the part of the assessors or their assistants. When the 
assessors turn in their rolls, the voters' lists are compiled 
from them, 
ifeete of As a system of enrolling voters this procedure has proved 
Ji^f*°* far from satisfactory. Since the assessors are usually men 
who have been appointed to their posts for political reasons, 
they naturally show more zeal than fairness in their work, 
sometimes, it is to be feared, taking pains to put on the list 
the names of their fellow-partisans and to leave off those of 
their political opponents. The work is done so carelessly 
that the lists are usually prolific in errors and much revision 
of them becomes necessary. Because of these shortcomings 
the task of enrolling voters has in Boston been given jointly 
to the assessors and to the poUce. During the first week in 
April members of the police force visit every house in the 
dty and leave blanks for the names of all qualified voters ; 
the assistant assessors then collect these lists and they are 
made the basis of the electoral rolls, 
lie work No matter how well this preliminary work of enrolment 

of voters may be done by the assessors or the poUce or any 
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other set of officers, a good deal of revision is necessary. 
Some voters will be overlooked ; others will be put on the 
lists who ought not to be there. In every Massachusetts city, 
therefore, there is a revising body, or board of registrars, who 
have this task of revision in charge. Such a board is made 
up of three or more members appointed by the mayor, 
subject to the usual rules governing the confirmation of the 
mayor's appointments. For many years it has been required 
by law that both political parties shall be represented on it, 
the principle of bi-partisanship receiving wider recognition 
in the composition of this board than in that of any other 
nmnicipal body, for the reason that the duties of registrare 
are regarded as unavoidably political in nature. Registrars 
are usually appointed for terms of three years, and one or 
more of them retire annually. In most cases they are paid, 
by annual salary in the larger cities and by a per diem allow- 
ance in the smaller. 

In most of the states other than Massachusetts a different 
plan is pursued. The lists are not compiled from the asses- 
sors' rolls but are made up entirely by the registrars. These 
registrars, who are appointed in different ways (in New Vork 
by the mayor, in Philadelphia by the governor, and in Chi- 
cago by the county judge), hold sessions a short time before 
each election. The applicant for enrolment appearing be- 
fore the board, is put under oath, and is then questioned 
concerning his age, bis citizenship, and his length of resi- 
dence in the state and the city ; if there is an educational 
test for voting, he is also subjected to this ; if he is under 
the law which requires voters to have been assessed for 
poll-taxes, he must present e\'ideace of such assessment. 
All these statements are recorded by the registrare, who 
then either give or refu.'ie to the applicant a place on the 
votere' list as a majority of them may decide. In New 
t.ljm wgjgtfMi enter upon their books a de8chpti<m 
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of the voter's personal appearance, in order that he 
may be identified in case another man should attempt to 
vote in his name. If the board were to scrutinize care- 
fully the statements of every applicant for enrolment, and 
were to verify the alleged residence of each one by send- 
ing an officer on a personal visit to the address given, 
the results obtained would of course be more satisfactory. 
As there is neither time nor appropriation for all this, 
however, the lists invariably contain names which ought 
not to be upon them ; and instances of "colonization'' — that 
is, of the enrolment of voters from fictitious residences — 
are not at all rare, although they are not so common as 
they were a decade ago. 
iigeeted There seems still to be much room for improvement in 
^tt. the machinery usually provided for the enrolment of voters 
in American cities. In some states the list is made up anew 
each year, and it becomes necessary for every voter to appear 
annually before the board of registrars. This is something 
of a burden, and often results in the disfranchisement of 
many who forget to have their enrolment renewed. In a 
few states, as in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, the 
practice is to keep a voter's name upon the list so long as he 
remains assessed for poll or other taxes, thus obviating the 
necessity of his making a new registration each year. This 
plan seems, on the whole, to be the more satisfactory of 
the two, although in all large cities, owing to frequent 
shifts in the residences of voters, a great many changes in 
the lists become necessary from year to year. If boards of 
registration, moreover, were supplied with such clerical as- 
sistance as would enable them to take the same care which 
banks, trust companies, and other private organizations 
exercise in safeguarding themselves against imposture, the 
voting-lists could be purged of perennial frauds. When lists 
are padded with fraudulent names, it is not usually because 
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have been privy to political malpractice or 
at the trickery of ward pohticians ; it ia 
JilWftys because they have too much work to do 
properly. So many voters have to be enrolled in a few 
days that only the most perfunctory scrutiny of appli- 
cants is within the bounds of physical possibility. 

In some states matters are made worse by the practice 
of permitting those whose names are not on the voters' lists 
to "swear in" their votes on election day, in other words to 
make oath at the poll that they are duly qualified voters. 
Such persons are allowed to vote forthwith although there 
18 obviously no way of verifying the sworn statements which 
they have made. 

Whether the prevailing tone of present-day municipal The « 
politics might not be further improved by the imposition ^^^ 
of more rigid qualifications for voting is a fair, if a difficult, ***•■ 
question. The requirement that voters shall be able to 
read and write can scarcely be called illogical or unjust in 
states which maintain at the public expense systems of 
universal and compulsory education. The census of 1900 
showed that there were in the United States nearly two and 
a half million illiterate men of voting age, or about eleven 
pest cent of the total adult male population. A considerable 
proportion of this illiterate element is concentrated in the 
negro population of the Southern states ; but even in North- 
ern cities the percentage of those who cannot read and write 
is too large to be disregarded. In the state of New York, 
for example, in cities of over 25,000 population, about six 
per cent of the adult male population was designated as 
illiterate; in the cities of New Hampshire the figure was 
above ten per cent.' The ratio of illiteracy is large in the 



Dftbney, "Tbe niiterMy ot the Votiog Popubtloo Is the 
UaUm) StatM." in Annual R<rjN>re of Iht VniUd Slati* Cotinittioatt 
1908. pp. 78»-818. 
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cities because of the foreign elements massed there. Now, 
it is a conmionplace of practical politics that the voter who is 
unable to read his ballot becomes an easy prey to political 
manipulators. His only alternatives are, as a rule, either 
to vote a straight ticket or to spoil his ballot. It may well 
be asked, then, whether a policy of political prudence should 
permit one vote in every ten to be cast by persons who have 
only such alternatives. Men can contribute to the success 
of free government only by using the ballot with intelligence 
and reasonable independence ; and this they can hardly do 
if the ordinary avenues of information, including the news- 
papers, are closed to them. Mr. Tweed, in the heyday of 
his domination, declared that he paid no heed to what 
the newspapers said about him, as most of his followers 
'^couldn't read English." Nor is he the only political boss 
who has owed his power, in part at least, to the fact that 
the iUiterate element in the electorate forms an unmeltable 
mass in the crucible of public opinion. 
The dear- Apart from the direct effect upon municipal politics, the 
ezdudinc requirement that men should be able to read and write 
illiterates, ijefore securiug the franchise would promote the cause of 
elementary education in the humbler walks of city life. 
Grown persons who remain illiterate furnish more than 
their due proportion of pubUc charges; they contribute 
far more than their quota to the pauper and criminal classes 
of the community. As a measure of social ameUoration, 
therefore, every agency that can be used to HiTniniRli the 
illiterate element in the population of the large city has a 
good deal to commend it. The assimilation of the foreigner 
would, moreover, doubtless be accelerated by such require- 
ment ; for education is a potent agent of social fusion, even 
though it be carried to only an elementary stage. Taking 
all these considerations into account, therefore, there is 
reason to believe that the poUcy of permitting enrolment to 
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those only who can read and write might profitably be 
extended to the states that have not yet adopted it. 

Laws requiring that no one shall vote unless he has paid his 
taxes for the year are also sound in motive, although some- 
what difficult of strict enforcement. Men who do not fulfil 
their duties to the community ought not to have the corre- 
sponding rights. Yet a system which uses the sufTrage as a 
means of collecting taxe« — that is, as a means of doing what 
the city's collecting department ought to do, but does not — 
tends to put an unfair burden upon the electoral machinery. 
The city ought to collect its poll-taxes in the same way in 
which it enforces its other monetary claims against citizens. 
The courts are open to it for this purpose. Why they are 
seldom resorted to is not so much because their procedure 
is too slow or too cumbrous or too expensive. It is simply 
because the municipal authorities who attempt to collect 
poll-taxes by legal compulsion create too much antagonism 
among voters who are in arrears, and thereby impair their 
own chances of reelection or political advancement. Hence 
it is that large cities either write large sums off their books 
each year, or try to put the odium of collecting poll-taxes 
upon some self-executory statute. Since it costs a great 
deal to pro\'ide ballots, voting-places, polling-officers, and 
all the paraphernalia of an election, it seems absurd that 
thousands of voters should be permitted to evade payment 
frf ao individual charge which does Uttle more than defray 
this outlay. 

Improvements might &lso be made in the relation that 
cxiflte between a man's voting rights and his place of 
residence. In England the municipal electorate is built 
upon the idea that occupancy as well as residence gives a 
the right to a voice in local affairs ; when a citizen owns 
occupies an office or a store or a warehouse, he 
as it were, ■ civic stockholder, even though he may, within 
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certain limits, actually reside outside the municipality. 
The English city accordingly retains upon its list of voters 
that large quota of men whose business interests are within 
the municipal limits, but who may actually reside in some 
suburban towns near by. American cities, on the other 
hand, have gone on the principle that a citizen's real interest 
can only be in that municipality in which, actually or con- 
structively, he makes his home. Thus, the man who owns 
a factory in Boston and occupies a rented apartment in 
Brookline is presumed by the law to have his real interest 
where common sense asserts that it is not. Every large 
American city therefore loses from its electorate an element 
which it would be most desirable to retain, — namely, those 
who spend their day-hours within the municipal limits and 
have their chief economic interests there, but who happen 
to live in residential districts outside. To keep this element 
on the city lists it would not be necessary to give any man 
more than a single vote. The practice in vogue in the 
cities of the French republic, which allows a voter to choose 
whether he shall be enrolled from his place of business or 
from his residence (but not from both), would be practicable 
in America. Adequate safeguards would of course be neces- 
sary to prevent duplication of enrolment and other evils ; 
but difficulties in that direction would hardly prove insu- 
perable, and the advantages to the cause of better city 
government would surely be important. In America too 
much emphasis is put upon ''legal residence" as a factor in 
the suffrage laws, and this undue emphasis serves to deprive 
the voters' lists of what ought, in large cities, to be their 
most dependable element, 
the ex- In various parts of the United States a belief is apparently 

J^SSmge^ growing that the plane of the municipal electorate can be 
[Jj^*^ greatly raised by the extension of voting rights to women. 
Whether or not this proposal offers more in the way of im- 
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provement than do the others mentioned in these pages, it is 
at any rate exciting much more public interest and diecus- 
ston.' Although the American idea of a democratic elector- 
ate does not necessarily include women, nevertheless the ex- 
tension of the suffrage to them is one of the things which, In 
course of time, is liable to follow in the wake of pronounced 
democratic tendencies. When people believe that the proper 
remedy for the ills of democracy is more democracy, the 
suffrage is more Ukely to be widened than to be narrowed. 
In twelve states of the Union the right t-o vote at municipal 
elections has already been granted to women, and in some 
of them women's suffrage has been in existence long enough 
to have passed the experimental stage. As to the iiLflueace 
which female participation in municipal pohtics has had upon 
city administration in these states there is some difference 
of opinion ; it has at any rate not proved radical in its re- 
sults either for good or for ill. So far as American political 
experience goes, it has been found that women rise to their 
public responsibilities no better, and perhaps no worse, 
than men do. PoUtical opinion in states which have 
adopted the wider suffrage seems to be moulded by the 
same factors and influenced by the same consideratiooi 
as is public sentiment in communities which hold fast to 
the poUcy of manhood suffrage. 

Much effort in the cause of improved municipal adminis- Rcix 
tration has been rendered ineffective through its failure to 
strike al the fundumontals of misgovernment. As a stream "**"^ 
will rise no higher than its source, so will a representative 
government do do more than reflect the ideals of the elector* 
ate which chooses it and maintains it in office. An elector- 



' Moat of Ihp srEXiinptil'S for aod ag&iiist this lucl^naioii of the Bii(frac« 
nay tw oonvenieutly roiiixl iu the litUe vullU□t^ cnUtloH SeUeUd Artietet 
«N Ifnun Suffrag*, in the D«bat«n' Huidbook Series (Muioei^Mli^ 
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ate made up even in part of persons fraudulently naturaliied, 
or enrolled by fraudulent means, or voting from fictitious 
places of residence, or illiterate, or whose civic conscience is 
so numb as to tolerate evasion of just dues, — an electorate 
made up even in part of such elements needs attention 
from the reorganizers of municipal machinery before much 
thoroughgoing improvement can be hoped for in the work 
of popular representatives. 
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The influeDce of the electorate, or wtole body of the 
voters, is exerted upon the administration of the city in two 
ways, directly and indirectly. It is exerted directly by the 
use of the initiative, referendum, and recall ; it is exerted 
indirectly in the nomination and election of city officials. 
Both directly and indirectly this electoral influence has 
become more active in recent years, but this is more 
particularly true of the direct control which the voters 
exercise over the conduct of the city's business. The 
increase in the direct control of municipal matters by the 
whole body of the voters has, indeed, been an outstanding 
feature in American poUtical development during the last 
decade. Its significance is dealt with in a later chapter.^ 

In general, however, the government of the average 
American city continues to exemplify a type of representa- 
tive rather than of direct democracy ; in other words, popular 
control of local affairs is maintained through the nomination 
and election ot those to whom the immediate managemeat 
of administration is intrusted. It is not so long, of course, 
since the whole body of voters took no direct part in mak- 
ing municipal nominations ; this function used to be per- 
formed by a very small section of the electorate, which 
claimed to represent the entire body but rarely did so in 
fact. Nowadays, however, the voters take upon them- 
selves both the nominating and the electing of officers, and 
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this development from the old caucus to the open primary 
affords one of the best illustrations of that general popu- 
larizing of electoral machinery which has been taking place 
during recent years. 

In the earlier stages of American municipal development 
the laws provided no nominating machinery. Candidates 
for office were brought forward by a few friends, or they 
came forward of their own initiative. Sometimes an 
informal meeting of a few representative citizens was per- 
mitted to decide what names should be put before the 
voters. So long as the cities remained small in population 
and with few elective officers, and so long as restrictions 
upon the suffrage kept the voting element still smaller, 
these informal methods of nomination, in which the mass of 
the electorate had no share, seem to have been readily 
tolerated; and they continued in existence through the 
first three decades of the nineteenth century.^ The change 
from informal to formal methods of nominating candidates 
for municipal offices was one of the many shifts in the whole 
American electoral system which came in the wake of the 
Jacksonian propaganda. Largely through the onslaught 
made upon it by Andrew Jackson, the congressional caucus 
as a means of nominating candidates for the presidency 
was definitely superseded in 1840 by the national party con- 
vention, made up of delegates from the various states. So 
also, but rather earlier, the legislative caucus as a means 
of nominating candidates for state offices gave way to the 
state party convention ; and, as part of the same movement, 
the local party convention, made up of delegates chosen by 
a caucus of voters in each ward, was established as the 



> For a fuU disouBsion of this topic, see Q. D. Luetsoher, Early PoiU^ 
uxU Machinery in the United States (Philadelphia, 1903), and M. Ostro- 
gOEski, on "The Rise and Fall of the Nominating Caucus," in American 
Historical Review, V. 253-283 (January, 1900). 
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ordinary method of Dominating candidates for municipal 
offices.' 

The new system began its career in municipal history 
under serious handicaps. Its adoptioo came at a time when 
cities, owing to the rising tide of immigration, were begin- 
ning to grow rapidly. This growth gave impetus to the 
creation of new public services, such as street pavements, 
public buildings, water and sewerage systems. The new 
services enlarged the patronage of the city authorities, 
both by necessitating the creation of new administrative 
ofhces and by increasing the annual expenditure for pubUc 
work and materials. The spoils increased proportionally; 
until, in an age when partisan victors were regarded as 
fairly entitled to the emoluments of office and the profits 
of patronage, the incentives to party victory were very 
great. Large prizes often hinged upon the issue of attempts 
to capture the nominating convention, with the result 
that almost every imaginable form of trickery and fraud 
was resorted to by political leaders. The rules governing 
ward caucuses and party conventions as to the manner of 
calling them together, the times and places of meeting, and 
the general procedure were not prescribed by law, but were 
made and unmade by the caucuses and conventions them- 
selves. There were therefore no real securities for fair 
play; and that faction of the party which could, by any 
manner of fraud or violence, once get control of a caucus or 
a convention was almost certain to put through its slate of 
candidates. Caucuses were often called upon inadequate 
notice, in rooms too small to hold any but those who were 
warned to come eaHy ; the meetings were not uncommonly 
packed with political thugs from outside the ward ; the 
ballot-box was frequently stufifed, or, when the end vinit not 
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achieved by some such method, the count of ballots waa 
falsified. Any one of a hundred ingenious devices was em- 
ployed to serve the ends of an unscrupulous faction,^ Yet 
the political alignment in many cities was such that the 
faction which captured the caucuses, and through them the 
nominating convention, thereby put upon the ballot candi- 
dates who were practically certain to be elected. It gradu- 
ally dawned upon the public mind, therefore, that under 
such a system representative government was a travesty, 
that the voters of the city were allowed to do no more at 
the polls than choose between two seta of professional 
politicians, each tagged with a party label that had been 
gained, in many cases, by resort to violence or subterfuge. 
With an adequate realization of this state of things there 
began a popular movement for the regulation of party 
nominations by law. 

The first attempt to furnish legal securities for fair play 
in political caucuses and conventions waa made by the 
legislature of California in 1866 ; but the statute then 
passed, though comprehensive in its safeguarding provisions, 
waa optional in its application ; that is, it was to apply only 
to such political party or parties as might accept its provis- 
ions.' In the same year the legislature of New York passed 
a statute of similar type, less comprehensive in its provisions 
but mandatory in apphcation.' This measure, despite its 
inadequacy to secure all the ends desired, marked a new de- 
parture in American municipal policy ; for it was virtually an 



' C. E. Merriam, Primary Elections (Chicago, 1909), 7, 
P. W. Dallinger, Nominations for Elective Office (New York, 1897), 
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' "An Aot to Proteot the Elections of Voluntary Asaooiationa and to 
Punish Frauds therein : " Lavii of California, 1866, ch. 359. 

* "An Aot to Protect Primary Meetings, Cauouaes. and Conventiona 
of Political Parties : " Lawt of New York, 1866, oh. 783. Similar acts were 
passed by Ohio and Pennsylvania in 1871, and by Missouri in 1S75. 
In 1874 California extended the soope of its optional statute. 
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acceptance of the principle that political parties aa organiza- 
tions for nominating candidates should be formally recog- 
nized by law, and that their methods of performing this 
public function should be laid down for them by statutory 
provisions. Other states gradually gave their adhesion to 
this poUcy, and in so doing usually extended the scope of 
their laws, until in course of time many of the safeguards 
applicable to regular elections were apphed to party nomi- 
nations. Not, however, till more than thirty years after 
New York first committed itself to the principle of statu- 
tory r^ulation had two-thirds of all the states enacted 
primary laws.' 

The general purport of such laws, so far as they apply The pi 
to cities, is to require that nominations shall be made by p"""*'' 
the voters of the respective pohtical parties at a regular 
primary election, upon official ballots, and under official 
supervision. The party primary, as established by these 
laws, may be either "closed" or "open." The former 
type of primary is the more common, and its chief charac- 
teristic is that only regular members of the party can 
take part in it. Although theoretically superior to the 
old caucus and convention systems, in that it aims to 
secure a fair opportunity for the expression of a party's 
opioioos, the closed primary in the municipal system has 
some serious defects. In the first place, it is based upon 
the assumption that all municipal voters have some definite 
party allegiance. Tliis does not necessarily mean that 
the voter must actually bear allegiance to one or other 
of the state parties, but in practice it commonly works 
out that way. It may almost be said, indeed, that the 
spread of the closed primary has helped to give state-party- 
iHm in municipal affairs an extended lea."* of life. Tliis is 

> Pot ma ladvndod ftmmmt of ttiia develoinaetil, m* C. B. Mm 
Primam BUcHw. oba. ti.-Ti 
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because the voter, either at the time of registration or at 
the primary, is in most states required to disclose the party 
to which he belongs ; for, as a matter of practice, separate 
lists of voters are usually made, and the parties commonly 
hold their primaries on different dates. Even in Massar 
chusetts, where joint primaries are held and a single voters' 
list used, the voter must nevertheless declare the party 
to which he belongs, and in accordance with his statement 
receives the ballot of his own party .^ This necessity of 
declaring aflUiations has been one of the chief objections raised 
against the closed primary. Sometimes the method whereby 
a voter shall declare his party allegiance, and the rules 
governing the acceptance of his declaration, are left to the 
party authorities ; but more commonly the means by which 
his party aflUiation shall be established are prescribed by 
state laws. Some states require a declaration of his past 
allegiance, others of his present preference, and a few pre- 
scribe that he shall say which party he intends to support 
at the next election. The rules relating to the way in which 
such declarations are recorded, the degree of secrecy to be 

' At the hearings held in Boston » half-dosen years ago by a joint 
oonunittee of the New York legislature, nearly all those who testified 
were of the opinion that the Massachusetts system of holding joint 
party primaries had, after a trial of nine years, proved a failure, so far 
as providing a satisfactory method of nominating municipal officers was 
concerned. It was urged by those who appeared before the committee 
that both the character and the caliber of candidates had deteriorated 
since the introduction of the system, that their expenses for nomination 
had greatly increased (in a threefold measure, according to one who had 
been a candidate under both the convention and the primary system), 
that contests for nominations had become campaigns of personalities 
rather than of principles, that party responsibility had declined, and 
that the members of the minority party took vcvy little interest in the 
primaries. A digest of this testimony is given in Report of ih€ Joint 
CommiUte of the Senate and A99tmbly of the State of Sew York appointod 
to investigate the Primary and Election ixiwt of thiti omd other State* 
(Albany. 1911), 5-20. In corroboratioQ, see also ReporU of the Boston 
Finance Commission (10 vols., Boston, 1008-1915), IL 22-2L 
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maintained by ofBcials who receive them, and various other 
matters differ greatly from state to state.* 

The other type of party primary is that used, for ex- 
ample, in Wisconsin and commonly called the "open" 
primary. Candidates for nomination at the open primary 
bear the designations of their respective parties ; but no 
disclosure of party aflSiiations is exacted from voters. The 
same ballot serves for all. Hence the voter may record his 
choice for the candidates of either party and his action will 
remain known to no one but himself. 

Both forms of primary election described in the fore- 
going paragraphs are party primaries. They rest on the 
idea that, whether asked to disclose their partisan allegiance 
or not, the voters should be given their choice between 
candidates whose names bear party designations on the 
ballot. On the principle, however, that party designations 
ought to have no place on the municipal ballot at any 
election, whether preliminarj' or final, some cities have 
established the nonpartisan primary. This system, as 
a method of nominating candidates for municipal offices, 
was first tried in Iowa, where the legislature applied it to 
such cities as might accept the commission form of govem- 
rneut.* It was adopted at once by Des Moines, and went 
into operation there in 1907. Since that date it has gained 
acceptance in many of the cities governed by commissions, 
and in at least two states permission has been granted for its 
adoption by cities that desire to retain their old frames of 
government.' Under this type of primary, municipal officers 
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' A nunmary <>' Boch regulations ma? be found in Ctmparatwt Ltfit- 
iatUft AwUrtiit. No. 13, itwuod by the Leeislative R«fet«noe D«[»rUDent 
of Uu) Wtwunslii Knw Library Commianon in 1903. 

* Laa» of l/nra, IW7, rh. 48. The more impDrt&nt provision* of thia 
■tetate arte pnaUnl iu G. L. Jones's Readings on Partit* and Elertiont (New 
Yort. 1912). 07-7H. 

* Uw tf WUemtt*. 1907, «h. 670; Um of MinnetoUt. lM«b ii 
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are selected by what is virtually a double election. When 
the time for a municipal election draws near, notice is given 
that any one who desires to be a candidate may have his 
name entered upon the primary ballot by presenting a pe- 
tition signed by a small number of qualified voters, usually 
twenty-five. All such names are put upon the ballot 
without any party designation whatever, the order being 
determined alphabetically, or by the course in which the 
petitions were filed, or by lot. As all voters at the primary 
use the same ballot, there is no disclosure of partisan prefer- 
ences. The two candidates who make the highest showing 
for an office are thereupon named upon the general ballot 
to be used at the regular election. In this way the nonpar- 
tisan primary becomes a sort of qualifying heat which elimi- 
nates the weaker contestants from participation in the final 
race. As such it has undoubted merits. It insures the 
election of municipal officials by a majority, rather than by 
a mere pluraUty, of the polled votes, and thus accomplishes 
at American city elections what is obtained by the use 
of the system of supplementary elections in Germany, the 
chief difference being that in Germany a candidate who 
polls a clear majority at the first election is declared thereby 
to have been finally chosen, and there is no need for a second 
polling.^ The nonpartisan primary must also to some ex- 
tent encourage independent candidacy ; it helps to oust state 
poUtics from city affairs ; it insures a short ballot for the 
final election ; and it put« the whole responsibility for satis- 
factory nominations upon the voters themselves. 
ic>ctioM On the other hand, the nonpartisan primary has in actual 
operation disclosed some objectionable features. The total 
vote cast at a primary, though probably lai^r on the whole 

^ In San Frandaoo and a few other Amerioan olUet the laws provide 
that a clear majcMrity at tlie primary teourea tlie aeUiai eleetioa of any 
eandidatec 
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than that which was commonly polled in the election of 
delegates to a nominating convention, is usually much smaller 
than that polled at a regular election. Unless there be 
important local issues represented by rival candidates, 
the primary is not likely to draw out the voters in great 
numbers ; and when a large part of the available vote is 
not forthcoming, it is usually found that the stay-at-homes 
include most of those whose participation at the nomination 
of candidates is much needed in the interest of good city 
government. 

Again, the nonpartisan primary is costly to all concerned, Ita 
and particularly to the candidates. The candidate who hopes 
for success must, in the absence of party backing, make 
himself known to the mass of the voters ; and this he 
can do, as a rule, only by means of an advertising campaign 
which invoh'es considerable outlay either on his own part or 
on that of his friends. The advantage, under the nonparti- 
san primary system, lies with the candidate who can prosecute 
the most effective publicity campaign. This fact has become 
BO far recogniEed of late that some states and cities are 
undertaking to give equal publicity to the claims of all the 
aspirants by sending to every voter a pamphlet, printed and 
mailed at pubUc expense- Such an arrangement might have 
a tendency to multiply candidates, since there are undoubt- 
edly not a few men in every community who would grasp the 
opportunity to have their pubUc virtues set forth broadcast 
without any cost to themselves. Precautions against this 
contingency could, it may be suggested, be taken by a pro- 
\'ision that a small sum toward the cost of the pamphlet 
abfttl be assessed upon each candidate, but under the present 
constitutions of many states this would be impracticable in 
view of provisions which prescribe freedom of candidacy 
for public office. 

Whether the Donpartban primary socurea the Domination 
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type of better candidates than either the convention or the parti* 
'which 3^^ primary is not yet established. So far as can be judged 
>motes. from the experience of a few years, it gives great advantages 
to the smooth man who is willing to spend money in making 
himself known, or to the aspirant who keeps himself much in 
the public eye, regardless of the way in which he gets himself 
there. Public prominence is by no means synonymous with 
past service ; a man may have acquired the one without hav- 
ing given the other. Many voters who go to the nonparti- 
san primary are confronted with a sheet of names wholly 
unknown to them. Having no party designations to guide 
them, they are apt to be influenced by some inconsequential 
things, such as the race or the religion of a candidate as 
indicated by his name, or the place which a name occupies 
on the ballot paper. In some cities a candidate is permitted 
to put on the ballot, after his name, a short statement of 
his claims to the support of voters. If he has had some 
experience in municipal office, and mentions this fact on 
the ballot, he furnishes some information that may be of 
service to voters ; but the set of alliterative adjectives with 
which most candidates adorn their names on the primary 
ballot is of little or no help to any one. It has been well 
said that the primary offers a greater opportunity than 
the convention for the defeat of a conspicuously unfit aspir- 
ant, and that one who is known to the community as 
unusually well-qualified for any position is more likely to 
secure a nomination from the voters than from a convention. 
The usual aspirant for a municipal nomination, however, is 
in neither of these categories ; and in the matter of sorting 
out the best among a list of average candidates neither 
sjrstem seems to have done much better than the other, 
i^^of ^^ ^^ ^^^ *^^ convention was capable of high-grade work. 

primary Now and then a small minority of the delegates could by 
ventioQ. showiug Sufficient vigor compel the majority to accept, in 
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Fthe interests of harmony, a candidate of better stamp than 
[ would otherwise have been chosen. Under this system 
F there was always an opportunity for compromise, and a 
vigorous minority could at least make its influence felt ia 
the outcome. Under the primary system, whether partisan 
or nonpartisan, the door of compromise is pretty nearly 
closed. The majority, whatever be its ideals, must have 
its whole way. This would not be so bad, however, were it 
not that the majority opinion, as expressed at the primary, 
is often no more than a public ratification of some de- 
cision already reached in caucus conclave by a few leaders. 
This is because the direct primary, whether open, closed 
or nonpartisan, has not done away with the making of 
slates by those who, through some means or other, can 
exert influence upon certain elements among the voters. 
It has merely pressed back the process of alate-making 
from a point preceding the election to a point preceding 
the primary. In many cases the primary has become little 
more than a preliminary contest between those candidates 
who have organized support and those who have not ; and 
the result, too often, is just what it would be under any 
other system of nomination. The chief difference is that it 
permits the leaders who have really determined the out- 
come to avoid all responsibility for it. Under the conven- 
tion system the boss could dictate nominations with rea- 
sonable certainty, but he had to take the responsibihty for 
the slate which he presented ; under the primary arrange- 
meote he may be less certain to have his way, but when he 
does get it he can rarely be made to bear any responsibiUty 
whatever. 

The primary, furthermore, proves an excellent weapon luditct 
of discipline among the rank and file of a party. The removal ^ 
of party designations from the ballot does not in practice ?" 
(dimiiute the obUgation to stanch partisan allegiance. 
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The word is passed out by the leaders, and it is pretty 
generally obeyed. The aspirant who questions the jud^ 
ment of his party superiors may take his chances at the 
primary, and in some cases may succeed, but the chances 
are, in the long run and under ordinary circumstances, 
heavily against him. Under the old Gfystem the leaders, 
to make things run smoothly, usually foimd it desirable 
to conciliate rather than to discipline the recalcitrant who 
showed that he had some followers. Now all they need to 
do is to tell the man who thinks he has a following that 
entitles him to recognition by the party leaders to put his 
name on the primary ballot and let his strength with the 
voters disclose itself. For his defeat there he can muster 
up no reasonable grudge. The primary has thus become, 
in some measure, a useful means of healing breaches in 
the party organization, and of enabling the machine to 
come forward to the elections without a trace of friction.^ 

In view of these various drawbacks, it is very unlikely 
that the primary, in any of the types now used, will prove 
a satisfactory and final solution of those problems which 
connect themselves with municipal nomination methods; 
for it is based upon the assumption that the voters will 
act wisely without leadership, rather than upon the principle 
that they will follow wise leadership. This is just the trouble 
with too many latter-day political reforms : they endeavor 
to supplant vicious leadership by no leadership at all. If 
they assumed the inevitableness of leadership and strove to 
make it responsible, the results would undoubtedly be 
better. 

It was a feeling that the whole primary system was faulty 
in some of the directions above indicated which led to the 
adoption, in the amended Boston charter, of the system of 



^ This has been the experience in MassAohusetts ; in several other 
states, however, this feature has not as yet disclosed itself. 
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nominatioD by petition. Since 1909 it has been possible for 
any Beaton voter to appear upon the municipal ballot as a 
candidate for election to the office of mayor, or to the city 
council or the school committee, by filing with the election 
board, at least twenty-five days prior to the election, nomina- 
tion papers bearing at least 5000 valid signatures. Signatures 
are valid for this purpose only if made by registered voters 
who have signed no more papers than there are places 
to be filled. Each paper bears the name and residence of 
the candidate, but no party designation ; it contains also 
the names of five or more other persons who, in case the 
candidate should later withdraw, would have power to name 

substitute. The papers are examined by the election 
commissioners, who check each name by the voters' lists.' 

In actual operation thus far, the system of nomination lu 
by large petitions has shown itself to be possessed of great 
merits and of equally obvious defects. Without doubt it 
has weakened the influence of party organieations in con- 
trotting nominations ; for, though candidates can secure 
signatures much more easily when they have an organization 
behind them, it is nevertheless quite possible to obtain them 
by the efforts of a few individuals without this support. 
To that extent, therefore, the system has weakened party 
discipline, since the elimination of the candidates who have 
no political faction behind them does not take place until the 
dectioD. Again, unhke the primary, the system of nomini- 
tion by petition gives every element in the community a 
chance to put forward its own candidate; it does not p©- 
Btrict the race to the two strongest candidates. On the 
other hand, it has not put an end to the preliminary caucus; 
in fact, the real selection of candidates is usually made by 
rival orgam'zRtions, through their committees, some weeks 
before the time for filing nominations arrives. To get the 
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required signatures for these candidates, moreoveri does not 
by any means prove to be so easy a task as was antici- 
pated. The system has also brought in its train a good deal 
of chicanery, forging of names, and other illicit practices. 
On the whole, however, it serves the cause of independence 
in municipal politics better than any of the nominating 
systems which preceded it, for it encourages the putting 
forward of candidates who, despite their personal merits, 
would have little chance of nomination at the hands of either 
a convention or a primary. 
The need The establishment, in American cities, of a system of 

fyingnomi- nominations that will give every citizen a fair chance to 
ppM^ure. ^^^^ himself as a candidate for public office and yet not 
bring an avalanche of names upon the ballot is something 
yet to be achieved. One is moved to ask, however, why this 
should be so serious a problem in America when it is such in 
no other country. In England it needs the names of only 
ten qualified voters to put a candidate before the municipal 
electorate ; in France and Germany any voter may become a 
candidate for municipal office upon his own personal 
announcement. Even in the cities of Canada, where social 
and political conditions are not very different from those of 
American municipalities, any two voters may officially 
nominate a candidate. In all these countries the road to a 
place on the ballot is easy enough; yet the number of 
municipal candidates is everywhere smaller than in the 
United States. What one may have for the asking one is 
not apt to desire for its own sake. Mere candidacy for 
municipal office is regarded as an honor nowhere but in the 
United States, and it is so regarded here only because 
nominations have been made so difficult. When it is nearly 
as hard to get one's name on the ballot as it is to win an 
election, and sometimes even harder, nominations are liable 
to be too much sought for their own sake. If the American 
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city were to put upon its ballot the name of any voter who 
asked to appear there, it would find, judging from the 
experience of every other country, that, far from being 
deluged with aspirants, it would in the long run have 
fewer names on the ballot than under a system demanding 
5000 signatures. Nomination reform ought to move in the 
direction of simplification ; its aim ought to be to make it 
as easy for a voter to have his name printed on the ballot 
as it now is for him to write it there, in the blank space 
wWch is usually provided on the ballot for additional nomi- 
nations. 

Municipal elections in the United States have presented i 
various ditGculties ; there have been times, in most of the ' 
large cities, when it tias seemed well-nigh impossible to 
secure a full and fair expression of popular opinion at the 
polls,' Most of these difficulties have, however, been met 
and so far overcome that elections are nowadays conducted 
about as fairly and as efficiently in the United States as in 
any other country. There are, nevertheless, four matters 
connected with election methods and machinery upon 
which there ia still no uniformity of practice or opinion. 
These relate to the proper date for a municipal election, the 
•election of polling-places, the form and contents of the 
ballot, and the prohibition of election practices that are 
unduly expensive, unfair, or corrupt. 

As to the proper date of a municipal election, the chief i 
question is whether it should be held upon the same day , 

the stale election or not. In favor of holding both elec- * 
flpon the same day may be urged the saving in expense, 
are costly, more ao than the average citizen imag- 
ic registration of voters, the printing of ballots. 



' For ut BooouDt of the motbod* thut hAve bc«n used to win «lMlicnu 
in N«i* Tork mmI PbilAddphlft. a«e C. L. Joom, 1 
~~ " rYmk. IB12>, 282-206. 
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the rental of polling-rooms, the payment of polling-officersi 
and similar items of expenditure combine to put upon the 
city a cost which amounts to about a dollar for every ballot 
cast at a municipal election. To this must be added the 
legitimate and necessary expenses of a campaign which, 
though not paid for out of the municipal treasury, yet fall 
upon the community in which the election takes place. 
When state and municipal elections are held upon the same 
day, there is thus a large saving both in official and in camr 
paign expenses. Moreover, this {iolicy insures the polling 
of a larger percentage of the registered vote. Voters seem 
to come to the polls in numbers proportioned to the impor- 
tance of the election. The maximum vote appears when 
the national, state, and municipal elections all come together. 
When the city election is isolated from the others, popular 
interest in it seems ordinarily to flag unless some unusual 
stimulus is applied to it ; and a small polled vote at a city 
election is unfortunate, not only because it gives no fair 
reflection of public opinion, but because the friends of well- 
ordered administration usually form more than their due 
proportion of the absentees. 

On the other hand, the practice of holding state and 
municipal elections on the same day has been influential in 
bringing state politics into city affairs. Identity of election 
dates usually means that the state and municipal parties 
conduct a mutual campaign, which is another way of saying 
that the interests of each party organization in the city will 
be sacrificed, whenever necessary, to the interests of the 
same party organization in the state. As will be suggested 
in a later chapter, partyism is not in itself an objectionable 
feature of a municipal campaign. The objection is only 
to the identification of state and municipal partyism, or, 
in other words, to the trailing into the municipal arena of 
party programmes and partyisms which have no local 
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relevance. So long as the voters of a city divide according 
to their state-party affiliations, there is little or no oppoiv 
tunity for division upon local issues. Municipal partyism 
can be developed only when local issues are made to serve 
aa the basis of political cleavage. The holding of state and 
municipal elections on different days is one of the features, 
though only one, which make the rise of local parties possible. 
Most cities, actuated by a desire to divorce local from state 
pohtica, have kept their municipal elections upon a date 
apart ; Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco are examples. 
On the other hand, Baltimore, and a few other cities 
elect their municipal officers on the regular state-election 
day. 

In the selection of places for municipal polling a few Poniiv 
matters are worth bearing in mind. Polling-places should be 
located where they will best serve the convenience of voters ; 
they should be at points easy to find without detailed direc- 
tions ; and, wherever practicable, public buildings should 
be used for the purpose. A schoolroom forms an ideal 
pollii^-place, if it be available. In some European cities 
schools are always so used ; but in America, where elections 
are almost invariably held on a Tuesday, schoolrooms are 
on that day in use for their regular purpose. When it 
becomes necessary to rent polling-places, it is usual to 
avoid certain buildings, such as those in which intoxicating 
liquors are sold ; in many cities, indeed, the law forbids 
the holding of a poll in or adjacent to such premises. Build- 
ings that are used for sectarian purposes, or that are associ- 
ated in the popular mind with any partisan propaganda, 
are also commonly avoided. Some ciiies have found it 
profitable to provide themselves with portable bootlis 
which can be set up in a pubUc square or other convenient 
place for use on election day. 

Of greater importance, bowoTer, than the time or 
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place of polling is the form of ballot used. That it shoiild 
be such as will enable a voter to record his opinion secretly 
is a feature recognized in all American cities. In the earlier 
periods of American municipal history voters were required 
to provide their own ballots ; but candidates and their or- 
ganizations soon adopted the practice of preparing printed 
slips which voters might use if they wished. As the number 
of elective officers increased, th^se ballots grew in size, 
until it came to pass that the voter never prepared his own 
ballot paper, but merely used the printed sheet, or slate, of 
candidates handed out by party agents. If he wished to 
depart from this list, he erased one or more names and wrote 
in others, a procedure known as ''scratching'' a ballot. 
This was the ballot syBtem which remained in vogue through- 
out the cities of the United States until about twenty-five 
years ago. 
>jeotioiui The system was, however, open to many serious objeo- 
Uot. tions. It was the custom of party organizations to provide 
ballot papers which, from their color or form, could be recog- 
nized even when folded, so that secrecy of voting was prac- 
tically destroyed. Furthermore, a heavy premium was put 
upon voting a straight party ticket ; the voter who wished 
to depart from the regular slate could do so only with some 
trouble to himself. All this facilitated trickery of various 
sorts; for, with an unlimited number of ballot papers in 
circulation about the polling-booth, the ordinary securities 
against ballot-switching, the stuffing of ballot-boxes, and 
kindred frauds were impaired. The system also gave a 
great advantage to the regular, or organization, candidates, 
and served to discourage independent candidacy, 
troduo- It was because of this that a movement began, in the 

>n of the o 7 

later eighties, for the adoption of the so-termed Australian 
ballot. As a matter of fact, there was nothing exclusively 
Australian about the new ballot ; although it originated 
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there, it was merely the ballot used in England since 1872, 
and in all the eelf-goveming English colonies. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of this ballot Ues, not in its size 
or shape or arrangement, but merely in the fact that it is 
printed officially at the public expense, whereas under the 
older system ballots were printed cither by or on behalf 
of the candidates at their own cost. The "Australian" 
ballots, being official, bear the names of all the candidates, 
whether put forward by organizations or otherwise ; they 
are printed under close official supervision in limited numbers, 
are suppUed to each polling-booth for the use of voters, and 
must all be accounted for when the voting is over. Their 
use insures absolute secrecy, and affords some security 
against fraudulent practices.' 

But this ballot soon developed in America a form utterly auiol. 
unUke its prototype in Austraha.' Since there were many 
municipal officers to be elected, and since the various parties 
continued to put whole slates of candidates in nomination, 
it became customary to arrange in columns, according to 
their party affiliations, the names of all the candidates on 
the ballot. Then came the habit of putting at the head of 
each column a party symbol, and below this a circle in 
which, by making a single cross, a voter could record his 
vote for the score or more of candidates whose names were 
printed in the column underneath. The original AustraUan 
ballot had none of these things. The party column, the 
emblem, and the circle are all features that have been 
engrafted upon it in America by the influence of party organ- 

■ P. L. ADen. "B&Uot Iaws and their Working," In PolUical SnenM 
Quarterly. XXI. 3S (Muvb, 1906). On the movement for the tatroduo' 
twn of thn AuHtTslian Itallnt in America, see J. H. Wigmare. The Autlralia* 
BaOot SytUm (BmIud, XHSi). 

* Thn ttfiLl varioty of rteiilatioRR adopted bj the various itat«B in 
n^HwA to the form of tho ballol may b« seen In the aummary of " Ballot 
Laws io tbn Unitml Sut««," l>y Arthur LudiuTton, in Amtritan Potitual 
BcUnee Rmtv, 111. 3S3-MI (May, 1909). 
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izations which desired to hold their grip upon the voters and 
to place deterrents in the way of political independence, 
he long As a result of this development^ the ballot, though made 

^^ secret, was not made intelligible. The premium upon 
straight voting still remained. The party designation of 
candidates represented a direct appeal to the partisan alle- 
giance of voters. The number of names upon the ballot, 
as used in large cities, rendered it impossible for the average 
voter to make intelligent selections ; and the arrangement of 
the names was such as to penalize him with extra trouble, 
as well as with the risk of spoiling his ballot, if he displayed 
any political independence. To vote a straight party 
ticket was made easy, — a single cross accomplished that ; 
but it sometimes required the marking of fifty or more 
crosses to vote a split ticket. Thus it was that, despite the 
changed character of the ballot, party organizations con- 
tinued to hold most of the advantages which they had 
emovAi acquired under the former system. The next step in the 
3^^ direction of ballot reform came with a movement for the 
°°^ abolition of the party column and the grouping of all candi- 

dates under the particular offices to which they aspired. 
Massachusetts, in 1888, had adopted a ballot of this type, 
which bore no party emblem and forced the voter to mark 
separately his choice for each office. This was an improve- 
ment ; but a partisan designation still followed each name 
on the ballot, and the great mass of voters continued to 
accept this as their sole guide. The Massachusetts ballot 
performed a good service, however, in paving the way for 
the dropping of partisan designations altogether, and the 
amended Boston charter of 1909 marked the first application 
of the new principle to the elections of a large American city.* 

^ Municipal ballots without party designationi were, however, already 
in use by some smaller cities tiiat had adopted the eommission form of 
government. 
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Since then the ballot without party designations has found 
favor in many cities of the United States ; in other words, 
the Australian ballot in its original uncomplicated form 
is now for the first time obtaining a fair trial in this 
country. 

But the mere removal of party designations from the The m 
municipal ballot is not likely to be of much avail in promoting 
independent and intelligent voting unless other changes go 
along with it. If the voter is expected to use discrimination 
in marking his ballot, the ballot itself must be shortened to a 
point at which a fair scrutiny of the claims of each candidate 
is not beyond his patience. A ballot which bears twenty 
names or more is too long for practical scrutiny ; the average 
voter will pay attention to the candidates for a few of the 
most conspicuous offices only.' The others he will vote 
for, either according to the party label which they bear, 
or according to some other rule which does not require any 
careful study of candidates on his own part. To say this 
is in no way to reflect either upon the intelligence or upon 
the civic spirit of the ordinary voter. It means only that 
there is something wrong with an electoral system which 
requires from every man a service that not one in ten 
thousand is willing to give. It is idle to urge that all munici- 
pal offices might be capably filled by election if the voters 
would perform their duty. If it be made the duty of the 
voter to constitute himself a committee of investigation at 
every election, he will not perform that duty, nor will any 
amount of political sermonising induce him to do it. This 
being the case, it becomes the part of wisdom not to put 
any such burden upon him. To this end, the number of 

■ Ballots oootftiiung three or (our butiilr«d nMnra have not beeo ftt all 
tnwommon nt atnte nnrl nnliotuU vlectiona. Tho reoord for UDwieldinesa 
appears to b« held by k ballot used in the thirty-eeoond OMembly district 
of N«w Yotk StAt« a few ye>n ago. It contained the luunee of 835 
eandidn t e*. 
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elective offices should be reduced to a minimum; the out- 
standing offices, those which from their natiLre carry large 
powers and attract wide attention, must of course be filled 
by popular action, but there the task of the voter ought to 
cease. It is well enough for politicians to dilate upon the 
'' educative value of a system under which all officers of 
government are elected/' or upon the '' antagonism between 
executive appointments and popular sovereignty"; but the 
downright folly of requiring voters to go through the pre- 
tence of doing what they cannot and will not do is too patent 
to be permanently tolerated. The blanket ballot has been 
the political jobber's device for imposing upon the voter a 
hollow mockery of popular sovereignty which has served 
to shield from his eyes the real existence of a political oli- 
garchy. Popular sovereignty demands that the voter shall 
do more than go through the form of selecting his represent- 
atives. To have any educative value whatever the 
electoral system must make it practicable for him to do 
more than execute a perfunctory service at the polls. " No 
plan of government is a democracy unless on actual trial 
it proves to be one. The fact that those who planned it 
intended it to be a democracy and could argue that it would 
be one if the people only would do thus and so, proves 
nothing." ^ If it is not a democracy in fact, it ought not 
to bear the name, 
e short It is not enough, moreover, to have the ballot small and 
the names upon it few. No matter how scant the number 
of names, the voters will not rouse themselves to any intelli- 
gent part in the election if none but unimportant offices are 
to be filled. The ballot should bear, therefore, the names 
of those only who are candidates for such municipal offices 

1 R. S. Childs, Short BaUot PHneipUi (Bofton« 1011), 10. This Utile 
book may be oommended to readers as a trenohant and colorful state- 
ment of the case for ballot reform. 
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as bulk large in the public imagination, — the posts of 
mayor, comptroller, and members of the city council, if the 
latter body be not too large. It is also highly desirable 
that a place upon the ballot be within the reach of candi- 
dates who have no party organizations behind them. Thia , 
can be achieved to some extent by the elimination of all 
party designations from the ballot, but more effectively 
by the establishment of a system under which voters will 
indicate, not merely their first choice for an office, but their 
second and perhaps their third choice as well. 

The aim of the ballot ought to be, in a word, to extract from Th* p* 
the voter, not merely a part of his judgment in regard to the ^^ 
list of names set before him, but the whole of it. A ballot 
that asks the voter to designate only his first choice solicits 
a partial judgment only. Voters ought, therefore, when- 
ever possible, to be asked for an expression of their opinions 
concerning two or more of the candidates on the ballot, 
which means that some variety of the so-termed " preferen- 
tial" ballot may well be employed when the number of elec- 
tive offices is small enough to permit its use. The prefer- 
ential ballot is in form and arrangement simpler than the bal- 
lot commonly used in American municipal elections. The 
names of candidates are printed upon it in a column, in an 
order determined either alphabetically or by lot ; but, 
instead of the single column in which the voter ordinarily 
marks a cross to designate liis selection, there are three 
vertical columns, in whicli he is asked to record his first, 
second, and other choices respectively. He indicates his 
first choice just as he would in using the ordinary Australiao 
ballot ; in the second column he puts a cross opposite the 
name of the candidate whom he wishes to mark as his second 
choice ; and in the third column he indicates all the candi- 
dates (apart from the two already designated) to whom he 
« not definitely opposed, — in other words, all those whom he 
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would deem worthy of his support were his first and second 
favorites out of the running. The names of those candidates 
whom he would not care to support under any circumstances 
he leaves unmarked. 
)thod of When preferential ballots^ marked in this way, are counted 
"'**^ up and some candidate is shown to have a clear majority 
of first choices; that candidate is declared elected. In that 
event the outcome of the balloting under the preferential 
system would differ in no way from that in which the ordi- 
nary ballot is employed. If no candidate secures a clear 
majority of first choices, the second choices marked for 
each candidate are added to their first choices ; and the one 
who scores highest in this addition wins, provided he proves 
to have a clear majority of all the first and second choices 
taken together. If no candidate has this, the preferences 
indicated in the third column are added to the totals already 
recorded for each candidate ; and the highest wins, whether 
he has a majority or not. 
ivantagee Various advantages are claimed for this sjrstem, which 
"Sie substantially in the form outlined by the preceding para- 
Btem*^^** graph has been in operation in Grand Junction, Colorado, in 
Spokane, Washington, and in Cleveland, during the last two 
or three years. It dispenses with all complicated nomination 
machinery, obviating the necessity of conventions or primaries 
as agencies for weeding out all but a few leading candidates. 
It permits practically any voter to have his name put on the 
ballot, for even a considerable list of names does not impede 
the working of the system. It moreover encourages indepen- 
dent candidatures, since it affords an opportunity of election 
to the man who has no strong personal following but is 
regarded with moderate favor by the voters in general. 
It serves to prevent what is a very frequent outcome of 
three-cornered campaigns under the ordinary balloting 
system, — the election of any candidate who is clearly the 
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selecttoQ of a minority.' There are, of course, some objeo- 
tioDs to the system, chief of which is the possibiUty that 
many voters would find it so hard to understand that 
spoiled ballots would be numerous ; but the preferential 
ballot seems to have given satisfaction in the two cities in 
which it has been on trial, and it ought to have an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate its serviceability on a wider scale;. 
Anything which offers a promise of getting rid of the cum- 
brous American nomination machinery is indeed to be 
welcomed.* 

When the ordinary ballot bears no party designations, order at 
it is likely, unless it be very short, to give a marked advan- 
tage to those candidates whose names appear near the top 
of the list. To provide that names shall appear in alpha- 
betical order is to put a handicap upon those candidates 
whose names begin with letters well down in the alphabet ; 
to put names on the ballot according to the order in which 
the nomination papers are filed is to encourage an imseemly 
scramble when the hour for filing arrives. Hence tfie se- 
quence of names is in many places decided by lot, a device 
which merely transfers the advantage to the candidates who 
happen to draw the lucky numbers, but which, by giving 
an equal chance to all, is somewhat better than the other 
plans. Some cities believe that they have found a sati^ 
factory solution in an arrangement whereby the names 
on the ballot are revolved alphabetically, — that is to say, 

' At ft reoont muAiirip&I (■lection in Masaiohutietta the oandidftte 
ehown to the ofiBoe of m&yor received only &bout 1800 out of aearl; 72QO J 
voU« oast ; the rem&iaing 5400 were divided ftlmost equally among four 
other candidates. 

' For further dieausinanB of the preferenlial-bftUot Eyst«m, see Iho 
■rtide by R. M. Hull on " PivfMvntia] Voting and How it Workn." in 
NrntiotMl Municipal Hrvirm, I. 3.SH-^UU (July. 1912) : the summary ipven 
by Bob»n Ty«OD in C. A. Beard's Difcit of SSorl Hatlol CkarlrTM (Now 
Vatic, 1011); and the brief aoooiint printed in R, 8. Bradfoid'a ron»iuri«ii 
I ^0 mm mli» Amtnom CiUm (Nm Hmk, UOli, WO-UXii MS-OH, 
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an arrangement under which, if there are five candidates, for 
example, each of them will have his name at the top of one- 
fifth of all the ballots. Just how much advantage comes 
from occupying the first place on the ballot depends upon a 
variety of circumstances, including the make-up of the 
ballot itself; but practical politicians esteem the place 
to be highly important.^ 

A final consideration affecting municipal elections lies in 
the degree of security afforded against corrupt and unfair 
practices. From the beginnings of American municipal 
history, all offences that are by nature culpable, such as 
personation, intimidation, bribery, tampering with ballots, 
and falsifying returns, have been punishable under the 
rules of common law. It is only within the last quarter- 
century, however, that many practices which do not involve 
moral turpitude, but which nevertheless contribute to make 
an election undignified, unfair, or unduly expensive, have 
been forbidden by statute. These statutes, modelled in 
general upon the English '' Corrupt and Illegal Practices 
Prevention Act" of 1883 and the amending act of 1895 
(46-57 Victoria, c. 51, and 58-59 Victoria, c. 40) have been 
applied to city elections in many states of the Union.' 
Their provisions vary considerably from state to state, 
but in the main they not only provide severe penalties for 
bribery, illegal voting, and intimidation, but contain clauses 
limiting the sources from which campaign contributions 



^ Some idea of the value whioh politioians attach to possesdcn of the 
first place on the ballot may be fi^ained from the action of a candidate 
for the board of aldermen in a Massachusetts dty, who applied to and 
secured from the probate court authority to change his name so that it 
would bes:in with the first letter of the alphabet. 

' A digest of these laws is printed in Comparatipe Legislation Bulletin, 
No. 23 ('* Corrupt Practices at Elections *')i issued by the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission in 1911. See also the Report of Oie Commisnon on 
Law$ relating to . , . Corrupt Praeticee at BUctiona made to the Oeneral 
AeeenMy of Conneetieul (Bridgeport, 1907). 
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may be received, designating the purposes for which such 
funds may be spent, and requiring publicity in both cases. 
Not infrequently they forbid the taking of contributions 
from corporations. As to purposes for which funds may be 
spent, the laws sometimes set forth a hst of things which may 
not be paid for, as, for example, conveyances, hired can- 
vassers, and the treating of voters ; in other cases they name 
in detail the objects for which money may legitimately be 
used, as printing, rent of halls, travelHng, etc., and forbid 
it to be spent for any other purpose. Special restrictions 
are sometimes imposed upon advertising ; in several states, 
for instance, all campaign advertisements must be signed 
by the voter who causes their publication. Some states 
require the appointment of party treasurers, through 
whom all contributions and expenditures must be made ; 
and the practice of insisting upon the fihng of a statement 
showing all the receipts and expenditures connected with an 
election has developed rapidly in recent years. In many 
cases, to be sure, statutes have proved defective or have 
' been too easily evaded ; but they have nevertheless done 
much to improve the tone and temj)er of elections, both 
state and municipal. Even if dishonest and unfair practices 
at American city elections are not yet wholly things of the 
past, the situation is vastly better to-day than it was two 
decades ago. 

RcnsxaiicBS 

The Rioflt profitable selected list of mkt«rikls reUtiiig to noaua»iiag 
nvUtods U th&t givcin in the appenduc of C E, Merri&m's Primarg EUc- 
tiotta <2d ed., Chicago. 1909), This volume aluo contains an admiisblo 
ttmitat of tho whole subject. Special mentioo should also be iaad« of 
G. D. Luetaoher's Barly PolUicat Miu:hintTt in tJu Unil^it Slate* (Pfaila- 
delpbia. 1903) ; P. W. DaUfnRer's NominMioru for Sltetini' OJHe* in lh» 
L'niM StatfM rNow York. 1897) ; and E. C. Meyer's Nominaling Sjfttfma 
<MadiBon, 1U02). R«fef«noea to Uw« that have txien passiKl since tboM 
book* ww« writtvn may b« found in lUe quartsrly ■ammarie* of ooireaiy 
piiiMd in the Am^riean FtHHgUitggi^mitvi. The J 
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c/ the Joint Committee of the Senate and AeeenMy of the SUUe of New York 
(Albany, 1910) oontains a great deal of interestiiig evidemoe in regard to 
the working of nominating systems in various states* although tho find- 
ings of the oommittee bear obvious marks of unfairness. A group of 
interesting articles on direct primaries appeared in the annual Proceed^ 
inge of the American Political Science Association for 1910; and atten- 
tion should be called to Professor Ford's thoughtful essay on the direct 
primary in the North American Review for July, 1909. See also the 
volume entitled Selected ArticUe on Direct Primariee, ed. C. E. Fanning, 
in the Debaters' Handbook Series (Minneapolis, 1911). 

On the registration of voters and the machinery of municipal elections, 
the following are useful sources of information : Q. W. McCrary, Treatiee 
an the American Law of Electione (Chicago, 1897) ; C. F. Bishop, Hieiary 
of Electione in the American Coloniee (New York, 1893) ; J. H. Wigmore, 
Auetralian Ballot Syetem (Boston, 1889) ; R. S. Childs, ShaH BaUot Prin-^ 
eiplee (Boston, 1911); P. L. Allen, "Ballot Laws and their Workings,'* 
in Political Science QuarUrly, XXI. 38 ; C. A. Beard, " The Ballot's Bur- 
den," ibid., IV. 589 ; Arthur Ludington, ** Ballot Laws in the United States," 
in American Political Science Review, III. 252 ; and R. M. Hull, "Preferen- 
tial Voting and How it Works," in National Municipal Review, L 386-400 
(July, 1912; printed in somewhat different form in Twentieth Centwry 
Magazine, V. 49-56, April, 1912). Some interesting discussions of ballot 
laws and corrupt practices at elections are reprinted in C. L. Jones's Read' 
inge on Parties and EUctione (New York, 1912), 206-334. On the safe- 
guards against corrupt and illegal practices at elections, a summary of 
legislation and a list of books dealing with the subject are given in the 
bulletin of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission on "Corrupt Prao- 
tioes at Elections" (February, 1911). Much information may also be 
found in Report of the Commission on Laws relating to , , . Corrupt Prac- 
tices at Elections made to the General Assembly of Connecticut, January, 1907. 
The parent English law, with notes and comments, is in E. A. Jelf's Cor^ 
rupt and Illegal Practices Prevention Acts of 188S and 1895 (3d ed., London, 
1905) ; and a discussion of the way in which the English system operates 
may be found in A. L. Lowell's Government of England (2 vols., New York, 
1908). The general subject of sinister practices in American politics is 
dealt with comprehensively in Professor R. C. Brooks's Corruption in, 
American Politics and Life (New York, 1911). 
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CHAPTER Vn 



MUNICIPAL PABTIES AND POLITICS 

Having considered, in the two preceding chapters, the i 
way in which the electorate is constituted and the channels ' 
through which it puts forth its power, one encounters the 
task of discussing an important branch of municipal science 
that is not by any means so well understood, — namely, 
the Bystem whereby groups of voters seek to make them- 
selves the exponents of the whole electoral will. These 
group organizations, . or pol itical purfi^fi tfrv nni nn)y to 
afford rallying-grounds for voters who share the same gen- 
eral opinions, but also to provide centripetal forces in the 
moulding of public policy, AH sou^ H ^t\^ I'T^b l'^ rppr tv 
BCQiative government is party goyenunent. Were it not, 
indeed, for the focussing inSucnce of partisan organization, 
whether in nation, state, or city, it would be impossible to 
formulate clear policies, or to develop real responsibility, 
or to establish sound traditions of government. 

The division of citizens into rival parties is a natural ^ 
outcome of the simple fact that in matters pertaining to the 
body pohtic they do not all think alike, or yet all think dif- 
ferently. If they did either of these things, political parties 
could not exist. Whatever his opinions on public questions, 
a man will always get some of his fellows to agree with him ; 
BJul the more meritorious his opinions, the larger, presumably, 
will be the company in which he &nds himself. Political par- 
ties are merely groups of partisans, of men who think aUkc, 
or profess to think alike, upon questions of the day. They 
•re the sects of statecraft. It is through tbem that iodi- 
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vidual opinions are combined into a political consensus. 

In this alone lies their explanation and their justification, 
identifioa- gince parties are built upon variety and unity of polit ical 
poiiUcai opinion, they should-be^-jaj id usually profess to be^ relgite a 
^vTrioui ■ *^ issues of public policy. And since such questions are not 
'^^^^ ®' \ the same in the three realms of government, national, state. 

govern- \ o / / # 

ment. ^and municipal, the logical outcome of partisan philosophy 

Would be the evolution of three sets of political parties, each 
adjusting itself to the issues of its particular realm. Such 
/ Xis not the actual situation, however. The voters of the 
United States have ranged themselves into two or three 
great groups which retain their cohesion in aU spheres of 
government, irrespective of the fact that the problems in one 
sphere have no relation to those in another. In the American 
city, therefore, the voters are cleft into groups, not by any 
local point of difference, but by a line of cleavage drawn down 
from the politics of state and nation. It is this i dentific a- 
tion of party. li^^s in state ajod city tEat has demo ralized 
municipal politics almost everywhere by pr eventing tffe 
voters from getting face to face with issues that concern 
their own immediate neighborhood. 
Effecta of The municipal party organization, accordingly, can rarely 
fi<»Uon!^ ' be studied in isolation ; it is usually no more than one of the 
wheels in the greater partisan machine which operates in 
state politics. /This subordination of city to state in the 
machinery of party organization is, so far as its effects go, 
a flagrant violation of the doctrine of municipal home rule ; 
and its results have been more pernicious to city administra- 
tion than many of those legislative infringements upon civic 
autonomy against which municipal politicians cry out so 
lustily. Indeed, it is a curious fact that those city politicians 
who are most uncompromising in their opposition to legisla- 
tive interference in city affairs are the very ones who often 
submit most tamely to the domination of municipal politics 
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by a state-party machine. Yet it cannot be denied that 
one form of outside domination has as little justification as 
the other. The intimacy which ^ often exia ts hetweRn t liB 
party organiza tions in state and city means alm offt inpvi - 
tably t hat adhere nts of the p iirty in t he city are picplnit.t-f j 
for the advantage of the party in the state j .Qr,.if_ 
which become available through the control of city govern- 
ment be greater (as is the case in cities like New York, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia), the situation will be reversed 
and the interests of the parly in the state will be sacrificed. 
Wherever the spoils of victory promise to be in greater 
abundance, there the energies of the two machines will be 
concentrated. 

As a means of remedying this evil three plans have been 
tried. Some cities have sought to get rid of all party or- 
ganization in municipal politics. To this end they hav e 
aboli s hed the politic al con vention and the part y primary', 
substituting either tlie nonpartisan primary ^r nomma- 
tion by petition. They have likewise remo^'ed all desig- 
hations from the election ballot, and have tried to destroy 
the chief props of partisan rivalrj' by putting municipal 
offices imder civil-service rules and by taking contract 
awards out of the realm of political influence. All this has 
served to weaken, if it has not destroyed, the hold of organi- 
zations upon the electorate. But it may well be asked 
whether attempts to abolish all electoral organization in 
municipal politics do not result from a failure to reaUze the 
true function of parties and the real 8er\-ice which properly- 
based political associations can render to the community. 
To formulate and to set before the whole electorate opinions 
that are held io common by a portion of it, to impress the 
merit of tbe»e opinions by concerted effort upon the whole 
body of voters, to afford a means wliercby responKJbiUty 
for a poliey >h&U be borae in common by all who advocate 
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it; — these appear to be the true functions of a political 
party; and they are services needed in the city quite as much 
as elsewhere. So long; therefore; as there are opinions to 
be formulated; ends to be achieved in concert; and respon- 
sibilities to be effectively shouldered; we are not likely to get 
rid of the best agencies yet devised for accomplishing these 
results.^ To suggest that the American municipal voter 
can best perform his civic duties without codperation and 
guidance is to disregard the plain fact that his need for 
both these things was never so pressing as it is to-day, by 
reason of the complex nature of the task which he is asked 
to perform at the polls in passing upon nieasures as well as 
upon men. 
. Croation Taking it for granted that the forces which make for 
lunio^ organized electoral action are not likely to grow weaker, and 
"^^' that parties of some sort will therefore probably keep com- 
ing into action no matter what formal changes may be made 
in municipal machinery, other cities have undertaken to 
encourage the development of strictly municipal parties 
which relate their propaganda solely to local questions and 
have at most only an incidental connection with the party 
organizations of state or nation. This is a policy which 
seems on its face to be not only logical but easily carried to 
success. Few men will quarrel with you when you urge 
that there is no reasonable connection between local and 
state issues, and that to drag the latter into the arena of 
municipal politics serves no useful purpose in either field 
of government. Nor will you provoke dissent by asserting 
that, because a political party enunciates in its platform 
sound canons of policy concerning the tariff or the currency, 
it thereby acquires no right to control the appointment of 
police commissioners or the award of municipal contracts. 

1 M. R. Maltbie, "Municipal Politioal Parties," in Proeeedinga of the 
National Municipal Leairue, 1900, pp. 22(^-238. 
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The wisest disposition of purely municipal questions can 
come only from a consideration of the factors directly in- 
volved, and matters of national politics are not involved 
evcD remotely. On all these things most men are agreed ; 
yet agreement in the premises has not served to bring about 
very much in the way of results. There have been strictly 
municipal parties in American cities from time to time. In 
a later chapter something is said concerning their achieve- 
ments and failures, but more, unfortunately, about the 
latter than the former.' Such parties have been sporadic 
in appearance, and rarely have survived a second municipal 
campaign. Coming into the held of municipal politics with 
much ado and clatter, they have usually gathered to them- 
selves all the elements of local discontent, and not uncom- i 
monly have acquired thereby sufficient momentum to seat I 
their candidates in office. But the unity of malcontents is 
precarious. Since the new party can hold its diverse ele- 
ments only by satisfying all, it is sure to 6nd the ensuing 
factional discord fatal to the success of its candidates at 
the next election. A new party, whatever the principle 
upon which it is based, carries a further handicap : its plat- 
form or programme must, if it is to gain the public ear and 
attention, contain some striking features not to be found 
in the platforms of the existing parties. But most things 
that are feasible and at the same time popular have already 
been gathered into these programmes by the shrewd men 
who formulated them. Accordingly, the new party is cer- 
tain to start out with a list of aims which, if popular, are 
not practicable, or if practicable are not popular. Being 
made up chiefly of men who have strong views as to what 
is right and wrot^, it is apt to have a rigid and uncom- 
promising; platform which too often repels by its ^igor and 
intensity of expression, thereby offsetting what it gains by 
■ Soe b«lov, oh. siv. 
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its appeal to the local patriotism of voters. Each charter 
member of a new municipal party is more likely than not to 
be wedded to some specific reform which has become a 
hobby with him, and which he will ride into the party plat- 
form if he can. The new programme thus becomes too often 
an odd mosaic of individual fads, many of which are sure 
to prove utterly irreconcilable in actual operation. 
^ewi>artiM Thesc two features — the inharmonious nature of the 
h^ed.^'^ {elements that ordinarily constitute the nucleus of a new 
) municipal party, and the almost inevitable shortcomings 
of the programme which it formulates — do not, of course, 
prevent the frequent appearance of such parties, nor do they 
always prevent the party's initial success at the polls. They 
do, however, preclude sustained success, and they explain 
in large measure why the mortality rate among municipal 
parties is so high. To speak after the manner of actuaries, 
the normal expectation of life among such parties, as 
based upon a wealth of experience during the last quarter- 
century, is not more than a half-dozen years at most, — 
an inevitable result, so long as these organizations acquire 
at birth the germs of their own speedy dissolution. Al- 
though such imperfections may not on their face seem to be 
ineradicable, yet in attempts to remove them no country 
European has achieved any permanent success. Throughout Europe, 
notwithstanding a current American idea to the contrary, 
national and municipal party lines are almost everywhere 
identified. Nowhere in France or Germany have the na- 
tional parties been definitively ousted from city politics. 
In England there are nominal instances of strictly municipal 
parties, but very little study is sufficient to show that they 
are not such in reality. The most notable example is af- 
forded by London, where two ostensibly local parties known 
as Progressives and Reformers have divided the allegiance 
of the voters by presenting to them two party programmes 
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built upon local issuea. But every Londoner knows that 
the Progressive party is made up mainly of Liberals and that 
most of the Reformers are Conservatives. There is of course 
no exact coincidence of national and local party lines, but 
there is a fair approximation to that situation.' The char- 
acteristic feature of London politics is not the existence 
of strictly municipal parties, but rather the prominence 
given in local elections to local issues, and the readiness of 
the voter, whatever his party affiliations, to be guided by & 
candidate's qualifications and record rather than by hia 
professions and promises. 

Apart from the various obstacles that stand in the way of Diffii 
regular municipal parties as steady factors in city affairs, the ^ 
entire divorce of state and local party organizations is for ^'"'^ 
another reason difficult to bring about. This reason liea 
in the frequent similarity, and even identity, of state and 
municipal issues. Were the American city master of its 
own destinies, this identity would not often arise ; but 
under the present sj-stem of unremitting legislative inter- 
ference in municipal matters, problems of a purely local 
scope are too often settled, not at the city hall, but at 
the state capitol. This means that even when a municipal 
party gets control of the city government it does not always 
get a mastery of the city's policy ; to secure the latter it 
must often enter state politics and try to make its influence 
felt in the legislature. Some years ago the Citizens' Union 
of New York encountered this situation. After gaining 
control of the city government, it found itself balked in its 

'"In London tbcee diviaioD* tend to run duse to the national pArtjr 
Udm : for although n Liberal ia not alwayii a ProKrossivo. or • Conservaliva 
ktwaTH a Moderate [Refumior], ami a momber of ouo uaiioual party may 
iw-tiully ktaod for thf fuuncil on Ibd oiipoaitn ride, still the two lines 
ittdn on the whnl<' vfiry newly, and the party organizations lantl tlif-ir aid 
■ A. L. LowEU., Otmrrnmtni of Kn^ 
Btowiao Monra'i aatmuMiarf Bvoptam COto, 346-347- 
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efforts to cany out its programme by an unsympathetic 
rhe ^ state legislature at Albany. It was, accordingly, forced 
[jnion. to choose between remaining an ineffective municipal party 
and becoming a factor in state politics. To pursue the 
former course was to court certain defeat at the next elec- 
tion; to follow the latter policy was to give up the chief 
principle upon which the Citizens' Union was founded. 
The experience of other cities has in many cases been sim- 
ilar. City and state functions cannot be sharply differenti- 
ated ; neither can city and state issues, so long as the city 
is the creature of the state. From the nature of the situa- 
tion a certain connection between state and municipal party 
organizations is likely to continue, whether we approve of 
it or not. If independent municipal parties could be es- 
tablished and maintained in successful existence, some city 
would probably have given us a good example before now. 
American municipal experience has been prolific of such 
parties, but none have lived long enough to prove that the 
natural obstacles are surmountable. 
\. inoor- The third plan for diminishing the evils which commonly 

)?munici- Tcsult from the identification of state and municipal parties 
)ai iflflues in takcs the form of an attempt to induce the chief political 

iie pro- ^ ^ 

trammeBof parties to adopt special platforms, or parts of platforms, 
Mirtiee. dealing with local issues. Such endeavors are logical 
enough. If the state organization feels that it cannot afford 
to keep clear of municipal politics, it ought in fairness, we 
are told, to give city affairs their proper share of atten- 
..on ta .he party p Jra..e. And L it ha, of U.e been 
somewhat inclined to do. The announcement of a party's 
policy on important local matters like public-service fran- 
chises, municipal home rule, civil-service reform, license regu- 
lations, and so forth, is coming to be a prominent feature of 
state platforms ; and it is likely to become even more promi- 
nent as time goes on and as urban problems grow to be of 
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greater interest to the whole people. It has been suggested 
that the friends of better city government should spend their 
energies, not in a futile attempt to abolish all political 
parties, or in efforts to drive a wedge into the hierarchy of 
party oi^aniEation, but in an earnest endeavor to gain for 
municipal issues a proper recognition in state platfomis.' 
Such a plan, it is urged, has alt the advantages of an inde- 
pendent municipal-party system, with none of its great diffi- 
culties. This does not mean, of course, that independent 
organisations should not be encouraged for what they can ac- 
complish. To win one election and lose the next may be a 
modest achievement, but it is better than losing both. The 
Citizens' Union of New York got but a short lejise of power, 
but for even that the city has some cause to be thankful. 
The independent municipal party can at least put the regular 
parties on their mettle, and force them to a realization of what 
the community wants done. After all, insurgency is more 
prolific of results than independence. The insurgents within 
the party ranks can usually accomplish more than the 
bolters who leave the ranks to conduct a guerilla warfare of 
their own. 

Taking the cities of the United States as they are, one finds The 
municipal politics to be featured neither by an absence of all u^ 
parties nor by the prominence of strictly local party organi- 
zations. Almost everywhere the regular party lines are 
drawn, if not always ostensibly, at any rate in fact. It 
becomes of importance, therefore, to understand how the 
parties organize themselves for work in city elections, what 
their methods are, and to what extent they earn their right 
to be called "political machines." It ought to be mentioned, 
in passing, that .American party organization, which from 
the viewpoint of efficiency is perhaps the best in the world, 

*M. R. Mkltbie, "Munioipkl PoUtiosl Pftrti«," in Pnceedinf of the 
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reaches its acme in the large city. There the machine 
actually approaches perfection both in the clever adjust- 
ment of all its parts and in the smoothness with which 
it proceeds to the production of results. The physiology of 
American party politics can be best studied by an examina- 
tion of its most highly developed organism, the political 
machine of a large city, 
rypicai The framework of party organization is not everywhere 

ca&^at^dDB. alike. The party in each city has its own mechanism, 
which, however, differs little from place to place, especially 
in general methods. In New York, for example, the unit of 
party organization is the assembly district, that is to say, 
the area which sends a representative to the lower branch 
of the state legislature. In the boroughs of Manhattan 
rhe and the Bronx there are thirty-five of these districts. In 

iemS^^. ®^^^ district the Democratic voters choose delegates to a 
general committee, which, since there is one delegate for 
every twenty-five voters, has about 7000 members.^ 
Being too large to do any executive work properly, it vests 
its real functions in an executive committee of thirty-five 
members, — each usually the leader of an assembly district, — 
with certain ex-officio members. This body actually controls 
the policy of the party. It is at once the regular Democratic 
machine and the political organ of Tammany Hall. The 
latter institution, so long a factor in New York politics and 
now dominant on the Democratic side of them, has a history 
of over a century. Originally a social and charitable society, 
it soon developed political interests, and, making headway 
against less eflfective party groups, in time obtained its pres- 
ent primacy in Democratic circles.* 

' This g:oneraJ committee maintains five standing oonunittees, on 
organization, finance, correspondence, naturalization of alien voters, 
and printing, respectively. The members of the general oommittee from 
each district also form a district oommittee. 

> Further information oonceming the history and organisation of 
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It has been observed that the executive committee of if« 
Tammany is made up of the thirty-five district leaders. Each 
leader, besides sharing in the work of tite committee, directs 
the political work in his own district and is the head of the 
district organization. For the more eflfective handling of 
campaign tasks the election district or voting precinct is 
used as a unit of local organization. It is one of the 
duties of the district leader to appoint a captain for every 
polling-precinct in the district, and there are well over 
1000 such precincts in the two boroughs. Each captain 
has a small corps of workers, and is held strictly accounta- 
ble for getting the voters registered and for seeing that the 
vote comes out on election day. Such is the framework 
of official organization. Potentially tlie supreme control of 
the party's interests rests with the general committee of 
nearly 7000 delegates chosen by the voters. In practice 
thirty-five assembly district leaders, supported by the host 
of general committeemen in each district and the hundreds 
of precinct captains and workers, assume the real direction 
of the election campaigns. 

Supplementary to this organization, and a very important The n 
influence in promoting its strength, are the scores of os- 
tensibly social bodies which form centres of party propa- 
ganda in every district of the city. These associations 
commonly rank m clubs, and each has its own distinctive 
name. Each has its regular rendezvous, usually a small 
hall or suite of two or three rooms in a central location. 
Sometimes there is also a room for billiards and other games, 
and in some cases the club holds a Ucense to ser^'e 
liquors to its own members. In these quarters the members 
gather frequently in a close personal intimacy, and attend 

Tunm&Dy Hall may he found in Donn&a B. Eaton's Gorrmmenl of ifuniei' 
paUiitM (Now York. IRW). mht. iv.-vL, and in OuBtoToa Myera* But4iTji^ 
raimMnv H<M (N«» York, 1901). 
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to the interests of the party in the immediate neighborhood 
in which the club is located. A spirit of partisan loyalty 
is thus fostered through the channels of everyday friend- 
ship. When necessary; these clubs are financed from above ; 
for the leaders of the party well understand their value in an 
election campaign. 

Sio'^b.. ^°°« with these more or less permanent associations 
are the sporadic political clubs that come into being a month 
or so before the election and disappear as soon as the contest 
is over. These likewise are social in outer guise^ but purely 
political in motive. They are composed of groups of younger 
voters who are for the most part already personal friends 
or acquaintances, but who find in the approaching election 
an opportunity to enjoy, for the time being, a place of 
rendezvous with occasional distributions of liquors and 
cigars at no cost to themselves. A small hall is procured, 
and is fitted up with chairs and table ; smoke-talks by minor 
fry among the party leaders are announced ; stray voters 
are corralled and brought into nominal membership ; and 
the necessary neighborhood enthusiasm for the party slate 
is manufactured by an occasional parade with a band and red 
fire. To some extent these fly-by-night clubs may ren- 
der political service equivalent in value to the funds which 
they draw from the party treasury ; but on the whole they 
are not regarded as very profitable adjuncts to the party 
organization. In many cases they are little more than 
agencies for extracting, either from candidates or from the 
organization, enough money to keep in good humor a lot 
of political rounders whose votes would be had anyway. 
New York is not unique in the possession of these groups ; 
they abound in all large cities at election time. 
hePhiift- In Philadelphia the system of party organization is not 
■tern. widely different from that in New York. Here, however, the 
unit of organization is not the legislative district, but the ward. 
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There are forty-eight wards in Philadelphia, but each ward 
iiaa several polling-precincts or election districts, amount- 
ing to nearly UOO in all. On the first Tuesday of April in 
each year a caucus, or primary, of the Republican voters in 
each precinct is called, and this elects a president, secretary, 
and treasurer, together with two registration officials. This 
body of five has charge of the local interests of the party in 
the matter of registering voters. Each of the forty-eight 
wards has a Republican ward committee made up of two 
delegates from each precinct, who are chosen by the party 
voters of the precinct at a regular primary election. The 
suce of the ward committee depends, of course, on the number 
of precincts in the ward, which ranges from ten to fifty ; the 
chairman of the committee is the ward leader. The super- 
vising organ of this whole system is the central city commit- 
tee of ninety-six members, composed of two from each 
ward, who are selected by the ward committees. Tliis cen- 
tral body has practically final jurisdiction in all matters 
affecting partisan regularity. The system constitutes a real 
hierarchy, therefore; for the central committee has juris- 
diction over the ward committees, and the latter in turn 
have a Uke authority over the precinct organizations. As 
the ultimate source of all authority rests in the Republican 
voters at the primary, the fiction, if not the actuality, of 
popular organization is thus scrupulously preserved. 

In Boston the party organization also takes the ward as The B 
the unit. Once a year each of the twenty-six wards of the " 
dty elects its respective ward committees, the enrolled 
members of each party receiving ballots upon which are 
printed the names of candidates for election to the party 
committee. Each ward committee, which coQtaina one mem- 
ber (or every 200 party voters, e!ects its chairman, and each is 
represented upon a city committee made up of a delegate 
r the chairman) from each of the various ward com- 
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mittees. The city committee, in turn, chooses its chairman 
and secretary, both of whom give nearly their whole time 
to the party service during the period of an election cam- 
paign. In both parties, however, the efficiency and disci- 
pline of the organization has been greatly weakened by the 
charter amendments of 1909, which substituted nomination 
by petition for nomination by party primaries in the case 
of all elective city officials, took party designations off the 
ballots, greatly reduced the number of elective posts, and 
laid many effective restrictions upon the distribution of mu- 
nicipal patronage. 

doing through the whole list of larger American cities, 
one would find that party organizations, so far as their 
relation to municipal politics is concerned, display almost 
everywhere the same characteristics.^ Each organization 
takes the form of a pyramid, with the rank and file of par- 
tisan voters forming the base. These delegate their powers 
to a large group of ward committeemen, and these in turn 
depute their authority to a smaller group of men who form 
an executive committee. This latter committee is osteosibly 
a responsible body, but in reaUty it is not so. It assumes the 
plenary powers of a body which is directing the tactics of a 
battle : during the heat of an election campaign there is 
no time to question whether the party leaders are ex- 
ceeding the letter of their powers. Too much actual democ- 
racy in party organization does not make for machine-like 
precision ; accordingly, much that has the externals of 
popular rule is in effect pure autocracy. If the party 
voters would come out to the caucuses and primaries in full 
strength, the situation might be different; but for the most 
part, and under normal conditions, these gatherings are 
more freely patronized by hide-bound partisans than by 

' See Jesse Maoy, Party Organitation arid Machinery (New York, 1904), 
eapeciftUy eh. xvi. 
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voters of independent tendencies. The substitution of the 
primarj" for the caucus has not changed the caliber or the 
methods of ward or city committees ; it has merely given 
to the old order that added prestige which legal recognition 
of its status implies. 

The work which the party organizations lay out to do, Work of 
and in large measure actually perform, is extensive and | 
exacting. It does not, as in Europe, all fall within the few 
weeks which precede an election ; it is spread over the whole 
year. In the first place, there is the task of getting aliens 
naturalized, so that their names may ultimately appear 
on the voters' lists. A precinct committee which does its 
work well will keep careful record of every one who comes 
into its neighborhood, and will proffer its lielp freely to those 
who seek to qualify as voters. It will make sure that all 
who are likely to vote right are duly registered ; and on 
polling-day it will see that checkers, watchers, conveyances, 
and other accessories are provided. The work of the ward 
committee is of somewhat broader scope. Its functions 
include the supervision of ward headquarters, its chairman 
is the disburser of all that can be had from the city in the 
way of patronage,' Furthermore, an efficient ward organiza- 
tion manages to keep its solicitude for the voters constantly 
before their eyes. When there is a public building, play- 
ground, or anything of the sort to be located somewhere, 
the ward chairman will urge the claims of his own locality; 
when there are appointments to be made, he will press 
for a share on behalf of candidates from liis own ward ; 
if there are any favors, official or unofficial, to be distrib- 

■ Thtt di*barriiis of patrocweo, in gnntml, U hnndW shout u followa : 
Uw ward luatiur (ur RhAirmiiiu ki.ivpA tor liinu«U luid liis iiemuiuU friends 
all U»t ho d&rDi«. A p^rt of vrli>t 14 Uft gn^i to in«m)Mrs uf the wnrd 
■mnmittBO. The rMl I* dltttHbuted iiutsidetbis immodiftW eiralo whmr^ 
«vir it Mam> Uk^y to promol* iho ward leader's Btrenfth or allay oppo 
mlianxobim. 
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uted, the ward chairman will see that they go where they 
will do the most good. During the election campaign the 
committee provides for minor rallies within the ward, and 
attends to many local details turned over to it by the central 
city committee. 

The city committee, on its part, is the general board of 
strategy. But its actual functions in this regard are usu- 
ally arrogated by a small clique of leaders and personal 
friends of the chief party candidate, not all of whom may 
be members of the committee. This small group, with the 
assistance of the whole committee, directs the general party 
policy, selecting so far as it can the issues that are to be 
emphasized and usually handling the literature of the cam- 
paign ; it provides the press service, supplying the news- 
papers with facilities and copy ; it arranges for the speakers 
at the various rallies ; and it superintends the collection 
and distribution of the campaign funds. Above all, it has 
direct supervision of the central headquarters, an office that 
becomes the pivotal point in the party's activities. A great 
deal, therefore, depends upon the men who make up this 
group, and particularly upon tbe man who ia at the head 
of it. The routine of a municipal campaign is much the 
same everj^where ; but the effectiveness of this reutine 
work hinges upon the popularity of the issues selected for 
emphasis, and upon the energy that can be inspired from 
headquarters. 

More can be accomplished in American cities by persistent 
I political industry than in any other cities of the world. In 
England, although organization and vigorous effort on the 
eve of an election count for much, the fact remains that 
public sentiment reacts against the candidate who seems 
to make politics his profession. Too much work in his 
behalf is apt to ahenate voters. In America there seems to 
be no such danger. The more enthusiasm and effort that a 
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candidate and his friends put into a campaign the better the 
voters seem to like it ; hence it is thought well to begin early, 
to press the party's claims upon the attention of the voters 
without a moment's let-up, and to demonstrate how much 
energy is in reserve by a whirlwind finish on the eve of the 
election. To do all this requires the full time of many 
persons while a campaign is in progress ; and when elections 
come annually such persons never have much opportunity for 
anything but political work. That is why the professional 
politician finds a place in American municipal life. To 
desire the end is usually to tolerate the means. So long as 
public opinion relishes the expenditure of so much time and 
energy during the months preceding a municipal election, 
and so long as annual elections continue to be the rule, it 
is not to be expected that politics will cease to be a 
recognized vocation. 

For the proper performance of all this work the party 
organization needs a good deal of money. An important 
office, therefore, is that of treasurer of the city commit- 
tee. Tliis post is usually given to some man who has 
financial standing in the community, and who, because of 
his business connections or for other reasons, is able to get 
easily into touch with the elements that are likely to be the 
most generous contributors to the party exchequer. From 
the treasurer's office circulars soliciting contributions are 
sent out to all those who have helped in previous campaigns, 
and to such otliers as seem Ukely to prove responsive. This 
appeal is followed up by personal solicitations either on the 
part of the treasurer himaolf or by the committeemen who 
amst him, the scope of the canvass depending upon the 
urgency of the need. Funds come in from various sources. Th» 
The candidate himself is expected to contribute subst^n- 
ttally; in fact, the amount of his Bubscription is sometimt^ 
fixed by a general understanding when his nomination 
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arranged for. Members of the party who are abready in 
municipal office, or who hold paid administrative posts, 
are also expected to respond generously ; and they usually 
do so. The current notion among politicians is that the 
man in office should prove his gratitude to those who put 
him there by contributing liberally from his public salary to 
the party income. Then there are the public-service cor- 
porationS; which, even when prohibited by law or confronted 
by legal requirements in regard to the publication of cam- 
paign contributions, almost always donate freely, and 
usually without favor, to the funds of both parties when- 
ever the strength of the two parties is sufficiently well- 
balanced to render the issue of an election at all in doubt. 
Since they desire privileges from the city government, they 
feel that they cannot afford to antagonize both parties by re- 
fusing to contribute at all ; nor are they willing to take the 
chance of having supported the losing side, as might be the 
case if they contributed to the funds of one party only. 
But when there is a great difference in strength between 
the two parties, the stronger gets the whole contribution 
and the weaker obtains nothing at all. Since in any case 
all such disbursements come ultimately from the public, 
however, and not from the corporate stockholders, the policy 
of forbidding all such contributions has been growing in 
favor during recent years, although as yet these prohibitions 
have not proved proof against evasion. Other persons 
likely to be approached by the party treasurer are munici- 
pal contractors, aspirants to appointive offices, holders of 
licenses, — all of those, indeed, who have occasion to deal 
with the city government in any capacity. All such are 
apt to feel that by contributing they will strengthen 
their own positions. Finally, there are always many sub- 
scribers actuated by unselfish motives, who, desiring only 
the success of that party in whose programme they be- 
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lieve, contribute as to a public cause. The motives of men 
are not often easy to fathom, and when they can be dis- 
covered they are rarely found to be simple. A variety of 
factors usually combine to make one individual contribute 
and another refrain. But no one can scan the published 
lists of contributors without being impressed with a feeling 
that the sinews of party conflict are ftimished, in the main, 
by those who are fairly close to the organization rather than 
by those who are not even indirectly connected with it- 
Much of the money that comes in is given quite voluntarily ; 
more of it, perhaps, flows in under varying degrees of pressure, 
open or implied ; but some of it is not infrequently the 
fruit of pure blackmail, levied upon office-holders and others 
who dare not refuse the party's demands. 

Most of the money which the party treasurer can bring wh^re 
together is needed for purely legitimate routine expenses, '""'"* 
such as the rental of city and ward headquarters and of 
halls for rallies, the cost of advertising, printing, bill-posting, 
and postage, the wages of clerks and stenograpliers, pay- 
ments for checkers, watchers, and other workers on polling- 
day, the hire of conveyances to bring voters to the polls, 
and little appropriations for bands, transparencies, and the 
other accessories of party display. In any large city these 
items combine to foot up a considerable sura. Some of the 
party's income may be and probably is spent for sinister 
purposes, but not directly from headquarters. It is cus- 
tomary, a few days before the election, to give to each 
ward or district leader a certain sum to be used by him 
and his committee within their own jimsdiction. Much of 
this g06« td employ men who are listed in the subsequent 
return of expenditures as "messengers," but who in reality 
are voters to whom small sums (usually five dollars each) 
are paid for work in the party's interest on the day of the 
election. The only service these "messengers" perform is 
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that of voting right themselves and perhaps influencing a 
few friends in the same direction. The practice has the 
externals of legitimacy, but much of the money spent in 
this way is sheer bribery. To put the whole matter in 
another way, one might say that, while comparatively little 
of the party's income now goes for purposes that are clearly 
illegitimate, a considerable part of it, though disbursed for 
things which are ostensibly within the law (such as rentals, 
advertising, services, etc.), is invariably spent in ways that 
constitute a virtual purchase of votes. It is to keep such 
payments within proper bounds that the stringent laws 
relating to election expenditures, mentioned in the preceding 
chapter, have been pressed to enactment. 
The diih But it is not through the possession of ample funds that 

patronace? Ward and district organizations and leaders get their strength ; 
for the funds at their command are not ample. Contrary 
to the popular impression, the ward leader has throughout 
the greater part of the year very little money on which to 
keep his organization alive. He has other resources, however, 
which serve his ends as well or even better. Chief among 
these is his wide range of patronage, official and unofficial. 
In the days before civil-service reform laws began to protect 
the city's pay-roll from his talons, the ward boss rewarded 
party service and loyalty by gaining positions in the various 
municipal departments for the more valiant of his supporters. 
By the development of the merit system, however, this field of 
official exploitation has been steadily reduced, until in many 
cities it no longer affords the ward organizations their 
livelihood. Recourse has accordingly been had to unofficial 
patronage ; that is, to the securing of jobs or favors for party 
henchmen from public-service corporations, municipal con- 
tractors, firms that sell supplies to the city, — from all, 
indeed, who have anything to gain from the ward leader's 
support or anything to lose by his opposition. Street- 
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railway compaoies, gas and electric companies, contractors 
for street pavements, and so on, all bear on their pay-rolls 
men whose services to them are largely political ; and the 
same thing is sometimes done by banks and other financial 
institutions that carry the city's accounts or do tlie business 
of those public-service corporations which serve the city,' 
Ward leaders have asked that these men be employed, and 
in the long run it is cheaper to comply with such requests — 
so long as a leader does not ask too much — than to fight him 
in the city council or the legislature, in each of which he is 
likely to have one or more minions. The real source of the 
ward leader's strength lies in his ability to do substantial 
favors for his adherents, as well as in the number of reputedly 
honest citizens on whom he may depend to carry out his 
wishes. 

Unofficial patronage thus runs a vicious circle. The The visa 



porations and individuals who seek public favors ; the 
latter, in turn, get or hope to get what they are after by 
purchasing political support in this way. By using money 
the corporations get men, and by using men they get money. 
Hence it has come to pass that taking municipal offices 
and contracts out of pohtics has not appreciably increased 
the politician's difficulty in maintaining an effective organi- 
sation. For it is not alone the office-holder and the con- 
tractor who seek to benefit by the favor of the community. 
The host of public utilities, so long as they find it profitable 
to supply the ward leaders with a substitute for those official 
spoiU which the laws have removed from their grasp, can 
hardly be otherwise than important factors in keeping 

* Tfaw «xt«nt to wbioh Uiew tbingH ore done, ajid the very fsot of Ihoir 
■nabRicw on » rmanilartiilo kaIci, bto hkn) to prove; but » oaroful kod 
IliOKniKh flXftmlitatiun of Lbe fMta will oonvinoo uiy one who oui pun 
KCOM to thn iniMr cirelea of party muuBomnnt that theso st&tflmenta &ra 
ralMUiitiftUy tru* in vvory Utge oity of tho Vmtod St*t«s. 
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the machine supplied with motive power. There is scarcely 
a large city in the United States which has not, within very 
recent years, felt the demoralizing influence of political 
hirelings who owe their power to the pelf and patronage 
furnished at their behest by public-service corporations and 
other seekers of privilege.^ The system is one which creates 
no such popular protest as did the old practice of nourishing 
the party organization by the distribution of city offices and 
contracts among the party stalwarts. For that very reason 
it is more insidious in its operation and more dangerous in its 
influence. Under the old spoils system political debts were 
contracted and discharged in full view of the electorate. The 
new circle of demoralization runs its round without disclosing 
itself, save by a slight flash here and there, to any but those 
immediately concerned, 
rhe bo68 ; Much of the blame for wastefulness and chicanery in the 
i'd*!^*^ conduct of the city's business has been laid upon the party 
ouroM. boss and upon the machine of which he operates the throttle ; 
and most of it has doubtless been entirely deserved. But the 
denunciators of municipal bossism usually overlook the real 
source of trouble, which is not the iniquitous ideals and meth- 
ods of the boss himself, but that supine element in the com- 
munity which, while professing abhorrence for him, yet fur- 
nishes most of his resources. The ward boss has rarely any 
very attractive personal traits. Usually of low birth, little 
education, dubious habits, and more or less slovenly appear- 
ance, he is a fair target ; and the weapons of regeneration have 
more often been directed at him than at the conditions which 

^ "The privilege-seeker has pervaded our political life. For his own 
profit he has wilfuUy befouled the sources of political powor. Politios, 
which should offer a career inspiring to the noblest thoughts and calling 
for the most patriotic efforts of which man is capable, he has, so far as he 
oould, transformed into a series of sordid transactions between those who 
buy and those who s^ governmental action.** — H. E. DBMiNa, OmfemmerU 
of American CUiea (New York, 1909), 194. 
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clothe such an individual with power.' It seems usually to be 
forgotten that the evolution of the boss follows the law of 
natural selection, wliich in this case secures the survival of the 
man who is most resourceful in using to full advantage the 
conditions that he finds about him. To gain even a ward 
leadership and to hold this post requires industry, persever- 
ance, and no end of shrewd tactfuhiess. A successful ward 
boss must be a worker, capable by his example of inspiring 
others to similar industry. He must not be content with 
doing the work that comes to him ; he must look for things 
to do. As his work consists mainly in doing favors for 
voters, he must inspire requests as well as grant them. 
Therefore he encourages voters to come to him for help when 
they are out of work or in any other sort of trouble. When a 
voter is arrested, the ward or district leader will lend his 
BerWces to secure bail or to provide counsel, or will arrange 
to have the offender's fine paid for him. Then there are the 
day-to-day favors which the local boss stands ready to do 
for all who come to him, provided they are voters or can 
influence voters. These services cannot be even recapitu- 
lated here, for their name is legion. To one he lends money 
to stall a landlord whose patience is exhausted ; to the family 
of another he sends fuel or provisions in time of need. " He 
buys medicine for the sick and helps to bury the dead. He 
dispenses an ample hospitaUty in the saloons; as soon as he 
comes in, frieods known and unknown gather about him, and 
he treats everybody. He is the only one who does not 
drink, for he is on duty."' Tested by his acts, the boss is 

■ Two Double exe«ptionB, boUi ot them diBcriminating discuBsioiu of 
Ih* raftl 9oaK«« frum which the boss derives his power, ore the ortide on 
"The Amvricfto Bom" by th« Iat« Justice Fr&aeis Cabot Lowell id the 
AUantie Xtonlhlg. LXXXVI. 2SQ (S«pt(tmber, IQOU). uxd tho eh&pbBr on 
"The Bow" in Profwwor F, J, Ooodnow's PolUiet and AdminittnUion 
f>:«r Vork. 1000). 

. OttroKoralu, Dttnocraey aitd tKt Part^ 8y^m (New Torlc, 1910), 
237-238. 
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chief among neighborhood philanthropists; judged by the 
motives that prompt his acts, he is a serpent spreading 
the slime of political debauchery over whole sections of the 
community. With the submerged tenth (it would be more 
accurately termed the submerged half) of a great city's 
population, however, it is the acts and not the motives of 
men that weigh. 

[is power But it is uot alouc as a purveyor of favors and petty pre- 
ferment that the ward leader holds his sway. He is also a dis- 
penser of equally petty penalties and annoyances among those 
who fail to truckle to his will. The way in which he holds 
the whip-hand over the keepers of saloons and other places 
of public resort is too well known to need more than passing 
mention. But his power does not stop there. If a word 
from the boss will get one man employment, a word will also, 
very often, procure another employee's dismissal. At a hint 
from him the small shopkeeper, thepedler, the pawnbroker, the 
hackman, can be worried daily by the police or by the health 
and sanitary officials of the city on baseless or imaginary 
pretexts, — tactics in which, as the history of almost every 
large city shows, the machine is unrelenting and vindictive. 
In the higher walks of industry and trade the same policy 
is pursued through somewhat different channels. There 
the assessors or the building inspectors or some others 
among the city's hierarchy of officials are egged on against 
the unfriendly. The merchant first learns that he has 
offended a political leader when his assessment for personal 
property is raised to the legal maximum, or when he is 
ordered to provide additional fire appliances in accordance 
with the provisions of ^ome half-forgotten law, or when the 
drivers of carriages and delivery wagons before his door are 
annoyed by the police in their enforcement of the city 
ordinances. The manufacturer, again, is liable to reap the 
whirlwind of his recalcitrancy in petty persecutions for the 
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technical violation of laws relating to the employment of 
minors, or to overtime labor, or the like. The public-service 
corporation finds itself penalized by "strike" ordinances, 
or measures that are framed to give the company trouble 
and worry. So expensive is the task of hghting a hostile 
and vindictive political machine that there arises a strong 
temptation to make a truce with it. But in the long run, 
a poUcy of yielding to such pressure is bound to prove 
more expensive still. If the business coramunity could be 
brought to realize that peace with political buccaneers at 
their own price is not only bad politics but bad business, 
this whole system of virtual blackmail would soon pass | 

out of existence. 

Wherever one may turn, therefore, the hand of the poUti- Biwmini 
cal boss is in evidence. It is unceasingly put forth to help patroaai 
some and to hinder others, acting always on the principle, 
however, that he who is not for the machine is against it. 
But whether to help or to hurt, its source of potency is al- 
ways the same, — namely, the patronage which it can either 
provide or withhold. This patronage, the ramifications 
of which can hardly ever be traced to their end, is at once 
the source of a ward leader's power and the weapon with 
which he crushes oppoeitioo. Power and patronage pro- 
vide a cycle hard to break. Each keeps the other intact. 
The removal of ofScial patronage in the form of appoint- 
ments, contracts, and so forth from the arena of politics has 
been an achievement of much value; but it must always be 
remembered that the most lucrative spoils are not official. 
They come ultimately from the pockets of the public, it is 
true, but not as spoils of partisan conflict. Tlicy are the 
privileges which citizens and corporations may rightly claim 
from the city, but for which they must pay toll to politi- 
cians if they desire to avoid endless tn>uble in obtaining 
them. With this triad of city politics, parties, and patron- 
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age 80 closely linked together, reform has found some dif« 
ficulty in choosing its point of most effective attack. That 
the most vulnerable spot, however, lies not so much in the 
machinery of municipal government or in the organization 
of parties as in the existing system of patronage, there can, 
from recent experience, be very little doubt. The simpli- 
fication of miihicipal machinery by the reduction of elective 
officers and the centralizing of responsibility has accom- 
plished much, and may do still more, in the way of curbing 
the politician's power for harm; and there are capabilities 
of like service in the establishment of independent munici- 
pal parties, even though they be short-lived, and the push- 
ing of municipal questions to prominence in the programmes 
of state parties. But most encouraging of all present-day 
municipal phenomena is the steadily rising tide of public 
opinion that has set against the system of business black- 
mail which now provides the professional politician with 
his sinews of war. The public-service corporations, which 
have been thus exploited in largest measure, are already 
feeling the force of popular antagonism in laws that penalize 
even to a vindictive degree their slightest participation in 
politics. Big business is the first to be called to account 
for its sins only because it has been the chief offender ; little 
business will doubtless have its turn in due course. The 
elimination of politics from the official business of the city 
is only one step in the direction of civic regeneration ; the 
ousting of politics from private business is a task of even 
greater importance. 
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Atoryof Thebb was a time in American municipal history when 
^^^ the council was the chief, and in fact the only, governing 
organ of the city. It has long since ceased to be the sole 
organ of civic administration, and in some places it is no 
longer the dominant one; but it retains everywhere some 
of its old-time importance, and in some places it has still 
to be reckoned with in every municipal undertaking. 

The importance of the council as an organ of local gov- 
ernment during the earlier stages of American municipal 
development arose from the fact that the first English cities 
of the New World adopted the system of urban administra- 
tion then existing in the motherland. Although in EIngland 
the gradual narrowing of the circle of freemen had deprived 
city government of its earlier democratic character, the 
theory of popular local control was at least maintained, and 
a council elected by the burghers of the city managed all 
important municipal affairs. At the time of its transplanta- 
tion to the American colonies, the English municipal sjrs- 
tem was a democracy in principle, but a sheer oligarchy in 
fact : ^ and this character was retained by the American 
colonial borough, at least so far as its frame of government 
went. 
le councU Each of the colonial boroughs accordingly had its council ; 
lo^ *^^ ^^^^ body was, as in England, made up of aldermen and 
rough*, councilmen sitting together. The number of aldermen 
was small, usually six or eight. In most of the boroughs 

^ For further information on this point, see Munro's Oavemment oj 
European Citiea (New York, 1909), 209-221. 
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they were elected ; but in a few they were chosen by the 
"corporation," that is to say, by the mayor, aldermen, and 
councillors. There were from six to twenty-four councillors, 
chosen either by the freeholders or by the corporation. 
As already said, the aldermen and councillors did not form 
two separate bodies, but met always together ; and there 
was little difference between them, save that the aldermen 
often had some special functions to perform, chieBy of a 
judicial nature. The mayor of the colonial borough was 
a member of the council and its presiding officer, but he had i 
no veto power over its acts, and, as a rule, no right to appoint j 
any of the borough officials. The council as a whole, made 
up as it was of mayor, aldermen, and councillors, framed the 
local ordinances, voted and spent the borough appropria- 
tions, and attended to such administrative tasks as there 
were ; but administration, as it is now understood, was not 
then of much importance, for the colonial borough provided 
very Uttle for its citizens in the way of public services. 
Rather curiously, the chief tasks imposed upon members 
of the council were neither administrative nor legislative, 
but judicial. The mayor and aldermen, together with the 
recorder, formed the borough court, which held its weekly 
or fortnightly sessions for the trial of criminal and civil 
cases. 

fVfter the Revolution great changes took place in both * 
the organization and the functions of municipal councils. ^ 
The practice of dividing the aldermen into two bodies with * 
distinct powers was adopted by some cities, and soon 
spread to others, till before long the bicameral council be- 
came a general feature of the American municipal system. 
Soon the "corporation" as a self-perpetuating body was 
everywhere abolished, both aldermen and councillors being 
DOW elected by direct popular vote. The mayor was not 
yet elected, and in moat cities ho still ranked merely as the 
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presiding officer of the council and not as a separate adminis- 
trative official ; but in course of time, as the principle of 
division of powers gained recognition in municipal organi- 
zation, his independence was established. With this step 
came the mayor's veto power over the council's acts.' 

During the first half of the nineteenth century, however, 
the coimcil retained its dominating position in municipal 
affairs. The members of both its branches were elected by 
popular vote, which came generally to meaii manhood siif- 
frage ; and it had all the prestige attaching, in a vigorous 
democracy, to an authority so selected. As administrative 
functions developed, they were intrusted by the council to 
its own committees ; and as the work expanded the com- 
mittees multiplied. The police, fire protection, schools, 
streets, and similar services went into the immediate charge 
of council committees. Although the council retained 
formal chaise of the whole field of municipal administration, 
these various committees naturally developed, in time, a 
great degree of independence ; for the councils had grown 
so large that it was practically impossible for the whole 
body to give detailed supenision to the work which de- 
veloped with urban growth. By the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, therefore, the city council had reached a 
place in the American municipal system quite as dominate 
' ing as that occupied by the borough council in the 
EngUsh system at the present time. The mayor, it is true, 
b&d acquired much independent authority; but in most 
American cities the council not only constituted the munici- 
pal legislature, but also, through its numerous committees, 
directed the purely administrative functions of the city. 
The period 1840-1850 may, accordingly, be said to have 
marked the heyday of conciliar supremacy in the fmoe 
American city government. 

> See above, pp. 10-11. 
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Then came a reaction. The rapid growth of cities due Thacija 
to the heavy immigration of the later forties put a new strain nnw 
upon the machinery of city government ; moreover, the 
councils seem to have everywhere declined in the caliber 
of their membership.' Between the two causes the system 
of administration by coimcil committees soon encountered 
trouble. The committees now had far more work to do, 
and they were not so competent to do it as they had been ; 
hence it was done poorly and the citizens complained. As 
important departments of city administration became de- 
moralized through the inefficiency or the partisanship of 
tbe committees that had them in chaise, appeals were made 
to the state authorities for intervention. The states re- 8ut« i 
spooded, but their responses took different forms. In some 
cases the state legislature amended the city charter by tak- 
ing the administration of various municipal departments 
away from the council committees and giving it to newly 
established administrative officials or to boards chosen by 
popular vote.* In other cities the administrative functions 
of the mayor were expanded at the expense of the council ; • 
anti in still others some departments were removed from 
municipal control altogether, and vested in the hands of 
authorities appointed by the state.* 

This movement for reducing the administrative authority 

■ Tbii decline hM c»miuoQl;r t>Mn Bttrihul«d to the induenoe of the 
alien influx oombiDed with the system of manliood tuttraee-, but, u Pn>> 
feaaar Qoodnow has pointed out [City Goutrnnunt in the United Statu, 140* J 
141), the decline in c&liber b&d begun before the tide of imndgnituof 
rMched anything like it« real strength. 

* An independent wat«r board was established in Chicago hy state law I 
in 1851 : duriii£ the year following several administrative boards < 
officers were provided tor in Cleveland ; and in 1857 Detroit began tlM 
OTMtiion of indppendnnt boards. 

* This waa the uaw in Boston, Chieago, Philadelphia, and B&lttmom 
dnrinc tbe ynan 1854-1857. 

■ Id 18S7 th« le^slatnre established a state park oommisaion and a 
•tat* potion board fur Hew York. Bruoklyo, and tbe territory adjoinLnc- 
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of the municipal council gained headway in all the larger 
cities, until, before long, its progress resulted in confining 
the council's sphere of influence to local l^islation. As 
the council's powers dwindled, its membership declined in 
quality; and as it grew less dependable in personnel more 
checks were put upon it. In the thirty or forty years 
following 1850 the council was in many cities transformed 
from the dominant factor in the mimicipal system to a 
body whose chief tasks were to make local by-laws and pass 
the annual appropriations. Its other powers had gone to 
the mayor, or to various executive officials and boards, or, 
in a few cases, to state-appointed commissions. A com- 
parison of the Boston charters of 1854 and 1885 affords 
a good illustration of the way in which the balance of power 
had during the intervening three decades been shifted from 
the council to the executive organs of city government.^ 

It is somewhat noteworthy that during the same period 
nothing of the kind took place in the cities of any other 
country. In England the city council lost none of it s powers 
during the second half of the nine teenth cen tury, but man- 
aged rather to increase the authoritv w hich it already p og- 
sessed. The same is true of corresponding bodies in the 
cities of continental Europe. In none has there been a 
clear separation between legislative and administrative 
powers, and in none has the executive encroached upon the 
legislature. The English city still administers its various 
public services through standing committees of the munic- 
ipal council, just as it did three-quarters of a century ago ; 
and, although central supervision of local affairs has mean- 
time greatly increased its rigor, the English municipal coun- 
cil has to-day more work to do, and more authority to do it, 
than at any previous time. In American cities, on the 
other hand, dissatisfaction with the con^ n^tf nf "T^iTi^fiipg^ 

> AeU and Amo/om^ Af ostfoeAutettt, 1854, oh. 448, and 1885, oh. 266. 
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affairs has wreaked its vengeance on the council, unt il, a g 
a resmlt of persistent shearing, its powers a re i n ^neral 
scarcely a tithe of_what they were^alf a centuijLago. 

To describe the present-day organization and powers 
of the council in American cities is not easy, for the reason 
that these features are alike in hardly any two of them, w""""*- 
Each of the forty-eight states has its own laws relating to 
these matters, and in most of them different arrangements 
have been established by special charters for different cities. 
Thus it has come to pass that even in the elements of or- 
ganization there is no uniformity. Some cities. haye_a 
council of two branches; others have a single chamber. 
It has been estimated that in the United States as a whole 
only about one-third of all the^cities of over 25,000 popula- 
tion have the two-chamber system; and in the cities that 
have populations below this figure the proportion is probably 
even smaller. Of the ten largest cities in the country, how- 
ever, New York, Chicago^ St.- Luuis, Boston^, CToveland, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, and Buffalo Irnve a single -chamb er 
council ; while only Philadelphia and Baltimore still retain 
the bicameral system. ' " ~ - - — 

The two-chamber system is defended upon varioui 
grounds. It is urged, for example, that as a check upoi^.'^ 
hasty and ill-considered action the double chamber is as 
appropriate in city as in state government ; but it may well 
be doubted whether, when both branches of the council are 
elected by popular vote, the bicameral system performs any 
real service in this direction. In practice the same political 
party is likely to dominate both branches of the council, 
and when ttus happens the same machine kadera_ai£ almost 
certain to dictate the nr-t.mn nt bn«h h»HiV.Bi UhHt such 
circumstances one branch is no check upon the other. On 
the nther hand, when different poUlical organizatTohs con- 
tfao two braoches»^t^.aBjJa^i&t9^4ifiSk,A 
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effectually that only an understanding between the two 
party machines can avail to release a permanent deadlock. 
Such understandings^ it is needless to say, are usually the 
fruit of anteroom compromises in which the interests of the 
city are sacrificed for the benefit of the party organizations 
concerned. 
Again, it is frequently asserted that, owing to the varied 
{^^^tA^ flhnrnrtf^r of the tasks which a city council has to perform, 
^"4r ■" two branches of different structure and size are necessary. 

^ e Cit y ■ •' 

o^pL Some things of a semi-executive nature which come before 

' the council with great frequency (such as the granting of 

locations in the city streets) can, it is urged, best be handled 
in a body of ten or a dozen members ; whereas other matters, 
such as the voting of appropriations, ought properly to come 
before a much more numerous branch, the members of which 
represent every section of the city and every interest of the 
citizens. In reply to this contention, however, it has been 
pointed out that the first class of matters ought not to come 
before the city legislature at all, or before any branch of it ; 
that, being quasi-executive in nature, they belong to some 
purely administrative board; and that in any case their 
proper handling scarcely demands a permanent division of 
Single the city council into two bodies. Another persistent no- 

tooeaaiiy tion is that, siucc a single chamber is more suscept ible to 
controUed. gij^gter influence, to domination by some powerful corporate 
interest, the double-chamber system constitutes a useful 
public safeguard. This idea, which is no doubt deeply 
rooted in the public mind, overlooks two very important 
matters of everyday fact. One is the commonplace of 
political science, that the only public safeguard in such 
things is the personal integrity of the councilmen. If the 
individual members of the council be deficient in this, it 
matters very little whether their number be large or small, 
or whether they be grouped into one or two branches. On 
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Ine other hand, if men of adequate moral fibre be put into 
public office, it raattera about as little whether they be few I 
or many, and whether they sit together or do their work in 
different rooms. 

The other phase of the question which this argument in TU H> 
favor of the bicameral council overlooks is the fact that ^ata 
quite as many opportunities for evil arise from a council's ^d^' 
versatility in impeding business as from its power to rush 
things through with unseemly haste. If a single chamber 
can by maUgn pressure be too easily stampeded into a 
vote which is not in the interest of the citizens, it is just 
as true that a double chamber affords to every blackmailing 
political influence an imdue advantage in blocking the path 
of measures which are in the city's interest. The history of 
American city councils furnishes quite as many examples 
of malfeasance in one direction as in the other.' 

It may be urged, furthermore, that the bicameral system The donbic 
engenders profitless delay and needless friction ; that it gvetem pro 
precludes the city from pursuing the prompt and business- ^""" 
like methods of private organizations ; that it is out of 
harmony with the arrangements wliich exist in the best-gov- 
CTned cities of other countries ; that the majority of American 
cities, which do not have the system, get along quite as well 
as the minority, which do have it; and that no city which 
haa in recent years abolished the double chamber shows any 
desire to restore it. In general the bicameral system has 
been losing ground, and the strong probability is that it 
will continue to do so. 

When there is a two-chambered council, oneJ branch is n"< 
MUally called the Board of Alderm rn, thn nthnr thf rnmmnn I 

' For othnr arpinipnU, pro and eon. »e a paper by the Hon. Saniuel 
B. Cnpon na "On>'> or Two t>rsUl>tivo Chnmbnrs," and one by John A. 
BdUm-or "A Single or « Doabl« Council," In ProcwJunr* of t^e NAtioa*! 
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Council. Sometimes, however, another name is given to the 
upper branch; in Philadelphia, for example, it is called 
the Select Council, and in St. Louis it was the House of 
Delegates. In size there is great variation among city 
councils. At the head of the list is Philadelphia, with forty- 
eight members in one branch of its council and eighty- 
four in the other. New York and Chicago have single 
chambers, comprising seventy-three and seventy members 
respectively. San Francisco, however, has a council of 
eighteen members, called supervisors; and the Boston 
council contains nine members only. When a counc il hag 
t wo branches, the members of the upper branch are 

:anns of us ually elected for either a two-year or a four-year term ; 

ounoiimen. membg gjof the lower branch are in most cases chosen 
for on e or two years, the la tter term being the more 
common, except in the cities of New England, where 
the practice of electing councilmen annually is still main- 
tained.^ WheiL-tfinnSu^are shorL reflections are common ; 
but in any event councilmen seldom serve more than six 
or eight years. In this respect the traditions of American 
cities differ very widely from those of English municipalities, 
where service of ten or even twenty years at the council- 
board is not at all unusual. 

tuftiifioa- As a rule, any qualified voter may become a candidate for 

^^^oSmen. election to either branch of a city council, but in some cities 
an additional residence requirement is imposed.^ In a few 
places it is stipulated that aldermen and councilmen shall 
be at least twenty-five years of age ; ' and in at least one city, 

^ A chapter in J. A. Fairlie*8 Eaaaya in Municipal Adminiairation (New 
York, 1908), entitled ** American Municipal Councils/' contains much 
carefully-compiled information concerning council organization in vari« 
OU8 cities throughout the United States. 

* In Philadelphia four yean, in San Francisco five yean. 

• In Philadelphia and New Orleans, for example. In St. Louis the ago 
limit is thirty. 
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Detroit, there is an elementary educational qualification 
which is not exacted from voters, namely, that of being able 
lUo-read aed write the English language intelligibly." Many 
aty charters also contain the stipulation that a member of 
the council shall not hold any other pubhc office, that he shall 
not be pecuniarily interested in any contract to which the 
city is a party, and that no one who has ever been convicted 
of any violation of a public trust shall be elected to the 
board. In no city is a special property qualification 
exacted, nor is any previous experience in public ofEce re- 
quired or even expected. The municipal council represents 
the lowest rung in the ladder of American public life. It is 
where many men begin what they hope will prove a political 
career ; but not many of them manage to get much higher. 
This is because the municipal council, especially in the larger 
cities, does not attract men of real ability or business ca- 
pacity, a fact which has been so often commented upon that 
it has ceased to excite any surprise. It does not get even 
fair material. Very rarely is it true nowadays that any ^^"^ 
considerable percentage of the councillors are owners of 
property ; indeed, it would probably be found, in most 
large cities, that at least three-fourths of them contribute 
nothing to the city treasury but an annual poll-tax. In 
Boston, just before the common council of seventy-five mem- 
bers was abolished, it was said that the total sum which 
they paid in taxes did not equal the annual cost of a single 
city laborer. Only a few of them owned any property at 
all ; the rest were assessed for poll-taxes, and even these 
small sums could in some cases be collected only by de- 
ducting them from the monthly stipends of the councilmcD. 
In many American cities about the only practical require- 
ments for election to the council are that the candidate shall 
have given proof of loyalty to his political party; that he 
Aah have no substantial business cares, for he must devoto 
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a large part of his time, not to the actual duties of his office, 
but to his own r6Ie in the continuous vaudeville of ward 
politics ; that he be glib of tongue, an active canvasser 
for votes, not vindictive, not ungrateful, and not over- 
scrupulous. 

Most cities pay their aldermen and councillors. The al- 
dermen of New York receive $2000 per year; councUmen 
m Boston and Chicago get $1500; in smaller cities the re- 
muneration is SIOOO or more. Of the largest cities, Phila- 
delphia is alone in the practice of giving its municipal 
legislators no remuneration ; but many smaller cities 
pursue this policy. The caliber of councilmen seems, how- 
ever, to be in no way related to the salaries paid. When 
a substantial remuneration is given, places at the coimcil- 
board are often sought by men whose ability would not com- 
mand such return in any private employment. On the 
other hand, when cities pay only a nominal stipend, or noth- 
ing at all, men who have other interests to engage their 
attention are deterred from the sacrifice which service in 
the council demands of them. Hence most of the candi- 
dates for election come from the ranks of those who have 
nothing to sacrifice and who hope to secure in a roundabout 
way some recoupment for any time they may give the city.' 
It is coming to be felt that cities would find it profitable 
to reduce their councils materially in size, and proportion- 
ately increase the salaries paid to councilmen. 

There are three systems of selecting members of mu- 
nicipal councils, — election by wards or other districts, elec- 
tion at large, and election by a combination of both these 
methods. The first method is most commonly followed in 
the choice of a single-chambered council, and it is also 




■ This question is further discussed 
"Should Muiuaipal 1>^stator!< receii 
Malional Municipal League for IS96. 



1 h paper by J. N. Pryor. entitled, 
3 a 3»Ui7 ?" in Proettding* of the 
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almost invariably used in the selection of members for the 
larger branch of a bicameral council. Under the ward 
system each district of the city chooses one, two, or three 
councillors. Chicago, for example, elects two from each of 
its thirty-five wards ; Philadelphia now chooses the eighty- 
four members of its common council from its forty-eight 
wards, each ward having one or more councilmen in pro- 
portion to its population. Boston and San Francisco are 
about the only large cities that elect all their council- 
men (numbering nine and eighteen, respectively) on a gen- 
eral city ticket ; but many cities that have two chambers 
elect the members of the smaller branch in this way. 

Much has been said and written concerning the relative 
merits of the ward and general-ticket systems of choosing ^'^ 
municipal councillors, and it is often alleged that the ward ^? 
system has been responsible in no small degree for the me- ■y«ton 
diocrity of the men usually selected. Petty districts choose 
petty men, — so the saying runs. The ward councillor 
represents his own ward, and that alone. He forgets that 
the city is more than the sum of its wards, and that the 
public opinion of the city may be different from the total- 
ity of neighborhood clamors. Ward divisions are at best 
ephemeral ; unlike the French arrandissement, the American 
ward bas rarely any traditions and as a unit of area exacts 
no spontaneous loyalty from the people who live in it. 
What passes for ward loyalty is, more commonly than not, 
local prejudice fostered by politicians to ser\'e their own 
personal ends. Moreover, the concentration of single 
ethnic elements in particular sections of the city makes it 
practically certain that, under the ward system, some mem- 
bers of the council will owe their election to nothing but their 
proficiency io appealing to racial or religious or social 
narrowness. The ward system likewise afTords a standiog 
incootive tu that most viciouii of all American contributions 
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to the science of practical politics, the gerrymander; it 
makes possible the control of a majority in the council by a 
minority of the city's voters; and, unless redistricting is 
resorted to frequently, it fosters gross inequalities in repre- 
sentation. The term ''ward" has accordingly come into 
disrepute in the terminology of American government, a 
somewhat curious fact, by the way, since in England, where 
councillors are and always have been chosen from wards, 
no such odium has been developed. Its presence here is 
doubtless explained by the fact that in America ward repre- 
sentation, ward poUtics, and ward organization have come 
to be associated in the public mind with bossism, trickery, 
and almost everything else that is politically demoralizing. 
A feeling so deeply lodged can scarcely be without some 
substantial foundation, 
rheward / One thing, however, the ward system has in its favor: 
•epreMnta- it does sccure what many voters seem to regard as the only 
real representation of their special interests in the city gov- 
ernment, and it does insure a certain amount of geographical 
and political variety in the make-up of the mimicipal council. 
It is the failure of the general-ticket system to afford ade- 
quate guarantees on these points that has hindered its more 
extensive adoption. Under a system of election at large 
it is entirely possible for all the councillors to come from one 
section of the city, or at any rate from a few of the many 
sections ; and it is not only possible, but probable, that if 
the municipal ballot bears party designations, as it usually 
does, they will all come from one poUtical party. When 
nominations are made by political conventions, it can usually 
be arranged to give the various geographical sections of the 
city due recognition on the slate of candidates ; but when 
nominations are made by direct primaries or by petition 
this cannot very easily be done. In such cases some sec- 
tions are liable to be left without representation among 
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the candidates whose names go on the ballot ; and since, 
when a pohtical party stands loyally by its whole slate of 
candidates, it will elect them all, the minority party ia 
wholly unrepresented in the council. In Boston, some years 
ago, when the thirteen members of the board of aldermen 
were elected at large, one political party regularly managed 
to capture the whole quota, until the legislature intervened 
and required by statute that voters should mark their bal- 
lots for not more than seven candidates, although thirteen 
were to be chosen,' Thenceforth the majority party in 
the city was assured of seven aldermen, while the minority 
party secured the remaining six ; but the board was always 
so closely balanced politically that deadlocks were fre- 
quent, and the city's business was greatly obstructed in 
consequence. 

These objections to the system of electing councillors at Argui 
large merely beg the question as to whether either geographi- ^^^ 
cal or political representation is a thing to be desired. Are V?^ 
not different sections of the city, however diverse they may re»i b 
be in their racial or social or economic features, entirely at 
one in their conmion interest concerning the city as a whole ? 
Can any policy which is to the advantage of the whole body 
of citizens be of permanent disadvantage to citizens of any 
one race or creed or neighborhood ? The plea for ward repre- 
sentation rests upon the affirmative of this proposition. 
As for the service which the ward system is reputed to ren- 
der in assuring due representation to a minority political 
party, many persons are disposed to deny that it is a service 
at all, since it rests upon the premise that the regular politi- 
cal parties have a necessary* place in municipal afFaire and 
beace should be officially recognized and their interests duly 

■ Sonwwhftt aimilar uTuteements for seouring minority r«pr«aeaUlioa 
hvrm ftt vuioui tfnuM been tried in other i.'itJM. ootftbl; in Mew York utd 
CMWCP- (■> DO cue have they proved sattfaotory. 
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regarded in the composition of the city government. Such 
doctrines are supported neither by reason nor by experience, 
and they are quite out of harmony with the present-day drift 
of public sentiment. Those American cities which have 
reorganized their administrative arrangements during the 
last ten years have, without exception, striven to lessen the 
recognition given to political parties. Important steps to 
this end have been the reduction of the council in size 
and the removal of party designations from the mu- 
nicipal ballot. With the adoption of these features the 
chief reasons for the ward system of election disappear. 

Candidates for election to the council are nominated in a 
variety of ways. In a few cities the ward or city caucus still 
remains ; in some the party convention chooses candidates 
for election at large. Many cities have replaced both caucus 
and convention by the party primary, each party holding 
its own primary and choosing its own official candidates. 
In Massachusetts (except in Boston and a few other cities, 
mainly those with the coramis.sion form of government) the 
joint party primary is used, both parties choosing their candi- 
dates on the same day and at the same ballot-boxes. Dur- 
ing recent years some cities, particularly those which have 
adopted the commission type of government, have used the 
non-partisan primary, at which candidates are selected 
without regard to their party affiliations. Boston nominates 
its nine councilmen by petitions bearing each the signatures 
of at least 2500 qualified voters ; and the few cities that 
elect councilmen by a system of preferential voting have 
no elaborate nominating machinery at all. The merits 
and defects of these various plans of nomination have been 
discussed in a previous chapter.* 

Elections for the city council are everywhere conducted 
by secret ballot, and in almost all cases the so-termed 
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Australian ballot is used. Id many cities the ballot contin- 
ues to bear a party designation after the name of each candi- 
date for election to the council, and thus puts a premium 
upon party regularity among the voters. A plurality of 
votes is sufficient to elect a councillor; hence, as there are 
usually more than two candidates for the same vacancy, it 
very frequently happens that a councilman is chosen by a 
minority of the voters. Elections may be voided on the 
usual grounds ; but in most cities the council is the sole 
judge of the qualihcations of its members, and decides, 
among other things, whether or not a councilman was 
properly elected. Being a partisan body, it is more apt 
to render its decision upon partisan groimds than upon 
the real facts of the case. After election the councillors 
qualify by taking a prescribed oath of office. 

In organization and procedure municipal councils are Tb« 
much alike throughout the United States.' Regular meet- JJ^^J 
ings take place at the city hall, weekly in the larger cities, "'"^ 
fortnightly or monthly in the smaller. Special meetings 
may be held when a certain number of members ask for them. 
In a few cities, notably in Chicago and Providence, the 
mayor presides at all council meetings ; but as a rule the 
council, or each branch of it, selects its own president. This is 
done at the first meeting after an election, and a clear majority 
of votes is usually necessary ; hence the selection of a pre- 
siding officer is not infrequently delayed for weeks or even 
months, through the inabihty of a majority of the members 
to agree upon a choice. Where party discipUne is good, 
however, the selection is virtually made at a preliminary 
caucus by the members of the majority party in the council. 
TTie presidents of the board of aldermen and the common 
council are usually chosen for a single year. The council, 

■Tb«c« U A gooii dincumlon uf thi* m&tteriii Eugene MoQuilUn'a Lai* 
«tMwittetpal CorpvnUotu, II. oh. jdii. 
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furthermore, determines its own rules of procedure. At 
its opening meeting it ordinarily readopts the regulations of 
the preceding year, with such incidental changes as may be 
deemed desirable. Each branch of a city council has its own 
code of rules; but these rarely differ much, and methods 
are more or less uniform in different cities. The rules are 
usually capable of suspension either by unanimous consent 
or by a two-thirds vote; and such suspensions are more 
frequent, perhaps, than they ought to be. 
!ouncfl Most of the routine work which a city council has to do is 

>mmittee.. ^^^^^^ ^l^^gh Standing Committees. When there are 

two branches of the council, there are joint committees 
made up of members from each branch; but, if either 
branch has special functions apart from the other, that 
branch will also have some separate committees of its 
own. In a large city the council will have from a dozen to 
thirty or forty regular committees, each made up of from 
three to nine members. The city council of Boston, before 
its reorganization in 1909, had no fewer than forty-two 
joint standing committees, fully half of which had only 
nominal functions to perform. Some council committees 
are very influential bodies, with many questions of real 
importance to consider. Perhaps the best example is the 
finance committee, or the committee on appropriations ; but 
the standing committees on streets, police, health, water sup- 
ply, and fire protection also have a great many important 
matters to deal with every year. The committees on pub- 
licity, statistics, sinking funds, or contingencies have, for 
the most part, only perfunctory duties and often hold no 
meetings at all. 
bw com- Very naturally, the councillors all want places on the major 
K)Mn. *" committees, and more particularly chairmanships of them ; 
consequently, much pressure is brought to bear from all sides 
upon the appointing authority. In a few cities this authority 
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is a committee chosen at the beginning of each year to frame 
slates of standing committees ; but in most places all com- 
mittees are appoint«d by the president of the council. When 
there are two branches, the chainnan of each names a quota 
from his ott-n chamber to serve upon the joint committees. 
This system of course gives the presiding officer a great 
deal of patronage, and too often is a means of enabling him 
to pay the price of his election ; for not infrequently can- 
didates for election to the presidency of city councils get 
much of their strength by promising committee chairman- 
Bhips or places on important committees to those councilmen 
who are ready to support their candidacy. The committee 
slates, accordingly, are more often framed with a view to the 
fulfilment of ante-election pledges than with a purpose to 
secure upon committees men who are best qualified to deal 
with the special matters that will come before them. This 
being the case, it is not surprising that, as a rule, the reports 
and recommendations of the council's standing committees 
carry no considerable weight with the council as a whole. 

Herein the English and American systems of committee En^iA 
administration differ greatly. In the council of an English ^^ 
city the recommendation of a standing committee on any ™'™"> 
matter within its particular field of jurisdiction is practically 
decisive. That is because the Enghsh city council chooses 
its own committees, putting upon them the aldermen and 
councillors who seem best qualified by training and experience 
to deal with the matters in hand, and endeavoring to keep 
the same men on the same committees as long as they 
remain members of the council.' The recommendations of 
committees so constituted deser\-e and receive weight, be- 
cause they embody the conclusions of men who, though 
Uyinen, have become experts in their special fields of ad- 

■ 8w tb» d«U an tbu point i^ma in Mmtro'i GoMmmni of fww- 
pM« CUiM (New York. 1909). 2U-38S. 
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ministration. Members of American council committees, 
on the other hand, chosen as they are not by the council but 
by the presiding officer^ have seldom any special proficiency 
at the outset; and they are not usually allowed to serve long 
enough to acquire it by experience.^ Realizing this, the 
councillors as a whole are disposed to regard the judgment of 
a committee as no better than their own individual opinions 
upon the matter in question ; hence they set aside committee 
recommendations without much compunction. This con- 
dition of things has tended to deprive committeemen of an 
adequate sense of final responsibility, to put a premium 
upon haphazardness in committee work, and in general to 
discredit the committee system. Yet large councils must do 
much of their work through committees ; they are by their 
very size precluded from handling directly the host of 
matters which come before them and must be studied 
with care. Accordingly, the propaganda for smaller city 
councils derives some of its support from the feeling that,' 
since the committee system cannot be made to serve the 
cause of efficient administration, the only feasible alterna- 
tive is to remove the necessity for its existence. 
Powers o! The powers of the American city council defy any attempt 

aouncu. ^^ concise summary. In no two cities are they exactly 
alike, and even in the same city they change from time to 
time as the result of special statutory enactment. In most 
municipalities, however, except those which have adopted 
commission government, the powers of the council rep- 
resent a residuum; they are no more than the remnants^ 
of a once comprehensive jurisdiction which has been 

^ Newly elected counoilmen are at first put upon unimportant com- 
mittees. After reelection they expect assi^ment to committees of 
greater importance ; a councilman who serves three or four terms expects 
a "promotion" in each term. This means that, unless he has proved a 
failure in committee work, he is not left for more than a single term on one 
committee. 
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teadily dwindling during the last forty or fifty years. Such 
I powers as still remain may be conveniently classified under 
the two heads of legislative and administrative authority ; 
but, as the former group is much the more important, it 
should for purposes of study be subdivided into various 

■ Bubsidiary divisions. 
The legislative powers of city councils extend, first of all, i- Legiii* 
to such matters relating to the general structure of municipal 
government as -are not provided for in the city charter or 
the general statutes. It may be laid down as a common 
rule of law that, when any power seems to appertain to a 
municipal corporation and the city charter is silent as to 
the manner in which such power shall be exercised, the 
city council may determine the matter." This it usually 
does by ordinance ; but it may, under certain limitations, (a) gonan 

■ proceed by mere resolution. As a rule, the city charter and 
the statutes cover all the essentials of municipal organization. 
"They determine the structure of government, the terms of 
officers, their compensations, and their duties ; but if they 
fail to make detailed provisions on such points the city 
^^ council may do so. 

^K In the second place the legislative powers of the city (b) ordi- 
^^B touncil usually include the right to make ordinances in ^^^ 

I'' 

w 



I exercise of the municipality's poHce power.' Within this p^" . 
L rather broad field is comprised suitable local legislation for the 
I protection of Ufe and property, as well as for the preserva- 
r tion of the public health and morals. Ordinances relating to 
I traffic in the streets ; the establishment of fire limits and the 
Lrc^ulation of fire hazards; building tawa; sanitary and 
)iealtb regulations ; ordinances providing for the inspection 



> Cuoadm r. W»l«rloo, 106 loira. H73. 
' A fnll diEKiuuimi of tbi* topifl mfty b« round in the ch»ptcir on "Onll- 
Hmumi ■xAmUing tb« PotiM Power*' in J. P. Dillon'a Lav oj Ifimicipat 
-Carponthont l& vola., BoatOB, 1911). I. eb. xrL 
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of goods offered for sale^ or for standardizing weights and 
measures ; restrictions upon the storage of dangerous ma- 
terials ; bill-board regulations ; rules governing theatres and 
other places of amusement: all these afford examples of 
the exercise, by legislation, of the local police power. Au- 
thority to make some of these regulations is now and then 
intrusted to some special administrative board. Traffic in 
the streets, for example, may be put within the jurisdiction 
of the street commissioners or of the police authorities; 
the making of sanitary regulations is often turned over to 
the municipal board of health. But when such disposition 
has not been made by the city charter or by other statutory 
enactment, the power to regulate all these matters by 
ordinance belongs to the city council, subject, of course, to 
the general restrictions governing the validity of municipal 
ordinances.^ In the larger cities the tendency has on the 
whole been to take more and more of this authority away 
from the council and to vest it in the hands of the adminis- 
trative authorities. State laws, moreover, are steadily 
trenching upon the field, in some cases leaving very little 
to be handled by any city authority, 
(c) finan- The city councirs legislative powers, again, include various 

' matters connected with municipal finance. In most cities 

the council determines the annual tax-rate, but it does not 
decide what property may be levied upon, this matter being 
almost always fixed by state law. The council often, 
but not always, grants exemptions and abatements in 
taxation matters. It also makes the annual appropriations. 
Sometimes these appropriations are put together into a bud- 
get and laid before the council by one of its own committees ; 
more often the list is prepared by the mayor, and in a few 
cities, including New York, by a board of estimate and appor- 
tionment. But, however the appropriations may originate, 

^ C/. above, pp. 86-89. 
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ibejr can become effective only with the assent of the council. 
The charters of a few cities, notably those of New York and 
Boston, provide that the council may in no case increase 
items in the budget, and shall not even have a free hand in 
decreasing appropriations laid before it. In New York, for 
example, changes in the budget even by way of decrease 
may be made against the will of the mayor only by a 
three-fourths vote of the council ; in Boston the council 
may in no case increase the estimates, and, save with the 
mayor's approval, may reduce them only by a two-thirde 
vote. la most other cities the council may augment or di- 
minish the appropriations, subject, of course, to a veto of 
such action by the mayor.' The city council, again, con- 
tinues to be an important factor in the exercise of the city's 
borrowing powers. All loan orders, whether authorizing 
temporary or bonded indebtedness, must as a rule have its 
assent. The council, it is true, is not the only authority 
possessing power to borrow on the credit of the city. Not 
infrequently the legislature gives this right to water boards, 
park boards, or other administrative bodies. In genera!, 
however borrowing projects must go before the council 
for consideration. 

Within the council's legislative jurisdiction, Ukewiee, falls (<0 fi 
the determination of many general matters relating to the 
provision of pubUc utilities.* In most American cities 
the municipal council has authority, usually under very strin- 



' For A discus-iion nf m&ny inMresttng matters perlainine M Uie tnethods 
of maldiig munidpal appropriations, whii^h cannot bo considered here, 
tb0 madtir » refnrred to the chapter on "Muiuoip»] Pioaaoe" in the 
Mithor's PnndpUn mid Me^odt of Municipal Adminitlralicn {New Yorl^ | 
1916). MipFvittU.v pp. 44(1-453, and to the reftrenoea ther* givwt : 
putiliciftttonii on this ■ubject is*ued from time to lime hy the Kew York 
u of Municipal R«a««rcfa. 

' 7%U brannh of the oounoH'a powers Ib dealt with at leturtb in O. L. 
PDDd'f JVuniri/MJ Conlritl f>/ PubUe VtUititt (N«w York, 1008). eqwoUttr 
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gent limitations prescribed by the state constitution or by 
statute, to grant such franchises to publioH9ervice corporations 
as the convenience of the citizens may require, and to deter- 
mine the duration and detailed provisions of such franchises. 
On the whole, no municipal power has been more grossly 
abused than this. It is as a franchise authority that the 
city council has achieved its acme of inefficiency and in- 
competence. Accordingly, in keeping with the usual policy 
of depriving subordinate authorities of any power which 
they show a disposition to abuse, many states have put 
stringent limitations on the franchise prerogative of the 
city councils. Sometimes by constitutional or statutory 
enactments they forbid them .to grant franchises for a longer 
period than twenty or thirty years, or they make all votes 
of councils relative to franchises subject to popular referen- 
dum. Sometimes, again, they arrogate to themselves a part 
at least of the franchise-granting power, and exercise it 
directly. The r61e of the city council in this field has become 
steadily less important. On the other hand, when the city 
itself owns and operates any public service, such as a water 
or a lighting plant, the council usually possesses the right 
to regulate by ordinance the terms and incidents of such 
service. In most cases the service is in the immediate 
administrative jurisdiction of a special board or commis- 
sioner, and the council merely determines broad matters 
of general management. The question as to whether 
the administration of municipal services by authorities 
independent of the council is a policy which makes for 
efficiency need not be discussed at this point. It will 
be approached from a somewhat different angle in a later 
chapter.* 
(e) mi»- Finally, there is a considerable group of miscellaneous 

matters to which the ordinance power of the city coimcil 

^ Below, oh. z. 
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extends.' These do not lend themselves very readily to 
classification, but they embrace such things as the fix- 
ing of locations for city buildings, the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of permissive powers granted to the city by statute, the 
passing of resolutions that indicate to the legislature the 
city's attitude on matters of pending legislation, and so on. 

Despite its narrowed authority, the average city council Th*.. 
deals, therefore, with a goodly variety of matters, and tiv'i 
it is not surprising that its annual output of municipal "*■■ 
ordinances, orders, and resolutions is very large. The re- 
vised ordinances of Chicago make up two solid volumes of 
over a thousand pages each, and other large cities make a 
nearly equal showing. Each year a good-sised document is 
required to promulgate new ordinances and amendments to 
old ones, No limit is fixed either by law or by public opinion 
to the number of ordinances that a city council may enact 
on matters within its purview; the only requisites are 
that the measures shall all be enacted in due form, and shall 
not be unreasonable or oppressive in character, but general in 
their application and consistent with the policy of the state 
as expressed in its statute-books. Since, however, these 
limitations have by judicial decisions been applied in different 
states with varying degrees of strictness, it is only by a careful 
Btudy not only of the laws but of the precedents that one can 
tell whether a council has or has not the authority to deal 
with any given matter. Only a trained lawj'er can give an 
accurate answer to such a question, and even he cannot 
alwa>'s be sure of his ground. Hence it is that a council 
rarely acts upon any new legislative project without finst 
ascertaining the scope of its rights from the city's law de- 
partment. As for the ordinary citizen, he is presumed to 

' The exact powcm of tli« ooimi-il in «ny city e&n be aaoertAin«<d only 
hf ft ipedkl oluijjr uf thn mumHpality in quoction. Somr uaefiil infomuk- 
tion. bow»v«r, with referanOM to Authoritative aouroes, may be foand i& 
A. R. HKtton'v Digttl oj Oxv CAar(<r« ((^hicMgo. 1906). 107-238. 
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know both the laws and the ordinances of the community 
in which he liveS; a legal fiction that does not lose any of its 
absurdity by reason of the fact that it is necessary as a work- 
ing principle of judicial administration. The whole mass 
of municipal law is set before the public with only a pretence 
of classification; ordinances are passed; amended, and re- 
pealed with bewildering frequency ; and the entire body of 
city ordinances is no sooner codified than the oncoming 
flood of amending enactments sweeps away much of its 
value as a trustworthy guide. Narrowing the city council's 
legislative juridiction has certainly not reduced its legislative 
output. 

2. Ad- Then there are the administrative powers of city councils. 

^IJ^^JJIot. As a matter of political theory, city councils ought to have 
no administrative powers ; but as a matter of fact they do 
perform such fimctions, and in many cities this part 
of their work is of much importance. In some cities, both 
large and small, the coimcil still retains the right to make 
appointments to certain municipal offices;^ in those in 
which the mayor makes the appointment, the coimcil (or, 
where there are two chambers, the upper branch of it) must 
confirm such appointment before it becomes effective. The 
merits and faults of this system are discussed elsewhere ;* but 
wherever it exists it is a substantial power. In a few cases 
contracts can be awarded only with the coimcil's consent. 
Most city councils, furthermore, have the right to require 
stated reports from the various administrative departments, 
and they may investigate any of these departments when 
they choose to do so. These powers are not intended 
to give the council any right to interfere in the direct ad- 
ministration of city departments, but not infrequently they 
have been made to serve this purpose. As the report of the 

^ The oily olerk, for example, is usually ohoeea by the oounoiL 
* Below, oh. ix. 
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Boston Finance Commission disclosed, a large part of the 
lime of a city council may be spent in discussing questions 
relating to contracts, to the hiring of labor, or to the mayor's 
appointments, with none of which has it any legal right 
to interfere.' What the council cannot bring about aa a 
body, moreover, individual councilmen usually manage to 
secure. Many of them spend their time in besieging the 
mayor and the heads of departments to appoint their friends 
to places on the city pay-roll, to give out minor contracts to 
political supporters, or to order supplies from favored 
stores. If heads of departments, trying to perform the 
duties laid upon them by law, refuse such appeals, their 
official lives are made miserable by scurrUous attacks at 
council meetings, where men can utter slanders under the 
cloak of privilege, or can prefer trumped-up charges as the 
basis of demands for coimcil investigation into the affairs of 
departments. In this extra-legal and wholly indefensible 
fashion city councils have in matters of pure administration 
often exerted powers which the city charter never intended 
to bestow. The reason for all this is not far to seek. Patron- 
age is administrative, not legislative. Councils that confine 
themselves strictly to legislative functions not only find com- 
paratively little that excites the real interest of their mem- 
bers, but have small opportunity to give councilmen any- 
thing that will serve to increase their own political strength, 
Tlie power to influence the patronage that usually goes with 
administrative authority is what the councilmen in most 
cities seem to want ; and they reach out after it even when 
charter provisions attempt to put it far beyond their grasp. 

The principle of separation of powers, as applied to The. 

local government, has come to mean that the city executive iuruaM*- 

flball have most of the real authority, and that, under the ^^^ 

of legislative jurisdiction, the council may have 

* BoctoD Finuuw CommiMioii, lUporU, IL 107 (1900). 
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whatever is left. The whole trend has been in the direction 
of reducing the council to a body which makes minor ordi- 
nanceS; passes the appropriations with no power to increase 
them in amount, authorizes borrowing when necessary, and 
does little more. The only marked reaction against this 
tendency is to be found in those cities which, by adopting 
the commission form of government, have cast overboard 
the traditional principle of division of powers. Save in so 
far as the city council may profit by the abandonment of this 
principle, there are no signs that it will, in its orthodox 
form, ever regain its former position of prestige and 
influence. 



y 
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As an independent organ of local government the mayor- 
alty is a distinctively American development. It does not 
have any exact counterpart in the cities of Great Britain or " 
continental Europe, for there the chief magistrate of the 
city is chosen by the municipal legislature and serves as 
it£ presiding officer.' The development of the office of 
mayor to independence, and in the natural course of 
events to power, has been the outstanding feature of the 
nineteenth century in the evolution of American municipal 
institutions, and is one of the most striking results of the 
emphasis laid upon the doctrine of divided powers. 

In the boroughs of the colonial period there was, as has i 
been pointed out in previous chapters, no attempt to separate 
administrative from legislative functions in local govern- 
ment.' The sole organ of borough administration was the 
council ; and of this body the mayor was simply the presiding 
officer, as he is in English boroughs at the present day.' 
Sometimes the mayor was appointed by the governor of the 
colony in which the borough was located ; in other boroughs 
he was chosen by the councillors from among their own j 
number; and in a few instances he was elected by popular ' 
vote, although tliis method was never in any borough a regu- 

' Id the oitJM at Grant Britain uid Firnnn* ibv m»ynr presides in the 
■Itutln-ohunberad i<ouiioit : in the eities of the Owmui Empire the bunco- 
mojttar praaidoM in thn uppnr linuidh of the bteanus^ oouiuiU. 

*8e« above, oh. i., especially pp. 14-18, 
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lar practice.^ The mayor of the colonial borough held office 
for a single year only, and he served without pay.^ But 
the distinguishing feature of his office was that it gave him no 
special powers. He was, to be sure^ the presiding officer at 
meetings of the council, and, as a rule, he had a vote like the 
other members; but he had no veto power, no exclusive 
right of proposing expenditures, and no authority to nomi- 
nate or appoint borough officers. In a few colonial towns, 
notably in New York and Albany, he was intrusted with 
certain minor fimctions, such as the licensing of taverns, the 
supervision of the market, the determination of petty suits 
at law, and the holding of coroners' inquests ; ' but the pre- 
Revolutionary American mayor could not in any sense be 
regarded as an mdependent administrative officer Uke his 
descendant of the present day. 
After the The Revolution and the adoption of the national constitu- 
^ ^' tion brought in a new theory of administration, which soon 
wrought a change in the position and powers of the mayor. 
Ample evidence of this change appears in the Baltimore 
charter of 1796, which provided that the mayor should be 
chosen, for a two-year term, by a miniature electoral college, 
the members of which were to be elected by the voters of the 
heBaiti- city, two from each of the eight wards. Only property- 
>r of*i796. owners were eligible to the office, and the mayor was 
to receive an annual salary.* In all this the influence of 
the so-termed federal analogy appears very plainly. Even 
more distinctly, however, it is shown in the extent and nature 



^ In New York he was appointed by the governor ; in Philadelphia 
he was chosen by the council from among the aldermen ; only in the 
smaller boroughs was he ever elected, and even there not very often. 

' In practice re-appointments were very common. 

' For a more detailed statement of powers vested in the colonial mayor, 
see J. A. Fairhe*s Essays in Municipal Admini$iraUon (New York, 190S)» 

« Laws of Maryland, 1796, oh. 68. 
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of the powers which the charter intrusted to the mayor. 
In the first place, the mayoral veto here makes what is pre- 
sumably its first appearance in a city charter ; for one of the 
provisions permitted the mayor to veto any ordinance or reso- 
lution of the Baltimore council, with the limitation, however, 

kat the veto might be overridden by a three-fourths vote. 

( the second place, the mayor was invested with certain 
wers of appointment ; but his discretionary authority in 
this direction was, for the time being, closely restricted 
by the requirement that he must make all his appointments 
from lists submitted to him by the aldermen. Finally, by 
the terms of this charter the mayor was charged with the 
enforcement of all the city ordinances ; he might call for 
financial statements from the officers of the city treasury 
at any time, and he was authorized to make reconunenda- 
tiona to the city council. 

It is at this early point, the closing years of the eighteenth infliM 



ing its way down from the national and state constitutions 
into the charters of cities and gaining in the latter a firm 
anchorage. The mayor is no longer a chief colleague among 
the councilmen, with no special rights except that of presiding 
at the council meetings. He begins to take rank as an inde- 
pendent organ of local government, with powers that were 
somewhat restricted, it is true, but of such a nature that 
they were sure to increase in scope and importance. During 
the earlier years of the nineteenth century several other 
cities either obtained revisions of their old charters or 
secured new ones, and in practically all of these documents 
some of the raore important features of the Baltimore charter 
were embodied. The idea of choosing the mayor by a 
^^emof indirect election seems to have had little popularity, 
however; instead, most cities preferred and adopted the 
plan of electing their mayors by direct popular vote. Boston 
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was among the earliest to follow this course, which was en« 
joined in her first charter, in 1822. Other cities followed, 
Philadelphia in 1826, New York in 1834. 
During In extension of its powers the office of mayor can hardly be 
rt^the said to have made much headway during the first quarter of 
ItunT*** the nineteenth century. The Boston charter of 1822 gave 
the mayor somewhat broader appointing prerogatives than 
those contained in the Baltimore charter of 1796, for in 
Boston the mayor might appoint whom he chose, subject, 
however, to confirmation by the aldermen ; but, on the other 
hand, it gave him no veto power. Indeed, such extension of 
mayoral powers as occurred during this quarter-century was 
due not so much to new authority granted by charters as to 
the personal aggressiveness of some of the men who held 
the office. An interesting example is afforded by the 
character of the second mayor of Boston, Josiah Quincy, who 
showed during his term how expansive were even the re- 
stricted charter powers when applied by one who cared to 
exercise them fully.^ 

During During the years prior to the middle of the century the 

•J 

ItJjjy' balance of power, as between mayor and council, was fairly 
riod- yi^QW maintained. The mayor was an influential, but not a 
dominant, factor in city affairs ; for, even where he had gained 
the veto and appointing powers, the council still held a firm 
hand over the various municipal departments, supervising 
them directly through its committees and retaining full control 
over city finance. As time went on, however, the balance was 
slowly but surely shifted over to the executive : the council 

^ ** The seoond mayor (Quincy) determined to use all the powers that 
ingenuity could spell out of the city charter to the end of concentrating 
responsibility and control. The means adopted by him to secure this 
result was to make himself chairman of all the important committees of 
the board of aldermen, and thus personally to become familiar with all the 
details of the executive business of the oityt and retponmble for the man- 
agement of them.'* — Nathan Matthews, City Owernmtni of Boston 
(Boston, 1805), 166. 
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lost ground. The reason why it lost ground has already 
been discussed.' Where it lost, the mayor eventually gained. 
Functions taken from the council were often given to newly- 
established boards, which, although at the outset elected 
directly by the people and still in some cases so chosen, were 
in time usually transferred to the category of officers over 
which the mayor's appointing powers extended.* In other 
cases, functions taken from the council were given to state- 
appointed boards. Id 1860, for example, the Maryland 
legislature transferred the police administration of Baltimore 
to a state board, and a year later the legislature of Illi- 
nois did the same thing for Chicago. In 1865 the legis- 
lature of New York took from the council of the metrop- 
olis its control of fire protectioa, public health, and licensing, 
and put all these powers into the hands of state boards. 
But there soon came a reaction against this state interference 
in the affairs of city departments, and in some cases the 
legislature restored local control. Let it be noted, however, 
that it restored control over these departments not to the 
council, but to local boards, the members of which were 
thenceforth, as a rule, to be appointed by the mayor. In 
several cities, accordingly, a substantial increase in the 
mayor's powers came about through a term of state inter- 
ference. The state took powers from the council, exercised 
these powers for a time through its own appointive officials, 
and then handed them back to the appointees of the 
mayor. 

' Above, oh. viii. 

' Tlie reoAOD for this, as daewhere «xplui>^. ii»7 ^ foiuid in the fact 
thai populiir elnetiun, ue a method uf aelerting mtmibera of ndminlBtraUve 
boards, proved a pomplote disappointment. As managora of rity depart- 
OiMlta th« Mtunoil rumnillteai were innflluient auit wa8t«fui ; and tint 
boardi elertiw] t>y popular vote vn the larger citina were not appredably 
lmtt«r, for they were too often ooiupoaed of men whose qualiHoation« were 
ajmply and purely puUli<^al, and <rha bn>uKhl la Uiv auperviaion of tbdr 
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During Other extensions of the mayor's powers were made as the 
yyeaxu. second half of the century progressed. The practice of 
requiring that his appointments should be confirmed by the 
aldermen came to be looked upon with disfavor in some 
cities, and in 1882 Brooklyn made bold to abolish it. New 
York soon followed this lead ; other cities of the state came 
into line a little later; and in time various cities in other 
parts of the country adopted the plan of giving the mayor a 
rather free hand in appointments. Even yet, however, the 
old practice still holds firm in the great majority of American 
cities ; but, as charters are revised, the drift is unmistakably 
away from it. In the field of municipal finance the mayor 
has also made substantial gains during the last few decades. 
It was at one time the prevailing right of the council to pre- 
pare the annual budget, but this right has now in many cities 
passed to the mayor. So, too, have the power to approve 
the award of contracts, and various other functions formerly 
within the purview of the municipal legislature. Along with 
all this has gone a tendency to extend the term for which the 
mayor is elected, to make his stipend larger, and to afford 
him increased facilities for the full exercise of his broad 
authority, 
iveiop- Now, while this development of the office of mayor to a 

tform dominating position in American municipal administration 
rS^ted ^^^ ^^ clearly followed in a general way when one views the 
*toe. country as a whole, it has not proceeded so far in some cities 

as in others. In places like New York and Boston the 
powers of the mayor have dwarfed into insignificance the 
authority of the municipal councils ; but of cities like Chicago 
and Philadelphia this is not at all true, for the councils of 
these cities still maintain a tenacious grip upon their con- 
siderable share in local administration. It is impossible, 
therefore, in describing the place and powers of the mayor in 
American cities, to say an}rthing broadly or without large 
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reservatioD. Any assertion as to the fuDctions of the mayor 
in one English city would hold true of English mayors in 
general, and any outline of the authority possessed by the 
burgomaster of Cologne or Charlottenburg might be applied 
without any important modification to any other Prussian 
city. But of the larger cities of the United States it may 
almost be said that whatever functions are intrusted to the 
mayor in one city are in another city quite likely to be 
lodged in the hands of some one else. There ia, in fact, 
hardly a single statement concerning the jurisdiction of the 
mayor in this country that would hold true of anything like 
all the cities, and very few statements that would apply to 
even a majority of them. Nevertheless, the essential features 
of the office can at least be set forth in general terms, though 
any such description must necessarily wind its way through a 
difficult maze of local variations. 

The mayor is in practically all American cities elected Met 
by direct popular vote. Candidates for this office are 
nominated by the same procedure that is established in the 
various cities forthe nomination of the other elective officers ; 
the election is everywhere by secret ballot ; and a plurality 
of votes, except in one or two cities that have adopted the 
Bystem of preferential voting, is sufficient to elect. The Tan 
term of office varies from one to five years. Many cities in 
New England continue the annual term, a relic of town- 
government days ; but most cities of medium size throughout 
Che land, and probably a majority of the entire number of 
whatever size, have a two-year mayoral term. A very few 
have adopted three years ; and a dozen or more, chiefly cities 
of the largest population, have lengthened the mayor's 
terra to four years. Among the latter are New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, and Baltimore, 
tbe seven largeet cities of the country ; but in Boston, as else- 
exptaincd, Ifae mayor may be recalled from ofiBoe 
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at the end of two years.^ No city has a term longer than 
four years. 

Qdenoy The tendency to give mayors longer terms in office has been 
very marked during the last ten or fifteen years. Many 
cities have lengthened the period from one to two years; 
and those which now leave their mayors in office for four 
years have, for the most part, changed to this policy during 
the last decade. In the larger cities the impression that a 
two-year term is unprofitably short has been and still is 
gaining ground. As a rule, the mayor is eligible to reflec- 
tion when his term has expired ; but in some cases the city 
charter precludes this reelection, as, for example, in Phila- 
delphia. On the whole, reelections are common; and in 
many cities that have the two-year term there is a well- 
grounded tradition that the mayor has the right of way to 
renomination as the candidate of his own political party 
if he so desires, a feeling which also operates in his favor at 
the polling. 

In large cities, where, as charters nowadays arrange things, 

lowr *^® duties and powers of the mayor are complicated and 
responsible, the two-year term is too short to be satisfactory 
either to the official or to the voters. When the two-year 
term exists, a mayor commonly spends the first year of his 
tenure in feeling his way to acquaintance with the functions 
of his office, and the second year in starting his campaign 
for reelection. Consequently the voters are asked to give him 
a second term, not because he has made a good record, but 
because he has not had a fair opportunity to make a record 
of any sort. The longer term of four years, on the con- 
trary, afifords him ample time to make and set before the 
voters a record upon which they may pass a fair judgment. 

^ In some other cities, notably in New York State, the mayor may be 
removed by the srovemor of the state, but only after a public hearing at 
which cause for removal has been shown. 
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It is, moreover, none too long for this purpose, in view of the 
fact that in American, as distinguished from European, cities 
the mayor more often than not brings no local administra- 
tive experience into the office with him. He must, therefore, 
avoid mistakes by going slowly, learning as he goes. If it be 
urged that the four-year term may mean a heavy penalty 
for the city which makes an unwise selection, it may now 
be rephed that the recall procedure, as described in another 
chapter, affords a practicable method of relief. The avail- 
ability of this safeguard has, indeed, prompted several cities 
to lengthen official terms. 

To be eligible for election to the mayoralty of an American Qua 
city one roust in all cases be a qualified voter. Some 
city charters impose no additional qualification. But in 
San Francisco, in Philadelphia, and in Baltimore, five 
years' residence in the city is exacted, and no one can be 
mayor of Denver unless he lias been five years a citizen of 
the United States. Several cities have a minimum age 
limit, which varies from twenty-five years in Baltimore and 
Philadelphia to thirty years in St, Louis. Very few cities 
still retain a property qualification ; but in Baltimore a 
property assessment of two thousand dollars is a requisite 
to eligibility, and in Houston, Texas, no one may hold the 
office of mayor unless he has been for two years the owner 
of real estate within the city limits.' No city requires that 
the mayor shall have professional qualifications such as are 
commonly exacted from occupants of the corresponding 
office in Germany ; and nowhere is it necessary that he should 
have had any prior administrative experience. 

Aa a matter of practice, the men who are elected to the The 
office in the smaller cities are usually drawn from those ,ua^ 
who have already served the city in some other official ca- 

' For th« qBaliflcations demanded in other oitiaa, ho A. R. Hktton, 
Ckartrr, (Chii»(o, 1006). 346-3*8. 
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pacity. In the larger cities this custom does not seem to be 
by any means so common. Not that men who have had no 
prior political experience are there very often chosen as 
mayors; only in very exceptional cases, indeed, has a man 
been advanced directly from private life to the chief office 
in a large city. But the experience that most of those elected 
have had is not municipal experience. Frequently they 
are men who have aspired to the office after having had some 
share in state or national politics, — men, for example, who 
have been in the state legislature or in Congress. At times, as 
in the case of ex-Mayor Gaynor of New York City, they have 
served as judges in the regular courts. At other times they 
have gained their proficiency in electioneering, not as candi- 
dates for any office, but as active figures in the regi^lar party 
organizations of the city or the state. For all this there 
are, of course, some good reasons. In a large city, like New 
York or Philadelphia, the only conmianding municipal post 
is that of mayor. The tenure of subordinate city offices, 
including membership in the city coimcil, does not give the 
occupant any secure place in the political limelight. Men 
who serve in such posts do not easily command the public 
eye or ear. They can achieve this prominence better from 
other pedestals, — from offices in the nation or the state, 
or even in the party organizations. Furthermore, one who 
serves in any subordinate municipal office has a record ; and, 
whether it be good or bad, the possession of a municipal 
record is usually synonymous with the fact that a man has 
made a good many political and personal enemies in his own 
bailiwick. Such a person has, therefore, to some extent im- 
paired his own availability as a candidate for the office of 
mayor as compared with that of one who has had no mu- 
nicipal service and no local record. It may be suggested that 
service in other fields, state or national, also burdens the 
candidate with a record. That is true enough; but the 
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record is not so familiar to municipal voters, and in the mak- 
ing it has probably not antagonized many interests among 
them. Accordingly, in the opinion of those well fitted to 
judge, the man who aspires to be mayor of a large city had 
better not seek to qualify himself by service in a subordinate 
municipal post. All this seems to be unfortunate, for it 
means that the average mayor must acquire most of his 
knowledge in local administrative matters after he has been 
inaugurated ; but it is a situation that too often coincides with 
the facts, and, so long as it exists, it forms a good reason for 
lengthening the mayoral term to four years. 

In some cases, but not very many, the mayoralty has i 
proved a stepping-stone to higher poets in the public ser- [ 
vice. The most noteworthy instance is, of course, that of * 
Grover Cleveland, who as mayor of Buffalo gained much of 
the reputation for vigor and independence that helped to 
make him governor of New York and, later, president of the 
United States. Theodore Roosevelt, who likewise attained 
the presidency by way of the governorship, sought the mayor- 
alty of New York City at an early stage of his political career, 
but was unsuccessful. These, however, are exceptional 
instaaces. How often has a man passed from the mayoralty 
of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, or Boston to the gov- 
emorsliip of the state in which his city is located ? That 
ought to be the order of events ; but the qualities which 
make one a good candidate for municipal office are not, as a 
rule, the sort which carry a man much farther upward. 
Moreover, the mayor who can serve a full term without 
antagonizing either his party machine or the independent 
element among the voters, and can thereby retain his full 
Btrength as a candidate for higher office, ia one rarely met 
with in our generation. 

In all AmericuQ cities except the very jtmallest, and usually f 
even in thc«e, the office of mayor carried an annual salary. i 
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This may be fixed in amount by a provision of the charter ; 
or it may be, and perhaps more commonly is, left to the dis- 
cretion of the council, with the restriction that it is not to 
be increased or diminished during the term of a present in- 
cumbent. The amount of the mayor's salary varies roughly 
with the size of the city : New York pays $15,000, Phila- 
delphia $12,000, Chicago and Boston $10,000 per year.^ In 
smaller cities the stipend ranges from the latter sum down 
to $1000, or even less. Compared with the remuneration 
of the corresponding office in the cities of other countries, 
these salaries give no sign of municipal niggardliness. In the 
cities of England and France the mayor receives no salary, 
but only an allowance for actual expenses. In Germany the 
burgomasters are paid, and are thought to be well paid, as 
current German salaries go; but, city for city, they are 
dealt with less generously than their American colleagues. 
Still, it is a fact, vouched for by most of those who have been 
directly concerned, that, even though his stated remunera- 
tion may be fair enough, the American mayor takes his 
Salaries office and holds it at a financial sacrifice. When his term 
isuaiiy comes to an end, he usually finds himself poorer in all but 
reputation, and sometimes even in that. All this, however, 
is not because the stipends are too small, but because the 
demands upon his private purse are too heavy. Once 
elected, he finds that the campaign from beginning to end has 
cost him a good deal, — if not the whole of at least one year's 
salary, he is accounted fortunate. In some cities the law 
requires that candidates shall publish an accurate return of 
their campaign expenses; and these records give ample 
evidence not only that those who can afford to spend money 

^ In some cases the stipend is in excess of that which the s^>vemor of 
the state receives. Thus, the mayor of New York City gets $5000 per 
annum more than the s^>vemor of New York, and the mayor of Chica(^> 
$4000 more than the governor of Illinoif. 
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are expected to do it, but also that they often rise valiantly 
to this expectation. The published returns of a famous Bos- 
ton election showed that the two leading candidates ex- 
pended between them, from their own pockets and for legiti- 
mate expenses, sums amounting to about 1150,000, or nearly 
two dollars for every vote polled. And this, it may be noted, 
did not include contributions from supporters of their re- 
spective candidacies. 

Nor does the demand upon the mayor's pocket abate with 
the closing of the polls. He is the subject of daily appeals ^'^^ 
from every conceivable source. Unless he spends readily, P"™*- 
he soon acquires a reputation for close-fistedness and is 
rated as not being a good fellow, all of which is liable to mili- 
tate against his chances of renomination and reelection. 
The mayor is supposed to entertain the city's guests when 
they come, and although the city budget usually provides 
a fund for the purpose, this does not always cover the out- 
lay. It is not that the amount of each individual disburse- 
ment is important, but the cases come so frequently that 
the total at the end of the year is Ukely to surprise any one 
who has not encountered the practice at close range. Fur- 
thermore, it frequently happens that the mayor is the leader 
of his local party organization. As such he is expected to 
keep the machine running smoothly. In times which are 
now largely gone by he did this by a shrewd use of his power 
to fill city offices and to award non-competitive contracts ; 
but the increased strictness of charter pro\-isions relating 
to the mayor's exercise of these prerogatives has seriously 
impaired his ability to serve the party organization in these 
directions. Accordingly, he is nowadays often forced to 
lubricate the party machinery at his own expense rather than 
at (he cost of the city. When everything is taken into ac- 
count, the mayor's .-mlary, even if it is fixed well up in the J 
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reimbursement for expenditures that are expected of him 
during his election and after it. 

Whatever may be the theory of the office, the actual fact 
is that; in the great majority of cases, the mayors give 
their own time to American cities without direct personal 
gain. This is not meant to imply that mayors are, as a 
rule, men of any uncommon altruism. On the contrary, 
they are, like most other men, quite ready to forego direct 
pecuniary advantage from their tenure of office so long as 
recoupment comes to them, as it often does, in a roundabout 
way. If a mayor, for instance, is connected with any form 
of private business, he necessarily trails this with him into 
the public gaze. He becomes, as it were, an effective press 
agent in his own interests. Sometimes, indeed, he serves 
the credit side of his private ledger in ways which, to say 
the least, show a misty sense of official dignity. A mayor 
who, while in office, continues his proprietorship of a weekly 
newspaper which draws its chief patronage, both in circu- 
lation and in advertising, from public-service corporations, 
municipal contractors, and seekers for political preferment, 
affords a good example of at least one way in which office- 
holding can be made to yield an indirect profit. The actual 
situation is thus unfortunate. The right sort of mayor 
must hold his post almost always at a financial sacrifice; 
the wrong sort can very easily make it yield a profit which 
is none the less lucrative because it comes in an indirect 
and unofficial way. 

The remarkable increase in the powers of the American 
mayor during the last half-century has already been pointed 
ty^inmflu- ^^^ Before the Civil War the mayor was the weaker of 
the two chief organs of municipal government; since that 
era he has almost everywhere risen to local mastery. In 
fact, the process of strengthening the mayoralty in relation 
to the other arms of city government has had the proportions 
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of a general movement, and few cities have failed to feel its 
influence. Wliether this development haa been altogether 
salutary or only partly so is a matter upon which the doc- 
tore disagree. At any rate, the facts to-day seem to wai^ 
rant the assertion that in nearly all the larger American 
cities the mayor is the chief figure in matters of municipal 
administration, and that in many cities his direct influence, 
even in the field of what is commonly termed municipal 
legislation, is not to be disregarded. These powers, of course, Prewo 
vary in extent and importance from city to city. Some „"*oS 
of them are exercised in nearly every city, others are preroga- "'»>'* 
tives of the office in only a few. Speaking broadly, however, 
one may group the powers of the mayor under four heads : 
namely, the power to recommend legislation, the veto power, 
powers connected with appointments, and powers connected 
with appropriations. 

It has been the theory of municipal organization in i. 
America that the mayor ought to have no share in legis- ^ 
lation, that is to say, in the enactment of city ordinances; '' 
but with this theory the actual conditions have for a long 
time failed to coincide. It is true that in a few cities, notably 
in Chicago, the mayor is the council's presiding officer ; but 
this is a practice quite out of accord with the general rule, 
for in by far the larger number of American cities the council 
chooses its own presiding officer, and the mayor docs not 
take any part in its sessions, or even attend them. This 
does not mean, however, that the mayor has no influence 
in shaping the council's actions. On the contrary, notwith- 
standing the doctrine of separation of power, he has com- 
monly more real infiuence in municipal legislation than any 
councillor, or even than several councillors. This direct 
influence on local legislation arises from his exercise of two 
prerogatives, one positive and the other negative, one known 
u the right to suggest ordinances by message, the other 
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known as the veto power. The practice of addressing the 
council by message or communication has in effect become 
a right to initiate measures in that body ; for a message from 
the mayor is invariably referred to the appropriate coimcil 
committee for report, and this report puts the matter 
squarely before the council for action. Moreover, among 
the members of the council the mayor always has one or more 
political friends who are known to be in such close touch 
with him as to be in a sense his unofficial representatives. 
These councillors usually see that matters reconmiended 
in the mayor's conmiunications get such support as they 
can command ; hence, when the political affiliations of the 
mayor are identical with those of a majority of the council- 
men, it not infrequently happens that a recommendation 
from the mayor's office is tantamount to council action. 
It is to be remembered, moreover, that, since the mayor is 
often the recognized leader of his party organization in the 
city, his messages are understood to be the orders of the 
political machine and are hence not to be disregarded 
by those councillors who desire reputation for party 
regularity. 

The mayor's right to address the council by message or 
communication is unrestricted. Ordinarily there is a long 
enunciation of suggestions in his inaugural address. Then 
from time to time follow shorter missives dealing with special 
matters, and not infrequently accompanied in each case by 
the draft of an ordinance prepared by the city's law officers 
at the mayor's request. This the council is asked to enact 
as it stands. Just how far the councillors heed these execu- 
tive suggestions depends upon the caliber and personal in- 
fluence of the mayor, upon the make-up of the council, and 
upon the political relations between the two authorities. 
When the mayor and the council represent different political 
parties, executive recommendations may count for very 
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little; indeed, the very fact that the mayor favors a 
project is in such cases likely to he regarded by the 
majority of the councillors as the beat reason for thwart- 
ing it. 

The negative influence of the mayor upon local legislation 
arising from his posse-ssion of the veto power can from its 
nature be indicated with greater definiteness. Most city 
sharters make provision that any ordinance, resolution, or 
other measure must, after it has passed the council (or the 
two branches of the council, when such exist), be sent to the 
mayor. If the mayor approves it, he signs it; whereupon 
the measure goes into force. If he does not approve the 
proposal, he may return it unsigned to tlie council within 
a prescribed time (usually five, seven, or ten days), and in 
returning it he states his reasons for withholding his signa- 
ture. When there are two chambers, he sends it to the one 
in which the measure originated. After considering the 
mayor's reasons, the council takes a vote upon the question 
of sustaining his veto. If a prescribed majority of the coun- 
cillors vote against sustaining it, the measure then goes into 
effect without the mayor's assent. When there are two 
branches of the council, the prescribed majority must be 
obtained in each. As a rule, the m-iyor's veto may be over- 
ridden by a two-thirds vote of one or both councils, as the 
case may be ; but in some cities the requirement is even 
more rigid. In Baltimore, far example, it is three-fourths, 
and in San Francisco it is seven-ninths ; a few cities, 
notably Philadelphia, fix the ratio at three-fifths. If the 
required majority cannot be had, the mayor's artion 
remains decisive and the council's project can advance no 
farther. 

In accordance with the practice in vogue in the national 
and state governments, it is usually provided that, if the 
mayor neither signs nor returns an ordinance, resolution, 
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or other measure within a certain pmod after it has been 
sent up to him by the council^ the measure goes into force 
without his signature. But th^e is in the mnnicqud sys- 
tem no feature like what is commonly known in national 
and state governments as the ''pocket vetOy'' — namely, 
the provision that a measure becomes ineffective, owing to 
lack of executive assent, if the l^;islature closes its sessions 
before the expiry of the prescribed pmod in which this 
assent may be given or withheld. 

It will readily be seen that in goieral lines the executive 
veto is alike in all three areas of Am^can government, na- 
tional, state, and municipaL It is a quaUfied, as distin- 
guished from an absolute, veto power. As such it is a 
distinctively American contributicm to the science ot gov- 
emm^it. In no other country does the qualified veto exist. 
It is indigenous here, and to all a{^)earanceR it is likdy to 
remain an exchisivdy American pcAtical practice; for, 
although during the last century and a quarter many things 
have been borrowed from America and wovoi into the polit- 
ical fabrics of other countries^ the qualified veto is not one 
of them. Whatever mav be the Amaican estimate as to 
the worth of this institution, the makers of political systems 
abroad do not seem to have be«i impressed with its vahie. 
Even in the United States opinions differ as to the useful- 
ness of the arrangements but not primarily as regards its 
service in the national and state govmunents. The dif- 
ference of opinion rath^nr takes the form of a serioos ques- 
tion whether the veto has. or ever had. any pn^pn* place in 
the domain of local $i>vefnment. The institutioQ. it is often 
urged, found favv>r with the framers of tt»^ national and 
state cvxastitutxoas because they desired to give the execu- 
V ti\-e a powerful weapon wherewith to defend its own fidd 
of authority. HaWtv^ in mind the aphorism of Alexander 
Hamilton, thai l<$tisiaturvt$ are wont to become lyrannicaly 
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they feared that, without some such weapon as that embodied 
in the veto power, the appropriate balance between the 
executive and legislative arms of the government might be 
disturbed; and to men who believed imphcitly in the teach- 
ings of Montesquieu, which came by way of Bluckstone, such 
dislocation spelled the subversion of popular liberties. Now, 
in their effort to bolster the national and state executives 
against anticipated onslaughts in future years, the fathers 
of American government may have acted wisely and well. 
At any rate, these executives have retained all their authority 
unahom, and on the whole tliey have not brandished their 
weapon with undue frequency or with vindictivcness. But 
in the field of local government no like excuse for the execu- 
tive veto has ever existed. Even granting that the careful 
apportionment of authority between executive and legisla- 
tive organs was ever here a desideratum, as it probably was 
not, there could have been no reason to fear that a disloca- 
tion of the balance would be fraught with danger or would 
lead to permanent misgovemment. For above the city and 
its affairs stood the all-powerful arm of tlie state, with author- 
ity to intervene at any moment in the interests of readjust- 
ment. Indeed, if any local organ ever had need of a weapon 
like the veto power wherewith to defend its own sphere of 
authority, it is certainly not the mayoralty. It is, in fact 
this branch of city administration which, through its steady 
growth in strength, has made sorry work of the original 
balance of powers. 

As a matter of fact, the mayor's veto power has not, on imwu 
the whole, contributed very greatly to the eflSciency of the gyl^ 
American municipal system. It has, no doubt, served the """""^ 
cauiM! of economy uud sound administration in a gre^t many '"«■*• 
instances, but it has quite as often been an effective instru- 
ment of the political bully. Mayors have used it in cases 
without number to bulldoze and browbeat councils into sub- 
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jnission. By vetoes and threats of vetoes councilmen have 
kirae and again been forced to choose between the executive 
/assassination of their own measures and a policy of sub- 
1 serviency to the mayor in other matters. Boards of alder- 
men have been compelled to confirm appointments made by 
the mayor under the threat that measures in which alder- 
men and their constituents were interested would be decapi- 
tated. The power has, in a word, been used as a mayoral 
asset that might be traded for legislative compliance. It 
has become an instrument of political jugglery. Its exist- 
ence has allowed councils to evade responsibiUty for an or- 
dinance or an appropriation by putting the burden upon 
the shoulders of the mayor, and has allowed the mayor to 
reciprocate by tossing it back to the council all this polit- 
ical play serving no other end than to befuddle the tax- 
payer. Not least among the merits of the commission plan 
of city government is the fact that it relegates the mayoral 
veto power to the political scrap-heap, 

A third power of the mayor, and in many cities his most 
important one, is that of making appointments to the higher 
places on the city's pay-roll. In most American cities, large 
and small, a few officers, notably those connected with the 
financial department of the municipality, are still elected 
directly by the people ; in some, a few officers are still chosen 
by the council. Here and there a municipal officer is ap- 
pointed by the state, and in a few rare instances by the higher 
state courts. Most appointments to higher municipal posts 
are, however, not made in any of these ways, but come within 
the appointing power of the mayor. Not that he has an 
entirely free hand in making such appointments ; ordinarily 
he nominates, but before becoming effective his nominations 
must be confirmed Jay the board of aldermen or by the coun- 
cil. TTie genesis' of this arrangement is of course clear : 
it is but another example of the influence which the federal 
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analogy has exerted upon the structure and functions of 
local government. When it came to be realized that the tiw 
work of appointing men to municipal office was an executive ^p-^, 
function, this prerogative was, logically enough, intrusted '°'"" 
lo the mayor as chief executive officer of the city; but, in- 
asmuch as the confirmation of executive appointments 
in the national administration was given to the upper 
house of the national legislature, it seemed fitting that ia 
those cities which had a bicameral system the confirming 
power should be allotted to the smaller of the two council 
bodies, commonly called the board of aldermen. Twenty- 
five or thirty years ago this was the almost invariable prac- 
tice in American cities, large and small ; and it is still in 
vogue in most of the medium-sized and smaller citiea. ■ 
Within the last decade, however, the practice of requiring H 
conciliar confirmation of mayor's appointments has been 
losing ground very rapidly. 

It used to be thought that the system of having the mayor's 
appointments confirmed by the board of aldermen (or, in 
those cities which have a single chamber, by the council) 
had much in its favor. The policy seemed to be in keeping 
with the scheme of American government in state and na- 
tion ; it was thought to afford a salutary check upon pos- 
sible abuses of the mayor's discretionary powers; and it 
was commonly justified on the ground that "it placed no 
handicap upon a good mayor and set obstacles in the way 
of a bad one." People nowadays, however, have come to be 
much more sceptical concerning these alleged merits. It has 
been found that, more often than not, the system of alder- 
manic confirmation has afforded a most convenient ar- 
rangement for evading responsibility. Mayors have not iia 
hesitated to wash Ihcir hands of all accountability for ap- ^, 
pointing professional politicians to municipal office, by the 
jjtjiMible and frequently accurate aGaertion that the aldermen 
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would not confinn any others than party spoilsmen. More 
than once the system has enabled the aldermen to give the 
mayor the unpalatable alternative either of rewarding hench- 
men by places on the city's pay-roll, or of having posts left 
vacant over periods so long as to impede the administration 
of the city's affairs. In those cities where aldermen are 
elected by wards, and where, in consequence, petty prejudices 
come into full play, the system has achieved its worst. It 
has frequently become an effective instrument of political 
blackmail, forcing the mayor to countenance extravagant 
appropriations, pilfering contracts, or high-handed ordi- 
nances on pain of having his appointments rejected. As 
the experience of the past quarter-centuiy abundantly shows, 
the practice of aldermanic confirmation has proved to be no 
effective barrier against the appointment of incompetents to 
mimicipal office; its chief service has been in providing a 
means of bewildering voters when they try to hold any one 
accountable for official incompetency or misdemeanor. 
t8 abuse It would be unfair, however, to convey the idea that only 

the confirming authorities have been remiss. Mayors, 
under the system of aldermanic confirmation, have too fre- 
quently been ready to play politics. They have been 
known to send forward names of well-qualified men who, as 
they had already ascertained, were sure to fail of confirma- 
tion, — a ruse intended to mislead the more exacting ele- 
ment in the community, and thereby to afford a plausible 
excuse for the nomination of some political or personal 
favorite a few days later. If aldermen have used their pre- 
rogative of confirmation to force the mayors' hands, the 
mayors have been just about as ready to trundle their own 
political interests by foisting upon the aldermen respon- 
sibility for anything that is likely to evoke antagonism from 
some faction of the voters. In fact, this provision of the 
old municipal system has probably been responsible for more 
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scurvy deals between the executive and legislative branches 
of American city governments than any other feature. 

And what has been said of aldermanic confirmation in The 
appointments applies equally to the practice of requiring ^^| 
aldermanic concurrence in removals from office. Mayors •'"^ . - 

-^ Kiuovafabj 

are commonly charged with the duty of supervising the 
work of the various city departments. The efficiency 
of these departments of course depends largely upon the 
capacity of the officer immediately in charge ; but if the 
mayor is not allowed to exercise a free hand in removing 
the head of a municipal department in whose capacity he 
has no confidence, it is difficult to see how he can be held 
accountable for departmental shortcomings. In those 
cities where the mayor cannot without concurrence remove 
a single patrolman, even for gross misconduct or misde- 
meanor, it requires no intuitive political sagacity to under- 
stand how police discipline becomes demoralized, or why 
patrolmen often put more faith in the influence of an alder- 
man than in their own records for good conduct and effi- 
ciency. In all recent charters the confirmation and con- 
currence clauses have disappeared. They may well be 
relegated to a place among the discards of political science; 
for not only have they rendered the cause of efficient munici- 
pal administration no permanent service of any importance, 
but they have often been actually pernicious in operation. 

Cities that have adopted the commission type of govern- 
ment vest the power of appointment in the commission as 
a whole, not in the mayor ; but those which have revised 
their charters without adopting the commission plan leave 
it still with the chief executive. In some of these places 
he exercises the right to appoint all heads of municipal 
d^Mulmenta and all members of city boards or com- 
missions without the sanction of the municipal council or 
r oiher body, ^ew York affords the best example 
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ot Uu» ^jrstem* By her charter of 1898, as amended in 
I90l> the power and responsibility were concentrated in the 
iu^or> who was thereby invested with a discretionary au- 
thority more extensive than that possessed by the chief 
(VIMliNi executive officer of any other city whether in America or 
elskewhere. In Boston, by the charter changes of 1909, the 
duty of passing upon the mayor's appointments was taken 
from the board of aldermen and given to the state civil- 
aervioe commission. In general the new charter provisions 
commit to the mayor the right to nominate all heads of de- 
partments and all members of city commissions^ whether 
paid or unpaid, the only important exceptions being a few 
officials and commissioners who are either chosen by the 
council or appointed by the governor of the state, and the 
school committee, which is directly elected by the voters 
of the city. It is provided tl^ftt, whpn thft n^ayftr T^^^lf^a 
any such nomination to office, he shall file a certificate wi th 
the cxty. clpirk, jyHo ahul^ trAnami t a copy to the civilnser;- 
vJQfl oommissioni-which is a stat e board made up of three 
niombora , each a ppoint ed by the governor for a three-year 
term. ^In making the nomination the mayor is required to 
certify that the person nominated is "a recognized expert 
in the work which will devolve upon him," or "a person 
apeoially fitted by education, training, or experience to per- 
fi^riu the duties*' of the office. Upon receipt of the nomina- 
tion the oivil-service commission proceeds to make a careful 
iiujuiry into the qualifications of the nominee. If a majority 
of the members of the commission decide that the person 
uuu\tHl by the mayor is possessed of the designated quali- 
fioutiouH. this decision is communicated to the city clerk 
ttud the appointment goes into eflfect.* If the commission 
ia not autistitHl, it merely remains silent; and, by tEe 
proviaiims of the charter, on the expiry ol thirty days the 

^ Aoh and lU9ohe9 qf Mauaehu9eUt, 1909, oh. 486. 
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mayor^B decdgnation lapses. He may then submit another 
name. 

The Boston plan rests upon the conviction that jtlder^ lutioiiil 
manic confirmation as a check upon the mayor is an ojien 
farce, if nothing worse ; that the average mayor cannot be 
safely trusted to appoint competent heads of departments 
if he has sole responsibility in the matter ; and that the 
system of competitive civil-service examinations does not 
procure, for department headships, men of adequate ad- 
ministrative capacity or poUtical vision. It gives the mayor 
entire freedom of appointment so long as he keeps within 
the ranks of those who have some quahhcation for the work 
which they are expected to perform ; but it provides a means 
whereby his freedom of action may be promptly curtailed 
whenever he steps outside these bounds and attempts to pay 
poUtical debts from the city's salarj' account. During the 
first twelve months after the new Boston charter went into 
operation the mayor sent to the ci\'il-service commission 
the names of seventy-one persons, all of whom were certified 
a9"recognized experts," or as persons quaUfied "by education, it«»ct«il 
training, or experience" for the work which they were desig- 
nated to do. The commission found that even under the 
broadest interpretation of the terms only fifty could be 
confirmed as meeting the charter requirements.' Of the 
others, many were recognized experts in nothing but poU- 
tics. In one case the mayor sent forward, for appointment 
to the office of fire commissioner, the name of a man whose 
quftlificatiooa "by education, training, or experience" rested 
mainly on the fact that a quarter of a century ago he had served 
as a member of a volunteer bucket brigade. In other cases 
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he relapsed to the evils of the old system of aldennanio 
confirmation by presenting, in an apparent endeavor to 
make political capital, the names of men who, as he must 
have known, could not under any circumstances be certified 
as competent. 

In Massachusetts, where officers appointed by the state 
^^ *** authorities can usually be relied upon to display the neces- 
sary integrity and independence, the Boston plan has its 
advantages. That it has secured for the city a better set 
of department heads than could be hoped for under the old 
regime is beyond serious question.^ That it is thoroughly 
unpopular with machine politicians is equally certain and 
by no means surprising. But it may well be doubted 
whether the system would insure any marked improvement 
in the cities of those states which cannot be relied upon to 
provide civil-service commissions with the necessary aloof- 
ness from political chicanery. A plan that serves Boston 
well might very conceivably prove a failure in Chicago or 
Philadelphia. 

A fourth administrative function which is frequently, 
tTiough not in the majority of American cities, intrusted 
to the mayor is that of supervising t h e preparation of th e, 
municipal budget. There was a time when this task was 
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performed by the city council thr ough onj 
--comttidnly caTIiwLt^ ppnnpp pnmTYiif^h'irvrhftf is the plan still 
followed in English cities, but it has never worked very well 
in America. Here members of the council manoeuvred for 
positions on the finance committee in order to wedge into 
the budget the appropriations in which they were person- 

' ** Attempts on the part of the mayor to oiroumvent or override these 
(oivil-servioe) amendments have been repeated and persistent, but they 
have been srenerally unsuooessful, and this feature of the charter has not 
merely been justified but has shown itself an indispensable bulwark against 
unfit appointments.*' — Boston Financb CoiuosaioN, ReporU, VI. 16 
(1911). 
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IT interested. The size of the various items in the list thus 
reduced itself to a question of comparative efficiency in log- 
rolling on the part of councillors, and the city treasury bore 
the brunt of it alt. Thus it came about that the initiative in 
regard to the budget was often taken away from the council 
altogether. In New York the wo rk of preparing the budget, Tb* N 
and thereby determining the annual tax-rate, is now vested i ' 
in a body known as the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment, composed of the mayor, the comptroller, the president 
of the board of aldermen, and the five borough presidents. 
After the budget has been finally adopted by this board it 
goes to the aldermen ; but the latter can make no changes 
in it except by way of reduction, and even in this respect 
their action is subject to veto by the mayor, whose decision 
can in such cases be overridden only by a three-fourths vote. 
In Boston the budget is drafted by the mayor alone. No The B 
proposal to spend the city's money can be considered by the ' 
council unless it emanates from the mayor. The council 
may reduce or omit any item, but it may not make any in- 
sertions or increases. Under this system the undivided 
responsibility for all municipal expenditures falls upon the 
mayor. Unfortunately, however, this does not makttd 
him directly accountable to the electorate for increaseaf 
in the annual tax-rate of the city ; for this rate depends no^fl 
only upon the amount of expenditures directly under tbvl 
mayor's control, but also upon the amounts levied by van- | 
0U9 commissions which are appointed by the state to per- 
form certain semi-municipal functions in and about the city, 
and arp authorized to assess on Boston either the whole cost 
or a largo proportion of it. It is easy enough to propound 
the doctrine that complete and undivided responsibility for 
the amount of the annual lax-rate should be centred in the 
mayor; but so long as important obUgations arc continu- 
apon the city by a 
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ity this centralization of responsibility is not so easy to 
secure. 
I MiMei- 111 addition to the foregoing powers, — those relating to 
anoouB and legislation, to the veto, to appointments, and to finances, — 
K>wen. the American mayor has powers and duties of a rather mis- 
cellaneous sort. In most cities he is intrusted with a gen- 
eral supervision over the various mimicipal departments; 
but this in itself gives him no authority of consequence. ( If 
the mayor has power to appoint and remove the depart- 
mental heads, from the very nature of things he needs no 
specific grant of supervisory authority over what they doj) 
and if he has not the power to appoint and remove, a formal 
supervisory jurisdiction is of little use to him. By pro- 
vision of the city charter, the mayor is often authorized to 
receive reports from the administrative departments at 
stated intervals or when he calls for them. In some cities 
he has the right to inspect the accounts of city officers, or 
to conduct investigations into the working of any branch of 
the administration. In a few cities he may, when necessary, 
call out the militia to aid the local police ; and in a number 
of places he may pardon offenders who have been convicted 
in the municipal courts, and may remit fines imposed there. 
Besides all this, the mayor is the official representative of 
the city in all dealings with other municipalities or with 
the state. In person or through some one delegated by 
him he represents the city at legislative hearings and other 
official conferences at which the city's attitude is presented. 
Considerable demands are also made upon both his purse 
and his patience, if he undertakes to do a tithe of what is 
expected of him as the representative of the municipality 
at numberless semi-official and private gatherings or func- 
tions. The mayor of an American city, whether large or 
small, need never be idle. 

That the powers and duties which ordinarily attach to the 
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office of mayor have greatly increased during the last fortyj 
or fifty years has already been mentioned. In national gov-l 
ernment the adjustment of executive and legislative powers, T 
as originally established, has never been seriously disturbed. 
The national executive may have increased its powers some- 
what during the last one hundred and twenty years, but not 
to any notable degree. So, also, with the balance of power 
in state government : governors to-day take about the same 
rtle in state administration that they took a century since. 
But in the realm of municipal government the shifting of 
power has been very marked indeed. From his original 
place as a dependent and subordinate of the municipal 
legislature, the mayor has risen steadily to a plane on which 
he is at least coordinate with the council, and very often 
Buperior to it, in scope of power and influence. This means, 
of course, that the powers of the municipal legislature have 
been correspondingly impaired. 

AVTiether this development has served on the whole to HmU 
increase the efficiency of municipal administration, or niTni'i 
whether, as some claim, it represents a half-century of grop- jf*"* 
ing along the wrong path, is a question too involved and per- 
haps too controversial to have much discussion in a general 
survey. It is safe to say, however, that the policy of taking 
power from the other organs of city government and loading 
it upon the mayor has not served to secure a degree of effi- 
ciency or economy that is at all satisfactory to the people 
who pay the bills. Tlie mayors of American cities Uke New 
York or Boston have more statutory power than the burgo- 
master of Berlin or the Parisian prefects. Hence, if the 
former cities represent failures in the American scheme 
of popular government, it is not through any lack of pow^ 
on the part of the city executive. 
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On the development of executive jurisdiotion in American cities the 
general references indicated at the dose of Chapter I contain a fl^ood deal 
of information. Particular mention should, however, be made of J. A. 
Fairlie's chapter on " Municipal Development in the United States/* in 
his Municipal AdminiatrcUion (New York, 1901). Many details relating 
to the term, salary, position, and powers of the mayor in various larger 
cities, both in America and Europe, are given in A. R. Hatton's Digest 
of City Charters (Chicago, 1006), especially pp. 246-272; but changes 
have been very nimierous throughout the country since the publication of 
this volume. Useful general discussions may be found in F. J. Goodnow's 
MuniciTKil OavemmerU (New York, 1909), ch. xi. ; D. F. Wilcox's Ameri' 
can City (New York, 1904), ch. x. ; D. B. Eaton's Oovemment of Munici' 
pdliHes (New York, 1899), ch. xiv. ; and in the Municipal Program (New 
York, 19(X)), 74-87. Short articles of more than ordinary interest are 
E. A. Greenlaw's ** Office of Mayor in the United States," in Municipal 
Affairs, III. 33-60, and E. D. Durand's " Council Government versus 
Mayor Government," in PolUical Science Quarterly, XV. 426-451, 675-709. 
The Reports of the Boston Finance Commission (8 vols., Boston, 1908- 
1913), especially vol. II., pp. 211-230, contain facts and figures relating to 
the actual administration of a mayor's office under a partisan regime. 
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The administrative department as a self-standing factor The b 
in city government, independent of the municipal counciJ, | 
not chosen by the latter, and not made up of members from ' 
it, is also an exclusively American institution. Like many 
other features in the American system of urban government, 
it is a by-product of that undue stress which was, during 
the nineteenth century, laid upon the principle of divisioD 
of powers in local, as in state and national, affairs. It 
has been shown in a previous chapter that, during the 
colonial era and for an interval after the Revolution, legis- 
lative and administrative functions were not divorced in 
the cities of this country. The city council had charge of 
both ; and throughout the hrst four or five decades of tSh 
ninSeenth century the varipus tasks of local administration, 
as tliey confronted the citi es, were _given^ver to standing 
conuuictees of the council. That w as the jl an pur aued in 
KugtJmd^whence The cities of the United States first derived 
fheir^frame of government, and it remains unaltered in 
Enghsh municipaUties to the present day.' 

A system of administering the various branches of a city's i 

business (such as pohce, fire protection, public works, schools, , 

and BO on) through the direct agency of standing council | 

committees has on general principles much to commend it. < 

I In the first place,_there is nntenotighj uirely l e gjslatiye work, 

I ^ iff keep a council employed. In the United States the activ- 

■ The wa7 id which thin plan of dep&rtment adminiatrktioa bjr 
oommittoBa works in lh« <ntioa of Or«&t Britain it explkiiwd in MuBfo't 
OcvtmmtJil 0/ Suroptan Citu* (New York. 1909), 
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ity of the state legislatures is so great and constant that 
very little in the way of law-making, or anything closely 
akin to it, is left for subordinate authorities. For the larger 
American cities, at any rate, the real law-making authority 
is the state legislature. The few ordinances left for the 
city to pass engage the attention of the average municipal 
council hardly a tithe of its time. Hence it is that, when 
councils are by the terms of the city charter reduced to the 
plane of ordinance-making bodies, they sink to positions of 
little importance in the general scheme of municipal govern- 
ment and fail to attract to their membership men of any 
ambition or capacity. 

A city council, moreover, does not usually accept this 
ouster from administrative influence with good grace. Its 
members are commonly elected from the various wards of the 
city ; indeed, the only representative which a certain ward 
or district may have in the whole city government is not in- 
frequently a member of the city coimcil. When the ward 
wants something from an administrative department, it looks 
to its own representative to secure it. Through sheer pres- 
sure brought upon them by the neighborhoods from which 
they come, therefore, and despite charter provisions to the 
contrary, the councillors are forced into attempts to exert 
an influence and control over matters of administration. 
Diversities of local interests are relative to administration 
rather than to legislation. It is not that any part of the city 
fears that it will fail to receive its due share of attention in 
the ordinances; it is rather that each ward or district 
jealously desires its full portion of what is to be spent for pub- 
lic works, or police, or fire protection, or parks, playgrounds, 
and so on. If the various parts of the city are represented 
in only one branch of the city government, this body is ex- 
pected to transmit local demands to those branches in which 
localities as such are not represented. Hence it has almost 
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always happened that a city council which has been de- 
prived by law of all direct share in administrative work will 
neverthelesB strive to exert a control in roundabout ways, 
some of which have already been described* In any case, 
friction between legislative and administrative organs is al- 
most certain to be the outcome ; and when there is a clash be- 
tween an elective body, such as the council, and an appointive 
authority, such as the headship of an administrative depart- 
ment must be if it is to be efficient, popular sympathy is 
altogether likely to be with the former, despite any charter 
provision which relegates the elective body to a place outside 3. I 
the realm of administration. The principle was well stated ^n 
by Lord Durham in his famous report upon the government ^ 
of colonies, but it holds with equal soundness in all spheres 
of representative government. U-is idle to expectj he de: f 
clared, that a body of elected representatives will suffer it- | 
self to be relegated by any theory of government to a position \ 
of administrative impotence, while men who do not owe their I 
places to popular election control all the direct avenues ] 
through which the people's money is spent.* 

Now, as a matter of principle, the logical carrying out of Thi 
the policy which some reformers would have all American c 
cities pursue, — that is to say, the complete elimination of the J^ 
council from all part in administrative affairs (this includes '^ 
the appointment of officials and the actual spending of all pop 
moneys), and the intrusting of these affairs to heads of uv) 
departmentB not elected by the people but chosen by some 
sort of competitive civil-service test, — the logical outcome 
of thi« policy would be the establishment of a natural an- 
tagonism between the elective and non-elective branches of 
government, an arrangement which, as Lord Durham pointed 
, cannot permanently endure in any representative system. 
> Abovo, pp. 204-205. 
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The idea that one org an of city government^ popularlv electe d 
and intended to^ be a mirror of public opin ion, will co ntent 
ixself witEla mere share in the making of local ordinances 



wWleTfie reaTbusiness of the city is carried on by heads of 
departments who neither directly nor indirectly owe their 
appointment to popular choice, — such an idea [ ^ a Hfthi « 
that experience ought long since to have shattered. 



stepe by But when administrative duties were first taken away from 

independ- the coimcil they were not given to boards or officials selected 

^niiitoa- ^ *^^^ ^^y* '^^ change was not dictated by a conviction 

tive depart- that administration should be put in charge of experts chosen 

ment has — 

been devei- by opcu Competition. It was due rather to the feeling that 
^^^^^^ the various branches of the city's business could be managed 

better by boards or officials directly elected than by commit- 
tees of the council which were liable to be chosen by log- 
rolling methods. AfimrHingly, ind ependent administr ative^ 
officials j^p j hoRrHfl wprA fnr sl tiipg ft lAQted by popular vote._ 
It was soon found, however, that the qrstem of popular 
election did not serve the cause of eflbdemoy. The next step, 
therefore, w^ f n iynnainr flio r»apn^||[h ility of selectJon 
the voters to the mavor^ a change, it was argued, that did 
not remove administration from popular control, inasmuch as 
the mayor who appointed and might at any time dismiss these 
boards and officials was himself an elected offioer, responsible 
to the voters. But even this transfer did not secure the 
efficient direction of city departments; for in most cases 
the mayor, using his appointive power as an agency of po- 
litical patronage, put them in charge of men whose only 
qualification was consistent party service. By these steps 
the quest for some arrangement that will insure a certain 
degree of administrative competence in the heads of city de- 
partments has proceeded to the scheme of selecting them 
under civil-service supervision. 
The most promising plan of this sort yet put into operation 
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is that adopted in Boston by the rh'"'*'"'°'"*'"-^""'"*TOf 1S!J2. 
By the terms of this legislation '"■p4° f^ ';^°pnrtmf'Tit^jiTH j 
members of boards in charge of departments -aJe-appointed 
by the mayor ; butjhese appointment^_dgjaflt-gaiiiliLeffect 
untiTapproveH^by the civil-service commission, which is, as 
has alreaJy Leen slated, a board of threemembsBjyipointed 
by the governor of Massachusetts. The^itiative in appoint- 
ments rests wholly with the mayor. He may select whom he i 
will, provided the civil-service commission assents ; and it is * 
required by law to do so if it Bnds that the mayor's nominee 
is qualified for the post by training or by experience. There 
is no competitive test of any sort ; it is not necessary that 
the mayor's nominee be the beat man available, but only that 
he offer reasonable promise of competency. During the 
last few years this system has worked well, though it has 
proved more successful in protecting the city against poUtical 
appointments than in securing experts as lieads of depart- 
ments. It seems to guarantee that the men put in charge 
of departments shall be at least tolerably competent, but 
in the hands of a mayor who is not in sympathy with the 
system it does not assure the city much more than that. On 
the otlier hand, it preser\'es^the forma of responsible appoint- 
ment; for the actual selection of administrative heads is i 
made by the mayor, who is, in turn, elected by the people. 
This is a matter of more than formal importance in deter- 
mining the relations of these men, when installed in office, 
both with the mayor and with the city council. The mayor 
cannot disclaim responsibility for their success or failure, 
since by sending their names to the civil-service commis- 
sion for confirmation he must expressly vouch for their 
competence. 

Many other cities of the United States have put most of l 
their officials into some sort of contact with civil-service ' 
machinpry, but as yet Boston is the only one to do this in ^ 
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case of the actual heads of city departments.' And it 
cannot be made too clear that the Boston eystem is not 
competitive. Those who devised the plan were thoroughly 
in sympathy with the policy of filling all subordinate posts in 
the municipal service by competitive merit tests, but they 
were not ready to adopt this method of selecting depart- 
ment heads, who have the power to determine policies. This 
distinction between officials whose tasks involve discretion 
in the determination of departmental policy and those whose 
duties are of a nonniiscretionary character seems to be sound 
r in principle. Experts a re_needed, and very so rely need ed, 
' in the administrative services of American cities, and the 
best practicable means of securing them is by open competi- 
tion ; but^iJOes not follow that the place for the expert is at 
the head of the department. The city's expert in the matter 
offire protection ought to be the fire chief and not_the_fire^ 
commissioner. Professional expertness ia imperative in 
the medical health officer, but not in members of the health 
board. It is essential to the efficiency of the city's educa- 
tional system that the superintendent of schools shall be 
skilled in school management ; but no such qualification 

' Kansas City, by ita freeholders' charter of 1909, provides for the olassi- 
flcation of "all positions now existing or hereafter created of whatever 
fuactioa, deEignation or compensation in each and every branch of the 
civil service of the city, except auch positions as are in the exempt service 
or in the labor class." Provision is made that all such classifled posts 
shall be filled by competitive merit teats, devised and administered by a 
civil-service board made up of three members appointed by the mayor. 
This arrangement seems, on ita face, to embody a great extension of civil- 
service methods in municipal administration ; but, on turning to the 
"exempt service," one finds enumerated within this category not only the 
members of the wat«r. park, and health boards, but such officials as the 
fire chief, the city auditor, the city clerk, the city assessor, the city coun- 
sellor, and in some eases their deputies as well. The Kansas City plan, 
despite the frequency with which it is citad as an example of thorough- 
going civil-service reform, does not go so far in that direction as the ar- 
rangements made by the Boston charl«r amendments. See Charter of 
Kansas City. 1909, art. xv. 
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ought to be exacted from members of the school board, 
eveo in cities where these members are appointed by the 
mayor. 

To the policy of selecting the heads of departments by should 
competitive tests several weighty objections have been raised. ^^^ 
In the first place, as President Lowell has pointed out. "the ^*^'** 
broad intelligence and sound judgment required " from those ttvetoi 
who manage administrative departments "can hardly be 
measured by any examination paper designed to test imme- 
diate fitness for special duties." ' The competitive test, 
however comprehensive and concrete it may be, must in- 
evitably relate itself to the work which a candidate will be 
called upon to perform and the responsibilities which he 
will be expected to bear. Since the work of a department 
head is specialized, the test must be somewhat special in 
its nature7~~3nt special tests cannot determine gcneraT 
capacit^^nd the theory that the most satisfactory head for 
a department is one who displays the most a ccura te know l- 
edge of its routine functions will not square with everyday 
facts. There are so many [wints at which a department 
head must come into touch with the voters, with the city 
council, and with other administrative officials that such 
quaUties as tact, prudence, firmness, knowledge of human 
nature, ability to work with colleagues, a personaUty that 
will inspire loyalty on the part of subordinates and con- 
fidence on the part of superiors, these and many other per- 
sonal traits are quite as essential to success as is expertness 
in the technical work which the head of a city department 
has to do. 

The qualities of mind and character needed in the executive Tlw 
head of a city department have been well outlined by one \^^ 

' la bia jutiolo on "pMTn»nent Offloiftla in MuniiTip«l GorwiwiMit.'' 
priaud 'm Praemding* of the Nnlbiul Muniaipal LMKue. 1908, Mpooullj' 
317. 
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who, in a professional capacity, has been in close contact with 
city affairs in a large way. The department head should 
have, first of all, * Sntegrity and executive capacit y. He 
should be a man capable of managing business enterprises 
upon business principles and by business methods. He must, 
therefore, be a man of sou nd judgment and st.^v ^ng ^hurftrtAr^ 
equable and diplomatic in temperament, and a good judge 
of men and of human nature. He must have the ability to 
decide rightly and the firmness to stand by his decisions when 
made. He should have had experience in public affairs and 
business enterprises. Technical education or training is 
not essential, though very desirable. ... To assume that a 
man is fitted for executive work solely because he possesses 
technical knowledge or experience is to make a grave mis- 
take ; to assume that he is not a capable executive because of 
his technical training is to make a still graver mistake." ^ 
Work that is professional in its nature, whether in private 
or in public business, cannot be done satisfactorily unless 
trained men are employed to do it. Much of the work in 
every city department is professional in character, and must 
therefore be done by men of skill if it is to be done well. 
But there is also much that needs to be done with a respon- 
siveness to public opinion which is not guaranteed by the 
mere possession of expertness on the part of those who do it. 
Hence it happens that the responsible head of a department 
must have that general administrative capacity which is 
necessary to maUe Tils branch oif the city's business run in 
popular, as well as in efficient, grooves ; otherwise, he is not 
Ukely to remain in office very long, 
he need In the adoption of a method of selecting department heads 

aditioni. thcrc is One consideration which ought never to be overlooked. 
This is the question whether the plan chosen is likely to 
prove a final or only a temporary solution of a difficult prob- 

> Samuel Whinery, Municipal PMie Work* (New York. 1903), 20-21. 
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lem. WTiatever the immediate merita of aoy system of 
appointments may be, it does aot promise a definitive meana 
of putting the right man in the right place unless it paves the 
way to a development of sound traditions. The experience 
of European cities is more illuminating upon this point 
than upon any other. The men at the head of the varioua 
branches of administration in these municipalities are of 
unaUfatiofle d capacity , not because statutory checks have 
been put upon the freedom of the appointing authorities, ' 
but because public op injon would n ot bro ok the selec tion of I 
spy other type^ In America public opinion has not reached 
the stage at which it can exert any sucHTHHuence; but thin 
iaT»fr4o-s^ tTiat soiinJ traditions in the matteFofmunicipal 
appointments cannot be developed on this side of the Atlantic 
as well as on the other. Even in England they are almost .1 
wholly the product of the last seventy-five years ; and in i 
new country, where traditions develop rapidly when they 
have fair opportunity, the time required ought not to be so 
long. One of the merits of the Boston plan of securing de- 
partment heads, accordingly, is that it attempts to set a 
Bound tradition in process of growth. It aims to force 
the appointing authority into rational habits. 

Election by popular vptej appointment by the city counc il. The pi 
appointment by the mayor with the concur rence of the c oun- ^Jii 
oil tor the upper branch "of ttj, appointment by the mayor 
alo ne, and ap pointment by the^mayor with the confirmation 
ofacivil-serv icecommissioa, — these are the various methods 
by which heads of mumcipaT departments are ordinarily 
chosen. Election by the voters is still a common practice; 
there ore few large citic» which do not choose some of their 
chief administrative officials in this way.* It is used mainly, 

' In New York ibe ramptroller ii oleetad ; to PlulBdelphiA the comp- 
troller, the city treuiirPT, ftoH the nvorder of uxoa: in Chieaco thf^ dijr 
nlork And tbe city ireaaurar : in St. Louis about « doxea depArtnunt hmdM ; 

a llw JMNBjrtroU**' 'Mill Iba mirvvyor ; mod k» on. ^ 
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but by no means altogether^ as a means of selecting financial 
officers, such as the city comptroller, the treasurer, or the 
auditor. In general, however, it is the least satisfactory 
way of choosing administrative officials, and during recent 
years it has lost ground in the larger municipaUties. Appoint- 
ment by the council is still the method employed in many 
Southern cities, and to some extent it is used in cities through- 
out other sections of the Union.^ In cities under commission 
government the commissioners are themselves the heads 
of the chief administrative departments. Appointment by 
the mayor with the concurrence of the city council (or of 
the upper branch of it, when there are two branches) remains, 
on the whole, the most common method of selecting depart- 
ment heads. Despite the organic and incidental shortcom- 
ings of the system of aldermanic confirmation, the merits and 
defects of which have already been discussed,' the arrange- 
ment still has a strong anchorage in the American scheme 
of local government. A few cities, notably New York and 
San Francisco, have given the appointing power to the mayor 
alone, requiring no concurrence or confirmation of his 
appointments, — a plan, all things considered, better than 
most of those which preceded it. Bostonis^asjret the only 
Americancity to put t he appointment of department heads m 
contr ol of th e mayor, subject tp #^nn firm ^ti 0^1 not by ^^^ ^'^y 
council or any branch of it. but by a state civil-serv ice 
cflaxxnnssion"^"" 
Mection by Th ere are two other methods of securing department heads, 
kuthoritie*. both of them involving action by authorities outside the 
city. One of these is appointment by the governor or by some 
oth er state authority . In three of the seven largest cities 
of the United States (Boston, St. Louis, and Baltimore) the 

1 In New York and Boston, for example, where the coiinoil appointo the 
city clerk. 

> Above, pp. 227-229. 
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head of the police department is named by the state. la 
Boston this headship is vested in a single commissioner 
appointed by the governor of Massachusetts;' in St. Louis 
the police department is in charge of a board made up of 
four commissioners appointed by the governor of Missouri, 
with the mayor as a member ex officio} In Baltimore the 
three members of the board of police commissioners are 
elected by the two houses of the Mar>'land legislature sitting 
in joint session.* Other examples of state appointment to 
the headships of municipal departments can be found in 
some cities, but they are now rare and are becoming steadily 
more so.* This is a form of state interference in municipal 
affairs which is strongly resented by voters in the cities con- 
cerned. Although it has in some cases given the munici- 
pality a better type of official than would have been secured 
by its own efforts, the principle involved in this method of 
appointment is not palatable to the citizens, and an official so 
named is therefore forced to do hia work under a serious 
handicap. 

In a few instances appointments to policy-controlling Appomt- 
mimiripftj ^Mjajjfe made by the regular s tate cou rts. In 
Philadelphia the board of public Sliicailon now contdsts 
of fifteen members, named by the judges of the court of 
common pleas for the city and county of Philadelphia, 
This board makes the annual school budget and elects the 
superintendent of schools. In Chicago the South Park 
Commissioners are named by the judges of the circuit court 
of Cook county. In Boston the trustees of the Franklin 
Fund are appointed by the judges of the supreme court of 

> AetM and Rrtnttoi of MnitaehutelU, 1906. oh. 291, | 7. 
' Lav* of MUaouri, 1890. pp. SO ff. 
■ Ctukrtar of BaltiuHire. ) 740. 

* l^lr touunplo, tb« Weit Puk ConuniMnoiun uid thn linoobi Park 
Boanl ia Cbloaco, uid tb« Uoanaiiic Boud Nid th« Piiuaoe CommiadoD 
t hB 
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the commonwealth. Similar instances are to be found in 
other cities. The ostensible justification offered for this 
plan is that in some cases it provides the only sure method of 
removing a department from the influence of partisan politics. 
When no one else — the voters of the city, the city council, 
the mayor, the governor, or the state legislature — can 
be trusted to make strictly non-political appointments, the 
courts seem to be the only other public authority to which 
recourse can be had. But the policy embodies very dubious 
wisdom at best, and if pursued on any comprehensive scale 
would inevitably draw the judiciary into the orbit of partisan 
politics. It would subject the judges to political pressure, 
and in the long nm would both lower the personnel of the 
courts and impair the efficiency with which they perform 
their regular tasks of adjudication. Whatever benefits might 
accrue to the city departments whose heads could be ap- 
pointed in this way would, in the end, be more than offset by 
the unwholesome reaction which the assumption of such 
duties would force upon the courts themselves.^ 
There- Closely related to the system of appointing heads of 

department administrative departments is the method of removing them 
heads. from office. When such officials are elect ed by popula r 

vote, there is usually no way of removing them (unless for 
grave misconduct) unlH their Tierins are expired , except in 
those cities which have made the recall arrangement appli- 
cable to them? If the city councU appoints, i t can^a lso 
usually suspend or remove. When the appointment lies 
with the mayor subject to confirmation by the council or by 
some branch of it, the concurrence of this body is commonly 
required to remove a department head from his post ; but 
when the mayor alone appoints, he has usually the power of 

^ For a further discussion, see D. B. Eaton* The OavemmerU c/ Muniei* 
palUies (New York, 1899), oh. xvii. 
* See below, pp. 350-355. 
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removal, pither with or without a public hearing. In Boston, 
'where the mayor can appoint heads of city departments only 
with the assent of the state civil-service commission, the 
concuiTence_of_thi8 body is na t "pj-pggnry f,o r^pmnval In 
a few cases provision has been made for the displacement 
of higher city officials by a process of local impeachment,' 
Most cities have made formal rules that aim to prevent the 
removal of high officials without just cause ; these often 
take the form of requirements that definite charges must be 
made in writing before the removal can take place. Few of 
these regulations have been of much avail, however ; for the 
charges may be couched in terms too general to permit an 
effective defence, and there is usually no provision for an 
impartial determination of the question as to whether or not 
the complaints are well grounded.' 

Much effort has been expended by the framers of city The aaif 
larters to provide securities against unf 
removals from higher administrative posts, 
difficult to displace men who are already at the head of civic removata 
departments, the pressure for purely partisan appointments 
would not be so great. If there were no removals except 
for just cause, there would be no ofBcial spoils ; and if there 
were no spoils, there could be no spoils system. Almost 
every improper appointment, it will be found, has come 
upon the heels of an unjust removal. Some securities for 
permanence in office on the part of department heads arc, 
accordingly, much to be desired ; but, like most other ef- 
fective safeguards against the abuse of power, they are 
very difficult to establish. Laws that forbid removals 
either arc of Uttle avail or are liable to overreach them- 
selves. They avail little when a hostile city council holds 



■ For an illuBtnlion, see thfl provuion tn tho ohsrtor of Denver, Colo- 
radu, ) 103. 

" ptbolow. pp. 28a-2K7- 
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the purse-strings and can deny the appropriation for an 
official's salary. They overreach themselves when they 
operate to keep in office a man who no longer can work in 
some degree of harmony with the elected representatives 
of the voters. For the general direction of administrative 
affairs the mayor is deemed responsible to the citizens. 
To be properly accountable he must be in control. If he 
has no right to remove chiefs of departments^ he can all too 
readily disclaim responsibility for what they do. If these 
officers are not elected; and are not held accountable to 
the appointing authority, they are devoid of direct re- 
sponsibility ; and power without responsibility is none 
the less intolerable because those who wield it may have 
been originally chosen on their merits. This principle was 
recognized in the New York charter amendments of 1901 
and in the Boston amendments of 1909, both of which gave 
the mayor full power to remove heads of departments with- 
out the concurrence of any other authority, either state or 
municipal. That is the procedure followed in the cities of 
Great Britain, where the council, which is the appointing 
authority, may remove a city official at any time and for 
any cause. The only security against the abuse of this dis- 
cretion in English cities is a public opinion which requires 
councillors to work in harmony with the administrative chiefs 
and militates against the reelection of those who fail to do 
so. A similar security is the only thing which can ever 
permanently avail in the cities of the United States. Public 
opinion, if developed in the right direction, can accomplish 
what laws have thus far failed to do ; and one way to develop 
public opinion is to throw the responsibility upon it. 

American cities differ considerably in the number of ad- 
ministrative departments which they maintain. In New 
York ther(| are fifteen regular city departments (not including 
the five borough administrations)^, besidea^most a score 
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of boards and officials that do not come within the super- 
vision of these regular departments.' In Chicago there are 
twelve chief departments, most of them organizecr~iiHtirr 
^ordinances of the city council. Philadelphia has only elevea 
departments, all of them pro%ided for in the city charter ; ' 
St. Louis has sixteen, and Boston has more than thirty.* 
Smaller cities usually find eight or ten departments ample, 
and those which have adopted the commission type of govern- 
ment are able to manage affairs with only five.* In the or- 
dinary municipality of medium size there are, perhaps, a 
half-dozen distinct branches of administration requiring 
separate management. These are, for instance, the munici- 
pal law department, the department of finance (which may 
include assessments, taxes, the treasurer's office, and audit), 
the department of public safety (including police, fire pro- 
tection, licensing, and building inspection), the department 
of public works (including the construction and maintenance 
of public buildings, streets, sewers, parks, playgrounds, and 
BO forth), the department of pubUc health (including sanita^ 
tion, hospitals, inspection of foodstuffs, control of markets, I 
weights and measures, and similar matters), and the depart- i 



> The regvlAT deptuHnenta are : (I) finance. (2) taxes ftnd a 
<3) law, (4) edui^ntion, (."i) police, (6) fire prot«ctioti, (7) sUeel cleaainc, 

(8) mtATBupply. gas, and electricity. (U) piirks. (10) bridgM. (H) dookl 
and terriea, (12) heallb, (13) tenement baiue, (14) public etuuitiee, (15) 
oorrwtion. 

' Tbeee are : (1) education, (2) taxes, (3) city treasurer, (4) controller, 
(5) law. (R) ninldnK-funil eommisstDn. (7) public Bafety. (8) public wurki^ 

(9) public health and charJtiM, (10) »uppliei>, (11) wharves, docks, and 
tirrim. 

■ The n^asan for the lajifn number of drpartmenta in Boatuo ii U> be 
found in the fact that for many years prior to 1009 headx of departmenU 
wore about tliu unly higbor adntiniatratlvo offm-rs exempt from uivU- 
•vTvicn refulationi. To provide Ua poUliral spoibmen, tberefom, n«iw 
dejtartmenta wore frequently created by ordinance. 

' For the M-'hi-'me of admtniitrallve or^tuuxation in comnumion eltioa, 
•M E. 8. Bradford, CoMmtMion Ooitmnent in Amrriean CitU» (Now York. 
IWl). A. xvii. 
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ment of education; in charge of the municipal school and 
public-library systems, 
sduotioii There seems to be no very good reason why, save in very 
Mita^ large cities, the whole administra tion shou ld not be ap- 
«bie. portioned in these six departments, each of which, again, 
^ might be organized into two or more divisions or bureaus. 
Apart from those municipaUties which have simplified their 
administrative machinery by the introduction of commission 
government, there is scarcely a city in the country that does 
not possess a departmental organization too complicated for 
its needs. ^ Not only does this result in a failure to get a 
dollar's worth of service for a dollar's expenditure, but it pre- 
vents the heads of departments from forming, as they might 
profitably do, a sort of mayor's cabinet that might meet fre- 
quently and by the frank discussion of current projects serve 
to put more team play into the work of making the city's 
revenue match its expenses. Five or six department heads 
can do this ; fifteen or twenty cannot. That service which 
cabinet meetings render to the nlitional administration is 
rarely obtained in city affairs. 
)ard8 Next to the general distribution of municipal work among 

''8U9 

mmiflsion- departments, comes the question whether the city depart- 
ments ought to be put in charge of boards or single commis- 
sioners. 'There^ was a time when thft hoard pinn wa s more 
in layor^-but in recent years the pendulum -of-popularity 
has swung to the ime-man system of departmental supenosioiu 

^ To determine just what scheme of administrative organization prom- 
ises the greatest efficiency in any large city requires a large amount of 
investigation and a careful consideration of the many interests involved. 
A very good example of the way in which the problem ought to be ap- 
proached is afforded by the report issued in 1909 by the Memphis 
Bureau of Municipal Research : Memphis ; a Critical Study of its Afunici" 
pcd Government^ unth Constructive Suggestions for Betterment in Organizo' 
tion and Administrative Methods, See also the various articles on ** Effi- 
ciency in City Government " in the Annals of the American Academy of 
Social and Political Science for May, 1912. 
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Board adiuiiustration has, however, some important ad- 
vantages. In the first place, there are certain departments 
which, from the very character of the work that comes within 
their jurisdiction, are well suited to the board syste^. The 
bcUqpI department, quite obviously, is one of these. So is 
the departmetil of pubhc hbraries ; and so, Ukewise, although 
perhaps to a les-s pronounced degree, are the departtnenls^ 
poor relief, hospitals, and pu blic r ecreation. These are 
branches of the city's business in which deliberation and 
care are essential to success, in which different temperaments 
and different points of view may contribute to prudent 
action. On the other hand, the city's law department, its 
police and fire-protection services, and some other hke 
branches of municipal administration, are quite as clearly 
unsuited to competent direction by more than a single head. 
In the same city there is, accordingly, room for both systems, 
each to be employed where the conditions demand. 

Again, the board plan can be used to facihtate continuity 
of departmental policy wherever this seems to be a requisite 
of satisfactory administration. A single commissionerj^ 
when his term expires, takes his policy out of office with 
him ; for his successor, particularly if he be chosen by a 
new administration, is apt to depart from the beaten path 
if only to advertise his own initiative. Hence, departments 
in charge of single heads often fail to develop comprehensive 
policies. They cannot map out plans over fair periods of 
time, fur things done during on&i£mLarc Jikely to be undone 
ia the next. J&'ith a board of three or five members in 
charge, on the contrary, a system of partial renewal at stated 
timei> can be employed to prevent any loss of continuity. 
Changes of policy will then come gradually, and not bo 
dependent upon the judgment or the caprice of a single indi- 
vidual, obviously a very important consideration in dcpart/- 

inta lik£ education and public improvements. It will be 
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found that in the interest of pradence, no less than in that 
of sequence in policy, practically all large state and national 
undertakings are intrusted to boards rather than to single 
officials. 
It can be Furthermore; an administrative board may be so consti- 
ardwiH tut^ ^ *o afford representation to any interest, whether 
2JjJ^" geographical; social, or political, which may seem to be 
ewrti. entitled thereto. It may well be questioned whether there 
are many city departments in which the representation of 
several interests can be otherwise than harmful ; but there 
are a few, at least, in which a denial of representation is sure 
to provoke much popular opposition. In the administration 
of the city's schools, for example, the board system 
can be employed to allay the misgivings of those who 
would be forever alleging religious and social discrimina- 
tion, were a single commissioner, whatever his creed or class, 
in complete control of the staff and curriculum. In the de- 
partment which determines the location of public improve- 
ments, again, the different geographical divisions of the 
city are insistent in their demand for representation lest 
their special needs be overlooked. Then there are some de- 
partments that have tasks of a semi-political nature to per- 
form, in regard to which both political parties want to be 
heard. Such departments are those which have in charge 
the listing or registration of voters, or the conduct of prima- 
ries and elections. To put a single commissioner in full con- 
trol of such matters is to intrust the decision of partisan 
questions to one whose political affiliations or antecedents 
inevitably come forward in the public mind as the real 
motive of his acts. Not that bi-partisan boards have been 
conspicuously successful in American cities ; they have, on 
• the contrary, too frequently been the centres of political 
friction and chicane. But there is a flavor of unfairness in 
intrusting functions that cannot be wholly withdrawn from 
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the gridiron of politics to any single umpire whose affiltatioas 
are or have been with one of the contestants. Hence the 
bi-partisan board, even with its almost inevitable wrangl« 
becomes a necessary concession to popular notions of fair | 
play. 

Again, the board system can frequently be supported on < 
the score of economy. In municipalities of any considerable , 
size the work of administering a city department is usually | 
enough to take the moat of any one man's time. If it be in- 
trusted wholly to one man, either he must be one whose 
private wealth enables him to serve the city without mone- 
tary recompense or he must receive a salary. As it scarcely 
seems desirable that none but men of wealth should be 
eligible to department headships, the single-commissioner 
system involves the practice of paying substantial stipends. 
In smaller cities these salaries, if paid in every department and 
if fixed at figures sufficient to draw competent experts into 
the municipal service, would involve a considerable drain 
upon the city treasury. Moreover, aa Professor Goodnow 
has pointed out, it would probably mean the filUng of higher 
municipal offices by " men who make politics their profession, 
obtaining their livelihood from the emolument of the various 
offices they fill, one after the other." ' This is exactly what 
has resulted, in many smaller cities of the United States, 
from the replacing of boards by single department heads. 
Encouragement has been given, not to the professional 
administrator, but to the profeiwional salary-seeker- 

The board system, furthermore, oflfers some advantages in « 
the way of bringing the ordinar>' citizen into contact with » 
civic affairs and thereby of increasing his civic education. * 
Resting upon the idea that the amateur has a place in the 
city's administrative ser^nce, it permits men drawn from 
the business and profcsuooal life of the community to 
' CUv Governmtnt in Ih4 UniUJ 8taM (New York, 1904), 193. 
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take their share of public service without too much per- 
sonal sacrifice. What may require the entire time of one 
man need take only the leisure of five. There are always 
some city departments in which the work is of such a nature 
that it can be divided easily and even to advantage. The 
various members of a board can be put in immediate charge 
of the things for which their private vocations have best 
fitted them or in which they happen to take most interest. 
This, indeed, is the practice pursued by most boards ; hence 
the idea that the board system tends to diffuse responsibility 
is not often sustained by actual experience. On questions of 
general policy administrative boards usually act as a whole, 
but on the host of detailed matters that come before them 
their action is more often determined by the advice of that 
particular member who is most famiUar with the special point 
at issue. It is with this in mind that a mayor very often so 
constitutes a board as to secure the representation of different 
talents upon it. 

The board plan can be made to operate satisfactorily, 
however, only when the subordinate officials of the depart- 
ment are chosen by some well-administered merit system. 
The latter is necessary not only to assure in the personnel 
of the department that professional skill and knowledge 
which members of the board cannot be called upon to supply, 
but also to protect the latter against the pressure of patron- 
age-seekers. When this safeguard is provided, the unpaid 
board can render an important service by keeping adminis- 
trative pohcy in touch with popular sentiment, by steering 
the city's administrative methods from the ruts into which 
professionalism is hkely to run, and by standing as a buffer 
between the political machine and the men who are on 
the department pay-roll. The branch of American city 
administration which has in general been managed most 
efficiently, and has at the same time been most constantly 
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in tunc with public opinion, is the school department. It 
is in this field of administration, perhaps, that we have the 
least to learn from the cities of Europe. Yet this depart- 
ment has been almost everywhere intrusted to an unpaid 
board. Under direct control of the board, however, is an 
expert in educational administration usually called the 
superintendent of schools, who supplies such special knowl- 
edge as the board may need, and whose advice on technical 
questions carries due weight with his lay superiors. 

It does not follow, of course, that a similar system would 
be best for the department of police or fire protection, where 
promptness of decision, firmness in the maintenance of dis- 
cipline, and capacity for vigorous action arc the qualities 
most to be sought for in departmental direction. In these 
and some other departments the superior efficiency of the 
single-commissioner system can be so easily recognized as 
to warrant the city in foregoing any incidental advantages 
which the board form might provide. The latter still has 
its place, however ; and the ruthless way in which some 
cities have displaced it seems to indicate that its possibili- 
ties have not always been sufEciently emphasized. Profes- 
sor Goodnow has suggested that the drift of American social 
and business organization is unfavorable to the board idea, 
since all big business enterprises are nowadays whirled on 
a one-man pivot. It is the bank president, not its direc- 
tors, who in reality dominates the institution. Directors 
who really direct have almost become figments of popular 
imagination. Centralization of authority makes for effi- 
ciency ; and when, as in business, the principle of organixa- 
tjon is not necessarily democratic, efficiency is likely to be the 
controlling aim. In public affairs, however, this is a policy 
which cannot wisely be followed without some deviation. 

The terms of ofhce given to department heads, whether 
Jb« aiogla oommiaaioDeiB w members of a board, ought 
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to be longer than those usually provided. The prejudice 
against extended terms is deeply rooted in the tJnited States ; 
it harks back to the days when public offices were every- 
where regarded as prizes which lucky individuals ought not 
to hold too long. The idea that city offices ought to go 
round; ought to be passed along the line at intervals to those 
who had borne the burden and heat of political battle, is 
one of the hallucinations that were too long suffered to pass 
muster as sound principles of democracy. When the office 
of departmental chief is regarded as a difficult and none too 
remunerative occupation which only capable men can oc- 
cupy , and then only at some private sacrifice, there will be less 
pressure in favor of shortening official terms. How long a 
commissioner in charge of a city department should be ap- 
pointed to serve depends somewhat upon the nature of the 
tasks which he has to perform. If the department be one 
which plans its work over a number of years, the head should 
at least be retained for such space of time as may be neces- 
sary to bring his own plans to fruition. If he is to be judged 
by results, he should have time enough to make the results 
his own. A term long enough to plan and produce returns, 
yet not so long as to inspire a disregard of popular sentiment, 
is what the head of a city department ought to have. This 
may well be six years; it ought rarely, if ever, to be less 
than three. Where tenure of administrative office is con- 
cerned, it is better in case of doubt to err on the side of 
liberality. Indefinite terms are not regarded as satisfactory 
either by the voters in general or by the officials themselves. 
Too often they encourage persistent interference to secure 
the removal of an officer, 
^appoint- More to be desired, however, than long terms is the tradi- 
Mirabie. ^^^^ of reappointment. That such tradition can be de- 
veloped is shown by the experience of some American cities 
in which certain heads of departments have through sue- 
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cessive reappointments held their positions for ten, fifteen, 
or even twenty years. Much has been said by American 
writers on municipal government concerning the long periods 
over which the chief officers of English city departments 
have been suffered to remain unmolested ; but a detailed 
examination of actual conditions in the cities of the two 
countries would probably disclose that the difference in this 
respect is not so great as is commonly imagined. It must 
be remembered, moreover, that the facility with which a city 
official can, for his own advancement, pass from municipal 
to private employment is much less marked in England 
than it is in this country. When the head of a city departs 
ment in the United States gives up his post after a few 
years of service, it does not always mean that he has been 
denied reappointment. Very often it is because he haa 
discovered a more lucrative opening in some other field. 
A successful organizer and administrator in the city's sei^ 
vice soon catches the eye of some private corporation which 
is willing to pay him more than the city is ready to offer. 

The remedy for this would, of course, be to pay higher The miuim 
salaries to successful heads of departments. But the scale ^t''hB>ito, 
of municipal salaries ia not fixed on a basis of what the best ■ 

service is worth ; it is rather a question of what public opin- H 

ion is ready to tolerate. To the president and directors of H 

a public-service corporation ten thousand dollars per annum H 

is very little to pay for the services of a man who can do H 

large things easily ; to the eyes of the average voter it looks H 

like a small fortune. For what the American city wants, H 

and ought to have, in the way of efficient legal, engineering, ^^^H 
financial, sanitary, and educational skill, it will have to pay ^^^H 
more than it is paying at present. It must buy its adminis- ^^^^| 
trative skill in the open market at current prices for a stated ^^^H 
quality. It must pay even higher sums than private em- ^M 

EBJtfjFaCB of ikiU, for tlie uxpert who hires with the city muot ^H 
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prepare to serve a fickle master. Compared with English, 
French, or German municipalities, the American city may 
seem to be paying its chief officials quite enough ; but that 
is not the viewpoint from which comparisons should be 
made. The chief officials of foreign cities take much of 
their real remuneration in the honor that attaches to their 
posts, in the security of tenure which they enjoy, and in the 
liberal pension provisions that are made for them on re- 
tirement. American cities give none of these things. The 
only profitable comparison is that which may be made be- 
tween the salaries paid for skill and service of the same qual- 
ity in municipal and in private business. From this point 
of view, the city's scale is too low in the higher branches of 
its service and too high in the lower grades. On the whole, 
much has been done in recent years to improve this situa- 
tion; but the city's handicap is not yet by any means 
overcome.^ 

While much of the responsibility for efficiency or ineffi- 
ciency in the conduct of the city's business will always de^ 
pend upon the spirit and capacity of the men who are at the 
heads of the various departments, not a little also hinges 
upon the way in which the work is distributed to the several 
administrative authorities, and upon the care with which 
departments are themselves internally organized. A dis- 
tribution of functions which leaves gaps, or which causes 
overlapping, or which from its lack of definiteness gives 
frequent basis, for friction, is all too common in large cities 
and proves a fertile source of wastefulness. Take the whole 
field of municipal public works, for example. Reason and 
experience both dictate that this entire branch of city ad- 
ministration should be centralized in a single department; 
yet very rarely is that poUcy followed. Street improvements 
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are put in charge of one authority, sewer construction is in 
the hands of anolher, and the extension of the water-supply 
Bystem is intrusted to a third. Each of the three then pro- 
ceeds to its own work without reference to the plans of the 
others, with the result that all too frequently there is ovei^ 
lapping of effort, or friction, delay, and unnecessary outlays 
of both time and money. That most American cities have 
more departments than they really need is a sufficient ob- 
stacle to efficiency, but even worse than the multiplication 
of these divisions is the failure of cities to make them work 
in cooperation. 

Another prolific cause of waste both in labor and in ma- Gain* 
terials is the faulty internal organization of individual de- 
partments. In all successful business estabUshments two ^"jf^ 
or three fundamental rules of organization are observed as 'pt"^^ 
a matter of course ; yet by municipal corporations which 
perform tasks of almost identically the same general char- 
acter these rules are often disregarded altogether. One 
of them is the commonplace principle that the lines of re- 
spomtibility for everj' separate branch of a business should 
converge in some one individual or group of individuals. 
In other words, no subordinate officer should be allowed to 
bold a place of isolatiou so far as his responsibility is con- 
cerned. In large industrial enterprises the buying, manu- 
facturing, and selling branches of the business are com- 
mitted to separate departments, each with its own head. 
These departments may be subdivided again, but the hier- 
archy of accountability is always rigidly preserved. In the 
management of the city's business, however, this principle 
tardy gains anj-thing like full recognition.' The he-ads of 
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some departments are chosen by the mayor and are re- 
sponsible to him alone; the heads of others are chosen by 
the city council and are responsible to it ; and the heads of 
still others are elected by the voters and are responsible to 
them. The inevitable result is inter-departmental jealousy 
and often open antagonism. The street department puts 
down a new pavement, only to find that the water or sewer- 
age authorities have planned to relay their mains in that 
particular thoroughfare. Friction between departments is 
in some cities a matter of almost daily occurrence. Police 
and licensing authorities failing to work in unison, the city's 
sanitary department clashing with the board of health, the 
fire department at issue with the department of buildings 
inspection, — these are incidents that have become so com- 
mon as hardly to cause comment outside of the administra- 
tive circles immediately concerned. All this is fatal to the 
development of economical administrative methods, for 
with divided responsibility much duplication of work is un- 
avoidable. The existing situation is all the more exasper- 
ating from the fact that it continues for no other reason than 
because political and personal influences are permitted to 
stand in the way of desirable consolidations and readjust- 
ments of departmental functions, 
rhe need of In modcm city charters too little attention has been given 
»ntfon to *o ^he way in which the actual work of the municipality shall 
:he businefls \^q donc. The task of Organizing the various departments, 

^rovuions o o x- 7 

)fcity and of determining the branches into which these depart- 

sharters. 

ments shall be divided, has usually been left to the discretion 
of the city council. This body, unfortunately, has very 
rarely shown itself capable of handling such matters without 
regard to political considerations; and the result has been 
the development of administrative machinery which no 
private business could long maintain without ceasing to 
pay dividends. The bestowal of more care upon what may 
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be termed the business provisions of city charters would 
probably find ample repayment in the results thereby 
secured. 



I 



Refebenceb 

ConoemiDg the general orK&nixation and functions of adminisLrBtive 
departments In American cities vory little trustworthy material has as yet 
been brought together. The f&cts g&d be assembled only by a oareful 
axamiaation of city cbarlATS, ordinances, and departments reKulalions. 
The be«t single source of information is A. R. Ilatton's DigtBt of Citj/ 
Charter* (Chieago, 1906), especially pp. 272-351 ; but administrative 
ehanges have been numerous since the publication of this useful volume. 
Various reports issued during the last tew years by bureaus of municipal 
research and similar inatitutious have dealt with the problems of depart- 
mental reorganization in individual cities. Quite the beet among these 
Is the report entitled A Prttiminarj/ Sun/eg of certain Dcpartmtnta of tha 
Govtrnment of the CUg of St. LouU. unth Cotiatrueiive Sugge»tioni for Chanft 
in Organiialion and Method, prepared by the New York Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research and printed under authority of the St. Louis city council 
in 1010. Another suggestive study, compiled by the same btveau and 
entitled The Organization, thtlxei, and Iht Administralivf. and Arcounting 
pToer^urt of the Department of the Preiidenl of the Borough of ilanh/iUart 
of the CUji of New York (June. 1910), contains several excellent charts il- 
lustrkting the principles upon which municipal departments ought to be 
organiiod- Many constructive suggestions for bettering the city's busi- 
ness methods may be found in the report on the administrative organiK*- 
Uon of Memphis, made by the Bureau of Municipal Research in that oity 
In October. 1909. Mention may also be made of the special number of 
the Annalt of the American Aeademi/ of Social and Political Seitnce oa 
" Ufflcienoy in City Government (May, 1912). Reports of the same gen- 
oral nature have been isaued by the Bureau of Municipal Research ia 
Philadelphia, by the Chicago Bureau of Public EFBciency, and by corr». 
aponding instilutiona in several other cities. The Rr/urla of the Boston 
Finance Commission (10 vols., Boston. 1908-1915) also contain much 
material relating to problems of local ad minis tnitive organization. 

A general survey of administrative organiiation and methods, whinh 
retains considerable value desplto the fact that it was written more thaa 
ft liocado ago. is the chapter on "Administrative Officials" in J. A. Fairlio'l 
itanieipal Administration (New York. 1901 ) ; and there is a good chapUir 
in "Public Worin Administration" in the same author's Et»ay in ift^ 
\ieipid Aditiinittratiait iNew York, 1908), 8ome general informalioa may 
kIm) be found in P. J. (loodnow's MunieipaX Goirrnmrnl iN'nw York. 1900), 
wpariany ohs. si.-xvi.. and in his .\funi<-i>(il Probltm* (New York, i 
iai£.H.Sakefn UHnieipal Ei^neerins and Saniiatiaa (Nliv York. 19( 
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1903), ohs. ii.-viii ; and D. F. Wiloox's GwemfnerU of Chnat Awuriean 
CUiea (New York, 1910), ohs. iii.-vii. The roles of law rcdatang to adminis- 
trative organization and functions are set forth in J. F. Dillon's Law of 
Municipal Corporationa (5 vols., Boston, 1911), espedally vdL I. tt 98- 
421 ; and in Eugene MoQuiUin's Law of Municipal CorporoHom (6 vols., 
Chicago, 1911-1912), II. 962 ff. 

Some interesting judicial decisions in the same field are printed in 
J. H. Beale's SeUcHon of C<ue9 on the Law of Municipal CorporaHanB 
(Cambridge, 1911), especially pp. 203-239. 
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CHAPTER XI 



MUNICIPAL OFFICIAl^ AND EB4PL0TEE8 



The proper handling of its labor force, skilled and un- Ttwdti 
skilled, is one of the most perplexing problems of routine i^' 
administration in American cities. How should the great 
body of municipal officials and employees, from the deputy 
head of a department at a large annual stipend to the com- 
mon sewer-digger at two dollars a day, be chosen from the 
range of expert and crude labor available? How may the 
maintenance of discipline among them be best assured ? By 
what channels should suspensions and dismissals of the in- 
competent be procured, and what adequate safeguards 
against wrongful and partisan removals ought a city charter 
to provide? What practical protection may a city obtain 
through the laws and ordinances against the padding of 
pay-rolls, the maintenance of sinecure posts, the pernicious 
political activity of employees, and the other kindred sources 
of waste and corruption ? How should officials and employ- 
ees who have grown old in the city's service be taken care 
of? These are some of the questions that every city must 
answer satisfactorily before it can be said to have achieved 
any approach to fiaaltty in the solution of its admioistrative 
problems. 

The modern city is a very large employer of labor, and Numbi 
with the steady extension of public services it ia coming to I 
play a more and more important part in this capacity. U ' 
one adds together the rank and file of the police and fir© 
departmenta, the teachers ond other officers of the public 
Khools, the officials und employees of the street, wat«r. 
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sewerage, parks, and various other departments, one finds 
that the total number included within the category of those 
who are either directly or indirectly dependent upon wages 
from the municipal treasury is larger than most persons 
imagine. In New York the number is about 65,000, or 
nearly eight per cent of the registered voting population; 
in Boston it is nearly 15,000, or about twelve per cent of the 
number of names on the voting-list. When it is further 
borne in mind that municipal employees are proverbially 
active in politics and rarely fail to vote, it will appear that 
their actual political strength, numerical^ considered, may 
not amf^ly be estimated a t from one-siicth to o ne-eight h 
of the whole electorate. Add to this for good measure, 
moreover, the fact that they always have relatives and 
friends whose votes they greatly influence. This massed 
political strength, direct and indirect, gives the army of 
officials and employees what virtually constitutes the bal- 
ance of power in most of the larger cities. 
Labor and Now, the task of getting efficient service from several 
thousand employees is one of considerable responsibility and 
difficulty in even the best-organized private enterprise, and 
makes heavy demands upon the skill of those who have the 
hiring and management of labor in ultimate charge. How 
much greater, then, must be the inherent difficulty in a 
public business in which the employees are also shareholders, 
and so constitute a large factor in selecting those who de- 
termine the conditions of their employment ! It is, indeed, 
from the simple fact that municipal employees are voters 
and friends of voters that some of the city's most serious 
labor troubles arise. As voters, the employees are in a posi- 
tion to reward with political support those elective officers 
of city government who bend readily to their demands as 
employers. As voters, likewise, they have power to penalize 
with their political opposition those who stand firm against 
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demands for higher pay, fewer hours of labor, frequent holi- 
days, and lenient rules of discipline. As a political faction 
they have interests that are, more often than otherwise, 
diametrically opposed to the best interests of the taxpayers 
as a whole. Yet there can be no serious thought of dis- 
franchising municipal employees because as a class they 
seek first at the polls what appears to be their own personal 
welfare. Were the policy of denying the franchise to all 
who are prone to use it selfishly on occasion to be inaugu- 
rated, there would soon be very few names on the voting- 
lists of some cities. In their attitude toward general ques- 
tions of municipal poUcy, the men on the city's pay-roll are 
no more apt to be warped by personal avarice than are many 
other elements in the community. The chief difference is 
that the interests of the latter, not being matters of public 
record, are less plainly disclosed. 

It has now come to be well recognized, however, that Ho* 
many of the troubles which arise from the abiUty of mu- ™'*'* 
mcipal employees to put poUtical pressure upon the elective " 
organs of the city can be greatly lessened by improvements 
in the framework and the administrative mechanism of city 
government. The simphfication of governing apparatus 
by the substitution of a small one-chambered council for 
the bicameral system now in vogue in many cities, the 
lengthening of the mayor's term and the increase in the 
scope of his appointing power, improved methods of nomi- 
nation, the short ballot without party designations, — these 
are some of the organic changes that serve to diminish the 
sinister pressure which can be put upon the elected rcpre- 
acDtativcs of the people. Businesslike organization of tlie 
various administrative departments, efficient methods of 
selecting department heads, the subdivision of work within 
departments so that each offieial shall have hi.i own definite 
■■SpfcMdbedirwtlywyiiiMblBfQrit, the policy of appoint* 
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ing all officials (other than department heads) by well-ordered 
competitive tests, due protection against wrongful removals, 
standing rules of discipline impartially applied to all, a 
system of superannuation or retiring allowances for aged 
officials and employees, — these are some of the purely ad- 
ministrative changes that would operate to the same end. 
Some of these organic changes have been suggested in pre- 
vious chapters; but, to secure the best results, most cities 
must make a good many intra-departmental improvements 
as well, 
fhe theory Given a proper distribution of the city's business among 
)?de^!iurt.°^ the departments as already outlined,^ there must still be 
f ^^,^ provided such an internal organization in each department 
»on. as will insure cordial cooperation among its various divi- 

sions and among officials in the same division. It is of 
course true that in most cities the organization of each ad- 
ministrative department is already based ostensibly upon 
the principle of making all responsibility converge in the 
department head. The deputy head of a division or bureau 
is directly under the orders of those above him, and he in 
turn gives orders to those within his control. From the 
head of the department to the minor employees there almost 
always appears, at least on paper, a hierarchy of responsi- 
bility. In practice, however, this chain of responsibility 
is often badly broken. Subordinates who have political or 
personal influence do not hesitate to put their reliance upon 
the support of men above their own immediate chiefs ; hence 
it not infrequently happens that a department contains 
many men who are subordinates only in name. The head 
of the department knows that these can practically set him 
at naught by going over his head to the mayor or the coun- 
cil, if occasion demands. By the reinstatement of officials 
who have been discharged for good reason, the transfer of 

1 Above, pp. 250-252. 
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subordinates from strict to lenient superiors, the granting 
of requests for increased remuneration without consultation 
with department heads, — these are but a few of the wuys 
in which o&iciab who ostensibly have final authority in such 
matters find themselves overruled from above. Political 
exigencies and a desire to retain their positions have impelled 
many department heads to accept this situation and to. tol- 
erate its continuance year after year, although the veriest 
tyro in the municipal service knows how utterly demoralizing 
it is to the maintenance of discipline in the ranks. 

Carrying the process a step farther, one finds the same i 
independence of immediate authority among the minor „ 
employees. Not as individuals can these ordinary em- " 
ployees venture successfully to defy the orders of their offi- 
cial superiors, but as groups they can, and frequently do. 
Rarely is the issue between official and employees raised in 
such a way as to touch only one or two of the latter. Al- 
most invariably employees are affected as a class, or they 
think they are. In such cases, despite the theory that the 
department head is responsible for the settlement of mooted 
questions within his own field, an appeal can almost always 
be taken to the mayor or to the city council. The coun- 
cilmen, approaching the matter in the light of the effect 
which a decision is likely to have on their own political 
fortunes, are naturally disposed to grant demands made by 
bodies of employees, even when such action involves a direct 
rebuff to the officials immediately concerned. Differences 
between employer and employees necessarily arise in public, 
as in private, management ; but concessions to the wage- 
earner are much more easily wrested in the public service. 
City employees are well aware of the political influence whichl 
they can exert, and they rarely fail to make it do full duty. 1 
To render it the more effective, the employees of various mu- 1 
nieipal departments in the larger cities have organized them- 1 
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selves into associations which are to all intents and purposes 
labor unions, although they do not bear the name and are 
not usually affiliated with the regular labor federations. 
Often they take the guise of benefit associations, or even 
of social clubs maintaining benefit funds and club-rooms. 
The money needed to carry on these organizations is in 
part secured by the levy of assessments upon members, but 
generally, in larger part, by the holding of a policemen's 
ball, or a firemen's tournament, or some similar money-mak- 
ing affair in social guise. Such functions are made the occa- 
sion of a general levy upon the public through the sale of 
tickets by policemen, firemen, and others to persons whom 
they are supposed to serve and protect. The whole prac- 
tice is a trivial, but none the less reprehensible, form of petty 
blackmail. Fraternal or social in outward appearance, these 
organizations are for the most part nothing but machines 
for putting political pressure where it will avail most in the 
interest of members. Thus does the public, as usual, pay 
its way both coming and going. The taxpayers of cities 
jdeld the contributions which in their turn give the employ- 
ees of the city added strength in pressing their frequent de- 
mands for new concessions at the public expense. 
erior B^^ while the absence of businesslike adjustment among 

nidpal departments, and the presence of friction, insubordination, 
or. and political pressure within individual departments them- 

selves, have all militated against efficiency in the municipal 
service, a much greater obstacle to satisfactory results is 
to be found in the quality of the labor, skilled and unskilled, 
which usually gains a place on the city's pay-roll. In the 
absence of strict rules relating to the selection of officials 
and employees by competitive tests, appointments to all 
places in the administrative service of the city are almost 
certain to be regarded as the legitimate patronage of the 
party in power. Save in the case of purely technical posi- 
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tions, little heed is paid to the personal qualifications of 
individual applicants for vacant positions, Tlie practice 
of advertising for applications, so common in the cities of 
Europe, is almost unknown in America, As soon as a mu- 
nicipal job becomes vacant, a host of aspirants, each backed 
by his friends, come forward to press their claims upon the 
mayor or the council or the head of the department, — not 
claims based upon special fitness or administrative experi- 
ence, however, for most of the applicants possess none of 
these, but claims to reward for party serx'ice and professions 
of future political value to the administration. Thus the 
administrative service of most cities becomes clogged with 
men who have failed to make any headway in private vo- 
cations, and who certainly can do no better in the lax dia- 
ciplinary environment of public ofGce-hoIding Men of 
the most mediocre attainments in engineering, law, account- 
ing, and other professions, almost everywhere succeed in 
putting themselves into municipal posts of large respon- 
sibility for which the highest grades of professional skill 
would be none too good. Times without number the tax- 
payers of American cities have been mulcted heavily through 
the failure of administrative officials to display even ordi- 
nar>' skill and intelligence in the handling of important 
matters intrusted to them. 

In large cities the head of a department cannot give clow The 
personal supervision to everything within his jurisdiction. 
That would be a physical impossibility. For the deci.iion 
of many questions he must depend upon the judgment of his 
subordinates, each of whom is supposed to have special skill 
and knowledge in hi.^ own branch of work. Thus, the legal 
advice which is tendered to the mayor and council in the 
name and on the formal responsibility of the corporation 
coimsel or the city solicitor is in most cases based upon an cx- 
ammation of gtatut<e, ocdiaanew, or preeedenta made by the 
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assistant solicitor or by others in his office. It is upon the 
diligence and intelligence of these latter, accordingly, that 
the legality or illegality of whatever action the city may 
take on many matters will largely depend. So in the de- 
partment of public works. Specifications and contracts 
must usually have the approval of the department head; 
but the actual work of drafting them is intrusted to some 
subordinate, commonly an engineer, who submits his drafts 
to the law department for its approval. After they are put 
into preliminary shape, these documents seem rarely to 
obtain more than a perfunctory scrutiny from any higher 
authority ; so that the interests of the city have in reality 
been intrusted entirely to subordinates. Other departments 
of the city's service furnish similar examples. Professional 
skill and expertness are thus even more imperative for the 
men who do the preliminary work, than for department heads 
who carry the technical responsibility. Yet these are the 
branches of the city's service where professional expertness 
is least often found. 

Rank for rank, the municipal departments compare \m- 
favorably with private business organizations in the quality 
of the work performed by their respective staffs. For the 
same salary the city almost invariably procures skill of an 
inferior grade and diligence of inferior degree. That is why, 
in its dealings with private corporations and even with in- 
dividuals, the municipality has usually found itself saddled 
with the short end of the bargain. It is outmatched in 
skill, intelligence, tact, and loyalty. To offset this handicap, 
for which the city has only itself to blame, municipal offi- 
cers frequently resort to unfairness in dealing with private 
concerns. They are very apt to ignore the principle that 
parties to an agreement are to be deemed equal and are 
entitled to equal consideration. The city, in its agree- 
ments with public-service corporations or contractors, often 
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endeavors at all points to secure terms that put the latter 
completely at the mercy of its ottii officials, a precaution 
which is thought to be prudent in that it permits errors to 
be set right later without any mulcting of the raunicipaUty 
for the incapacity of its own agents. City engineers, for 
example, have acquired the habit of stipulating that they 
shall themselves decide all points of dispute arising between 
the municipality and contractors.' The result is that all 
those who deal with the city take into account the fact that 
they must perform their agreements according to interpreta- 
tions put upon them by officials whose positions preclude 
impartiality. Accordingly, they either lay plans to control 
the officials to whom the right of deciding disputes has been 
allotted by the terms of city contracts, or, when such officers 
cannot be influenced in their favor, they include in their 
estimates of cost an allowance for adverse decisions. In 
either case the city pays heavily. The whole thing runs in 
a curious circle. Officials in the city departments who arc 
appointed to pay partisan debts or to secure political ad- 
vantage are rarely endowed with the intelhgence, skill, 
industry, and experience necessary to perform properly the 
tasks intrusted to them. Realizing this, they manage to 
shift the responsibility for inevitable mishaps upon the 
shoulders of contractors, public-service corporations, or 
others who have dealings nvith the municipality. As these 
can shift it no farther, they take it aboard and charge the 
dty with the cost of carrying what ought to have been borne 
by its own officials. 

'"Thin La uaiuilly done under the pretext, on th« part of the munidpsl* 
itj, tlikt its iiit«r«flts must be prot«ot«d in every pracUokble w&y from th« 
po«bility uf miiH«amatce or loss in dealing vrith the iwntntctor. Cod- 
tnwta for public work nm often thus notoriously nne-rided, and Ktt«n)pt (o 
pimea the oontractor entirely in the power of the municipality. T&ke up 
almoct ftny mch ountra<it tuid uvery page briattM wiLb (-Uubim intmded to 
moan to the muninipklity rights that are denied thp oontractor." — Stu- 
r, MwiMptl PuMa ff«*> (Mir Yoric. 1808). 73. 
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'he coat of Now, the entire cost of this official incompetency which is 
^m&d!^ BO cleverly shielded from the public wrath by a persistent 
evasion of responsibility is something that can be neither 
^ accurately estimated nor adequately described. One of 

the best municipal accountants in the United States has 
endeavored to figure up, in a general way, the proportion 
of New York's municipal income that is annually wasted 
through official incapacity and inattention to duty. He 
estimates that in the pay-roll alone $12,000,000 is about the 
price paid annually by the metropolis for collusion, in- 
efficiency, and idleness in the various municipal departments.^ 
Nor does this represent even the greater part of the entire 
waste. The city of New York spends each year about 
$15,000,000 for supplies and materials ; but, though it buys 
in very large quantities, it has received, as a rule, neither 
wholesale rates nor cash discounts. In considerable measure 
this is due to a lack of proper purchasing methods, but 
> ^ ^ Wger degree it results from the total failure of the city 
to secure the type of servant who will guard the financial 
interests of his master as his own. 
lost of tho Unquestionably, the root of this trouble lies in the manner 
wn^ierior ^f selecting most of those who are taken into the service of 
d^tion^' the various municipal departments, and the remedy can 
accordingly be found in a radical alteration of these methods. 
The appointment of subordinate officials, whether by the 
mayor or by the council or by the heads of departments at 
their entire discretion, results almost invariably, and in- 
deed, one may say, almost inevitably, in the purely partisan 
selection of men who have no tangible qualifications for the 
work which they are expected to do. The experience of 
American cities on this point has been far too extensive to 
leave any doubt in the matter ; no other maxim of municipal 

^ F. A. Cleveland, Municipal AdminiilraUan and Accounting (New 
Tork. 1909), 2S-29. 
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science can draw more evidence to its support. Since, then^ 
entire discretion in the matter of selecting oSiciaU has al- 
most always been abused wlien given to these authorities, i 
there seems to be no satisfactory alternative other than to 
take the discretion away. To do so is not in any way to im- 
pair the full responsibility either of the elective branches of 
the city government or of the department heads. Subordi- 
nate officials are not policy-determining factors. Their 
work lies within the plans mapped out for them by others. 
Skill and diUgence in carrying out their instructions are the 
chief quaUtics demanded of them. The broader adminis- 
trative qualifications so desirable in heads of departments 
are not essential in the case of their subordinates. Hence 
it is that practically all municipal administrative posts 
other than headships of departments may very properly, 
and, as experience proves, may with excellent results, be 
filled by men who have been selected through the agency 
of some competitive test. 

This system of appointment by competitive test is in its i 
broader application commonly known as the civil-service ' 
examination. First tried in the national administration, " 
which derived it from England, this method of selecting t 
administrative officials has made its way into several of 
the states, and finally into a number of cities.' At present 
it in the method of choosing a considerable proportion of 
the officiaU in all the cities of Xew York, Ohio, and Massa- 
chusetts, and in certain cities of Pennsylvania ; it has also 
been adopted for the selection of officials in the police and 
fire departments of various municipalities in Wisconsin and 
Illinois. In a good many others, chiefly those which have 

' On tbv biitmy miiI worldnca of tba Briliab aj^tem. mo Rolmrt Moms, 
Th» Civii Servicf of Grral Brilain (Npw Ynrk. 19141. Tho history of Ihn 
qrM«m in thr VaiirA sut« in traMtd by V. R. F^b. Citil Strviet and Ui» 
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adopted the commission plan of government, it has been ap- 
plied to subordinate posts in all or most of the municipal de- 
partments ; and the same is true of cities like Seattle, San 
Francisco, New Haven, Los Angeles, Kansas City, Memphis, 
and Detroit, which have in recent years adopted charters 
of other types.' During the last decade the extension of 
the competitive system has been rapid, and there is every 
reason to expect, from the present trend of public opinion, 
that its spread in the next few years will be at an even 
greater pace.* 

Stated briefly, the purposes of a well-ordered civil-service 
, system are both preventive and positive. In the first place, 
it is a system which aims to prevent those who have authority 
to appoint municipal officials from using this authority to pay 
political debts. It aims to remove from the category of par- 
tisan spoils the administrative offices of the city. In the 
second place, it seeks to provide an agency whereby properly 
qualified officials can be secured for these posts whenever they 
are wanted. This it does by establishing and conducting, 
periodically, open competitions designed to test the qualifi- 
cations of all who apply. These competitions, besides being 
open, under certain reasonable limitations, to all who wish 
to enter, are advertised beforehand and are conducted 
publicly with all necessary safeguards for honesty and fair- 
ness. The tests, whether mental, physical, or both, are 
adapted to the duties of the office which is to be filled. The 
system rests, in a word, upon three propositions, — namely, 
that every administrative office demands certain qualifica- 
tions, that the office should go to hira who is best fitted to 
fill it, and that the fairest way to discover such individual 



' The complete list may be found each year in the Proceedings of th( 
National Civil Service Reform Lea^e. 

' On the conatitutionalit.v of civil-servioe laws, see J. F. Dillon, Law oj 
Municipai CorpoTations, I. S 397. 
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is to establish an open competition. The chief function 
of those who have the civil-service system in charge is, ac- 
cordingly, to arrange the details of the competition and to 
see that it is conducted fairly. 

It becomes of great importance, therefore, that the author- Methmfa 
jties in charge of the system shall be free from the influence ^J^J^ 
of poUtical pressure in the interest of candidates for office. * 
Three methods of appointing such authorities are in vogue. 
In some cities, as, for example, in Philadelphia and in 
Chicago, the administration of the system is in charge of 
a civil-service commission appointed by the mayor.' This 
is a plan which, though it exists in many cities, has little 
or no justification either in principle or in practice. In 
principle it is anomalous that a mayor should have the 
appointment and removal of those whose chief function is 
to keep patronage from his own grasp. In practice it has i, ThB 
been found that a civil-service commission appointed by the p^^ 
mayor is little more than a tractable instrument for digni- 
fying pohtical patronage with the stamp of reform. With 
the right sort of mayor in office such a commission will be 
allowed to perform its functions fairly and well ; with the 
wrong sort of mayor it can rarely keep itself intact except 
by a supine obedience to the orders that come from the city 
hall. In other words, it is least effective when it is most 

I needed. 

' A second method, pursued in the forty-eight cities of New s. Th« i 
York State, is to have the civil-service commission in each "**^ 
municipality appointed by the mayor, but to provide that 

< Th* PhilwlnlphiK onmmiamiiii roiuubi of thitw meniben appointeil by 
lb* major for & Mrm of five yMin, not more thftn two of thorn to be from 
Ihm tuao political pvty {Laiei of Fmiuiylpania, 19<)6, pp. H3-64). la 
CThlciCO them (u% thrrv oommiwrionvn ftppointml by the tnAyor for k thra^ 
year term, uoe retiring umnallj iRtrittd SlattUt* of lUinoi*. oh. 34). In 
Ncnr OrloKiu thr dvil a ur viee eoauRlMloii i« mkdci up at the nwyar and 
Iwii rnvmbon diosen by Uw oomnuMioa-oouaal [Lawi of Lovinana, (912, 
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these municipal boards shall do their work subject to the 
supervision of a state civil-service commission appointed by 
the governor. This latter body has authority to remove, 
when necessary, any members of municipal civilnaervice 
commissions who prove remiss in the performance of their 
duties, and to appoint the successors of those who may be so 
removed. The New York plan aims to combine local admin- 
istration of the civil-service system with such central super- 
vision as is necessary to prevent abuses ; and as a general 
principle of popular government this policy is sound enough. 
More emphasis, however, has been laid upon the local than 
upon the central features of the system, with the result that 
state supervision has not been sufficiently comprehensive 
or strict to prevent a lax administration of the civil-service 
rules in the interest of those who have purely political ends to 
serve. Undue leniency toward evasions of the law by local 
commissions has greatly impaired the safeguards which the 
\ system potentially offers in every city of the state. . ^ 

8. The -^'"^'TTie third plan is that which has been in operation since 
settTpiaar 1884 in the cities of Massachusetts. The thirty-three cities 
of this state have no municipal civil-service commissions, but 
come directly under the jurisdiction of a state board made 
up of three members appointed by the governor. This central 
commission prescribes the tests, conducts them, and certifies 
the results to the cities. When any municipal post within the 
classified service is to be filled by appointment, the state 
commission is asked by the city authorities to send down the 
names of those who have stood highest at the tests. If there 
are none who have already qualified, a competition is an- 
nounced and candidates are called for. It will, of course, be 
urged that this system is an infringement upon the principle 
of municipal home rule, and it doubtless is so if by municipal 
autonomy one implies a denial of the state's right to secure 
the impartial enforcement of its own laws. But whatever 
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affront it may give to the shibboleths of politicians, the 
Massachusetts system does possess, in actual operation, the 
substantial merit of being effective. It removes the adminis- lu merii 
tration of the civil-«ervice system from the influence of local 
politics, for neither directly nor indirectly can the appointing 
officers of cities bring sinister pressure to bear on the state 
commission.' It is economical, in that it prevents that du- 
plication of local and central effort which characterizes the 
administration of the system in New York, As might be 
expected, the professional pohticians of Massachusetts pro- 
claim perennially that the whole system is " undemocratic " ; 
and they are perhaps consistent in raising this cry, for 
their definition of democracy asserts that all men are equal, 
and any form of fair competition is sure to prove that some 
men are inferior. 

Where, as in Massachusetts, the merit system has been RmuIui 
put to fair trial, with its administration intrusted to men ,y«^^' 
who have both the will and the power to perform their func- 
tions without fear or favor, there is no serious question as to 
its substantial achievements. To obtain tangible proofs 
of this, one need only compare the personnel and work of 
those municipal departments which are under civil-service 
regulations with those which are not. The results of such 
comparisons, wherever they have been made, are so decisively 
in favor of the former method as to leave no doubt that the 
merit system is one of the most dependable of all the agencies 
that help the city to get a day's work for a day's pay. 
Comparison between the efficiency of the same department 
before and after being put under merit-system rules leads to 

■ It M. of oouno. not at all oerUio that (his would, in other juriadiotiona 
be th« result of iDtruBling the adminig tration of the merit system to stkt*- 
appolntMl kutburitim. The outeome in Macsschusetta is larsely due to 
IocaI ommm, pkTticulvly to the fact that the govvraon of the mnunon- 
WMltit b»ve nuJnlained good mdittons in the matter of stAte appoint- 
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exactly the same conclusion. Such comparisons are, to be 
sure; not always easy to make, for the reason that the intro- 
duction of civil-service regulations is often accompanied by a 
change in the general structure of city government; or by a 
reorganization of administrative departments. In either of 
these events it becomes nearly impossible to tell how much 
improvement is due to one or other of the various changes 
made. But the instances in which the merit system has 
been put into operation without other organic changes are 
sufficiently numerous to warrant the conviction that; even 
of itself; the plan can be made the agency of marked im- 
provement.^ 

Various objections have been urged against the extension 
of the civil-service system to all city officials and employees 
other than heads of departments. Some of these objections 
rest upon misunderstandings as to the way in which the 
system is administered; others arise from the occasional 
failure of civil-service authorities to apply their rules with 
either judgment or tact ; and otherS; agaiU; are objections of 
more or less validity, which apply not only to civil-service 
tests, but to all methods of selection based upon open com- 
petition. 

In the first place, the system of civil-service appointments 
to posts in the municipal service seems to be inseparably as- 
sociated in the public mind with the idea of written examina- 
tions designed to test solely the intellectual qualities of 
candidates, and conducted in academic fashion. For the 
propagation of this popular notion civil-service examiners 
have to a considerable extent been responsible. In the earlier 
days of civil-service reform, and indeed even yet in many 
jurisdictions, the tests applied have been too narrow. They 
have laid too much stress upon examinations in elementary 



> For example, see the ■ummary of reeulti in KMiuum City, in American 
PolUical Science Review, VI. 91 (February, 1912). 
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coiaposition, arithmetic, and history, and too little upon those 
that relate directly to the work which the official will have to 
perform. Those of us who have much to do with academic 
examinations, in the way both of selecting questions and of 
reading answers, are all too well aware of the fact that such 
tests afford at best a very inadequate and undependable 
means whereby to gauge the real quality of a young man's 
mind or even to measure the extent of his information. Civil- 
service authorities at the outset put too much faith in con- 
clusions deduced from formal written tests upon matters 
which are supposed to be part of an elementary education. 
By so doing they brought upon the whole system much 
criticism that might easily have been avoided. 

But civil-service tests are not now wholly of this nature, 
and not even largely so when the system is prudently admin- 
istered.' Physical examinations, testa designed to uncover 
a candidate's knowledge of the specific duties which he will 
be called upon to perform, questions framed to display his 
soundness of judgment and powers of initiative, require- 
ments that candidates shall present testimonials from former 
employers, — all these things form essential features of 
competitions that are wisely managed. When the office to 
b« filled is technical or specialieed in its duties (as the 
post of draughtsman, analyst, milk inspector, ambulance 
surgeon, or bookkeeper), the planning and application of 
appropriate tests present no very difficult problems. But 
when the duties attaching to the office are of a non-technical 
or general nature, for which an applicant cannot ordinarily 
equip himself by any form of professional training, the pei^ 
plexitios become much greater ; and it is, unfortunately, into J 

■ Some cOEoellant Rpnciauau of tbti right typ« of cjvil-«0rvio» «ac&inin»- 
tion qoMlioiM nuLy hn Tound in the Cinl SrrvUt Text Book (1910-19111. 
bsuad by lh« oily of ('hi'-a([a. Aa BtAt«<d id the pTftav*. oih> of the nmeoan 
t this book wu "to dispd the mist&keu ideft that exunliw- 
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this latter category that most subordinate municipal positions 
happen to fall. Take, for example, the post of patrolman. 
Its duties cannot be learned through any of the ordinary 
channels of instruction or apprenticeship, and the qualities 
that insure the satisfactory performance of these duties are 
much easier to define than to discover. Personal courage, 
integrity, tactfulness, and a level head as well as intelligence 
seem to be the essential qualities of an efficient police officer ; 
they are obviously more important than proficiency in pen- 
manship, geography, or arithmetic. A rigid physical ex- 
amination is a great help to the examiners, for it is almost 
a truism that bodily vigor goes with a clean mind and 
good morals. Yet it can hardly be urged that any series 
of formal tests will disclose with certainty the particular 
candidates who possess these important qualities in the 
highest degree. In spite of all this, however, the civil- 
service authorities of some cities have been remarkably 
successful in adapting the tests to the ends in view.^ When 
the qualifications desired of an appointee can be clearly as- 
certained and sufficient study can be given to the planning of 
the tests, the examination can be made to serve, not perhaps 
as an unfailing means of choosing the best qualified among 
a list of candidates, but as a tolerably safe method of selec- 
tion.^ Even at its worst it is superior in this respect to the 
spoils system at its best. 



^ This is frequently done by oalling to the assistanoe of the re^ar 
examining authorities outside experts, who help to plan the competition* 
select the tests, and pass juderment on the results. This procedure has 
been frequently used, during recent years, in New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Kansas City, and elsewhere. 

* For the selection of ordinary unskilled labor no formal tests are com- 
monly used. The usual plan is to provide a waiting-list, upon which are 
enrolled the names of all those who are seeking places in the city's labor 
force. Men are certified from this list in order of their application, pref- 
erence being usually given to veterans of the Civil War and to those who 
have families depending upon them for support. It would seem as if a 
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No method of appoiDtment will ever prove to be an 
automatic i\-innower of the chaff from the wheat among 
aspirants to posts in municipal departments. Guiding 
hands there must be, and when these are controlled by 
the spirit and ideals of a martinet no system can make very 
rapid headway to a hold upon the public confidence. The 
principles of civil-service reform, thoroughly sound in them- 
selves, have sometimes been put into operation under the 
guidance of men whose narrowness of vision precluded the 
adoption of other than rule-of-thumb tests, poorly devised, 
ill-adapted to the occasion, and calculated to impair public 
faith in the merit system as a whole. Since these short- 
comings are incidental, however, and not inherent, they may 
usually be remedied by the exercise of a little patience. Year 
by year the methods of examination have improved ; more 
stress has been laid upon the previous training and ex- 
perience of candidates ; the past records of all applicants 
are nowadays carefully investigated ; indeed the whole sys- 
tem is being vastly better administered to-day than it was 
a decade or two ago. 

In the second place, it is frequently urged that the system a, t« 
of civil-service appointment should not be applied to ofGciols h^* Jj 
in certain city departments who hold what may be termed '"""',' 
positions of financial tnist and for whose integrity the head fiiMc 
of the department is laid under personal bonds. Within this 
class come the employees in the office of the city collector or 
the city treasurer. Being personally responsible for the hon- 
esty of these officials, the head of the department should have 
a free hand, it is claimed, in selecting them. This, however, 

pliTncal BxaminatioD of al Iwst moiIt^Tntti «tring«ivy mieht be ^nenlly 
ftppGed In thAcuuMof ftppliciwito far poidtioas u onliaary laborvn. eapw-i&lly 
vnc much of tlie Hty'* difBcull.v in eottini: work donn nt fwr nwt riMulU 
frum th« fiu-t itint Uxi [tiKny Ubaren «re physicAllf uiwMc U> do the hkrd 
work rnqitimi of tluint. Socb t«3U h*ve bc«n uMd for Home y«an (n 
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is a doctrine difficult to sustain on any rational ground. All 
heads of departments are, in a sense, personally responsible 
for the negligence or the dishonesty of their employees. Some 
of them may suffer in reputation rather than in purse when 
inefficiency or dishonesty is disclosed; but that difference 
scarcely warrants the application of an exceptional method 
of appointment for positions of financial trust. Besides, 
there is nothing to prevent a city, if it so desires, from 
putting the subordinate officials of a collecting or a treasury 
department under individual bonds. It would cost some- 
thing to do that, but in the end it would be far more eco- 
nomical than to tolerate political interference in these 
departments. Moreover, the exemption of one or two de- 
partments from civil-service rules almost invariably makes 
these offices the dumping-ground for inefficients who, for 
personal or political reasons, must be provided with places 
on the city's pay-roll. Exempted departments are usually 
the most overmanned, the most expensive, and the least 
satisfactory in the whole municipal service. 
3. inflex- Other objections commonly encountered are to the effect 

ible nature .-i i • •! • • • x -l i 

of the Bys- that civil-service commissions are prone to be so overzealous 
^®°*- in hewing to the letter and disregarding the spirit of the 

laws which they administer that in some instances they vir- 
tually dictate the allocation of duties within a department, 
by insisting that persons certified for appointment to definite 
posts shall perform the duties of those posts only and not 
even incidentally have anything to do with the work of any 
others ; that the system encourages a bureaucratic attitude 
on the part of subordinate officials toward the public ; 
and that those appointed under its rules frequently display 
a lack of amenability to departmental discipline. All of these 
objections are to some slight degree justified by the facts, 
but in large part they are without any real foundation what- 
ever. In answer to them it may reasonably be urged that 
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civil-service authorities are appointed to administer the law 
as they find it and not to exercise pretorian powers ; that 
they must be ever on their guard against attempts to circum- 
vent the civil-service regulations by readjustments within 
departments ; and that such lack of amenability to discipline 
as may come from security of tenure is not a shred of what 
results from the possession and use of political influence 
by public employees, where civil-ser\'ice rules are not in 
force. 

The merit system aims not only to provide securities for The m 
the appointment of fit and proper persons to municipal office, promo 
but also to secure the enforcement of rational rules regarding 
promotions and due safeguards against improper removals. 
Civil-service control of promotions usually takes the form of a 
requirement that efficiency records shall be kept in each city 
department. These records are intended to show the degree 
of competence or incompetence with which each official 
does his work, and also to register whatever demerits may 
stand against him. When a promotion is to be made, 
the efficiency records of all the eligible candidates are ex- 
amined, due weight being given to seniority and sometimes 
to the personal judgment of the department head ; and to 
this information is added whatever can be obtained from 
the holding of an appropriate competitive test. The candi- 
date who makes the best average showing both on the records 
and at the examination is recommended for promotion.* 
A ci\-il-service commission usually finds difficulty in carry- 
ing out this system in its entirety ; but it is a sound and 
scientific plan, supported both by common-sense and by 
experience. Its steady extension seems inevitable. 



■ One <if tiiR rer7 IwMt ex&mplea of the way In which this plan n 
appliod with ahaolatn fairocH to all oodimuiimI was afforded in the 
tion of the present Bre ohjef of Now York City. Sm tha iMiua of C 
vu:nt for Julji^Autctut, 191 L 
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jecuriUes Civil-servicc regulations that will afiford to competent 
J^^^^ officials a real security against wrongful dismissal, and at 
liamiasaiB. the Same time not preclude the removal of obvious misfits, 
are the most perplexing of all to frame. Officers who prove 
incompetent in the actual performance of their duties, or in- 
capable of working in harmony with others, or unamenable to 
reasonable discipline, secure places in the public employ by 
way of civil-service competitions as by any other scheme 
of selection, although of course not so frequently ; and it is 
scarcely arguable that such officials, whatever qualifications 
they may have displayed at the time of their appointment, 
have any vested immunity from dismissal. But all that the 
civil-service authorities of most cities can now require, and 
all that they do require, is that reasonable cause for dis- 
charge be shown. The time may come when public opinion 
will everywhere insist that this reasonable cause be demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of the civil-service commission (as 
is now required in Chicago), or of some other authority 
qualified to judge impartially between an official and his 
superior; but that time is not yet. At present the civil- 
service boards are usually constrained by the limitations of 
law to let the head of the department or the mayor decide 
whether there is good cause for the dismissal of a subordinate 
official who has won his place in a fair and open competition. 
Not infrequently it has been provided that the removal of 
such an officer shall take place only after the specific reasons 
for his dismissal have been communicated to him in writing, 
and in some cases only after he has had a public hearing 
before the removing authority. 
The require- These Safeguards against unfair dismissals are far from be- 
pulbHc*'* ing iron-clad, and they form not a moiety of what the logic of 
hearing a properly constituted merit system demands. Yet they are, 
on the whole, somewhat more effective in actual operation 
than they seem to be. The requirement, for example, that an 
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official appointed under civil-service rules shall have a public 
hearing before his removal goes into effect affords greater 
security than appears at first glance. Mayors and heads 
of departments do not like pubUc hearings upon questions 
of administrative discipline. The official whose removal 
is sought usually appears at the hearing with an array of 
friends, and with the assistance of counsel who carry the war 
into the enemy's country by iiling countercharges against 
some one higher up. There is likely to be a general airing 
of departmental grievances, more or less exaggerated, which 
the newspapers parade before the pubUc eye. In the end the 
removal of the recalcitrant is almost certain to be confirmed, 
— that ia a foregone conclusion from the outset ; but the man 
yields his office only after a contest, which, however uneiiual, 
at least serves to bring his own side of the case to public 
attention. Those who sit in seats of judgment at the 
city hall are prepared to go through this unple-asantness 
when it becomes necessarj- ; but they do not want it very 
often. Removal hearings, when they come frequently, 
give too much ammunition to the foes of an administration, 
and are liable to impair public confidence in the mayor's 
ability to keep things going without undue friction. They 
do not, of course, afford the degree of security which compe- 
tent officials ought to have as a matter of right ; but in prac- 
tice they do furnish safeguards of considerable value. 

Not the least among the virtues of the merit system are 
wbat may be termed its by-products. The provision that 
officials selected under it shall serve probationary terms 
before being permanently appointed is not ao invariable 
attribute of the system ; but it fit« in well with the other 
features, and some cities have found it useful. The practice 
of announcing publicly the names of applicants for official 
positions, and of requeatiog all those who have information 
conoerning their merits or faulta to come forward with it. 
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is another appropriate means of insuring good results. In 
Boston, for example, the names of all those who, after a 
rigid physical and mental examination, are certified for 
appointment to the police force of the city are posted in 
every precinct station, with a general request that all 
patrolmen or officers who have an3rthing to say either for 
or against the proposed appointees will forward their in- 
formation to the police commissioner. If there is anything 
faulty in a man's record, this procedure is very likely to bring 
it to the front. When a patrolman goes into the ranks of the 
Boston force, he does so with what is virtually a certificate of 
clean personal record from every police officer in the city ; 
and that in itself has contributed to the upbuilding of a whole- 
some professional spirit throughout the personnel of the 
department. Civil-service competitions, moreover, have 
encouraged officials and employees to spend their spare hours 
in study rather than in electioneering ; they have helped to 
dignify municipal employment ; and they have eliminated a 
great deal of doubl^dealing from the ranks of those who 
serve the city for a livelihood, 
siimination Another incidental but much-to-be-praised achievement 

>f political /•••I • r i-i xi- x«i ^ • 

maZsmeniB. ^^ civil-scrvice rcform has been the partial, and m some 
instances the total, abolition of that vicious practice, so 
common in the heyday of the spoils system, of levying 
political assessments upon municipal office-holders. There 
was a time in New York City when even the scrubwomen 
who earned their dollar a day by hard labor in the city hall 
yielded their toll to the party's war-chest as the price of 
continued employment. That day has gone by. Where 
civil-service regulations are rigidly enforced, the municipal 
officials who contribute to the campaign funds of either 
party do so, in most cases, of their own accord and not as 
a matter of compulsion. The system likewise discourages 
the active personal participation of city employees in poli- 
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tics ; for when an ofEcial's advancement is not secured by 
party service his interest in the game of politics does not 
seem to carry him very far. The civil-service system has 
also put a damper upon the activities of those whose sole 
interest in elections arises from a desire to gain a place 
among the friends of an administration. In this direction 
the system has rendered very acceptable service ; for cam- 
paigning done by those whose only inspiration is the hope of 
direct personal remuneration rarely helps even the party in 
whose cause the work is done. , 

The merit system may abo, through the machinery which-j 
it provides, be used to secure the city treasury against vari«-| 
ous leakages that take the guise ot payments for over- ■ 
time work, or wages to employees who are absent from their 
posts, or sums paid to men who are alleged to have been 
taken into the city's service for a few days at a time to meet 
emergencies. These are but a very few examples of the 
many ways in which municipal authorities who desire 
to give employees more rcmuoeration than the letter of 
the law allows frequently manage to gain their ends. To 
require that the weekly pay-sheets of the municipality shall 
go before the civil-service commission and be certified by that 
body before any payments arc made, is a wise provision, 
as both New York and Boston have found. If generally 
applied it would unquestionably result in the saving of large 
sums now squandered through the numerous channels in- 
dicated. 

In the general quaUty of the officials that it manages Ttirci 
to draw into its regular service the average American city ^^^ 
has not set a very hifjh standard. This has been due in Urge ""i*'* 
measure to the use of inferior methods in selecting those whom 
it cmplo>'8, and to the insecure tenure which tt has usually 
afforded them. In part, however, it has resulted from the 
city's failure to gain a reputation as a fair employer of labor. 
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Capable service it has usually underpaid and too frequently 
allowed to go otherwise unrecognized. The competent fore- 
man, draughtsman, bookkeeper, or mechanic is not likely, if 
he has much ambition, to stay in the city's employ very long. 
When he gets an opportunity to better himself in private 
employment, he takes it. Consequently, the municipal staff 
is made up to a large degree of men who are in point of fact 
overpaid, that is, who get from the city more than their 
abilities and industry would command elsewhere. To 
enter the service of an American city is not, therefore, as 
it is in Europe, to begin an administrative career which 
leads to something worth while. It is rather to enter a 
blind alley which leads nowhere. The city halls of the 
country are filled with men well past middle age who serve 
as clerks with a weekly wage of twenty or thirty dollars, and 
are rarely worth it. For the quality of the service which 
it procures for the city, the municipal pay-roll leans rather 
to the side of generosity; but the paradox remains that the 
average city pays too little to secure the type of service 
that it ought to have. 

And there is still the problem of providing for officials 
and employees when they have grown old in the city's ser- 
vice. Most foreign cities, and particularly the cities of the 
German Empire, have solved this problem by establishing a 
municipal pension system. In America only a very few cities 
have pension arrangements of any sort ; and even these 
systems apply to none but such officials as police officers, 
firemen, and schoolteachers. When, therefore, an official 
or employee passes the point of further usefulness to the 
city, only two courses are open. One is to dismiss him from 
the service and let him fare through old age as best he can ; 
the other is to retain him upon the municipal pay-roll to the 
exclusion of some younger and more competent man. As 
between these alternatives the city is apt to choose the latter. 
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Public opinion views with a great deal of leniency the practice 
of carrying on the list of supernumerary clerks, or on the 
rolls of the street-cleaning depurtmenl, or as janitors or 
messengers or in some other Uke capacity, ofBciaU and em- 
ployees who by reason of long service have reached the stage 
where they no longer give full return for the wages paid to 
them. Nevertheless, the practice is both directly and 
indirectly very expensive. Not only does it saddle the city 
with a heavy pension-roll disguised as a salary and wage list, 
but it spreads a demoralizing influence through the whole 
municipal service. One need only watch the operations of a 
street or a sewer gang, for example, to be convinced that the 
pace at which city laborers do their work is usually determined 
by the oldest and least competent among them ; and the 
same principle holds to some extent throughout the city 
departments. The practice of carr\'ing superannuated offi- 
cials and employees in the active service slows up the whole 
labor machine, and thereby conduces to the costliness of 
everything that the municipality undertakes to do. A pen- 
sion system applj-ing to officials and employees in every 
branch of the city's service would, therefore, amply justify 
itself on the score of simple economy, provided it were prop- 
erly safeguarded against abuse. To safeguard a pension 
system, however, is not by any means easy, unless the system 
is made to work hand in hand with some scheme of appoint- 
ment that will prevent the old and the inefficient from getting 
on the city's labor force at the outset. To the average voter, 
moreover, the idea of providing pensions for men who have 
bad steady municipal employment for twenty or thirty years 
savors of unfairness to men in private employments who 
get no such generosity. WTien pension schemes have been 
submitted at the polls, they have too often been decisively 
rejected. It is a curious feature of electoral psycholc^- that 
the same pubhc opinion which allows the city's pay-roU 
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to be made a medium of philanthropy, and thereby tolerates 
a practice which is imbusinesslike; expensive, and unfair, 
should balk so readily at proposals to give civil pensions 
under their proper name.^ 

RSFBRBNCBS 

There is an extemdve literature relating to the problem of teonring ci^ 
pable administrative officials for American cities, most of it listed under 
the general head of civil-service reform. The best general work on the 
genesb and rise of the spoils system, its paramountcy, and its steady dis- 
placement in favor of the merit plan of appointment is C. R. Fi»h*9 Civil 
Service and the PcUronage (New York, 1905). Besides covering the gen- 
eral field in a comprehensive way, this book contains a well-selected list 
of references to other sources of information. The annual reports of the 
oi^dl-servioe commissions of New York and Massachusetts regularly con- 
tain very informing discussions of the problems which come to these 
boards for solution each year ; and the annual publications issued by the 
municipal civil-service boards in Philadelphia, Chicago, Kansas City, and 
other important centres very often deal with matters of great interest. 
Special publications issued by the civil-service authorities from time to 
time, such as handbooks for the guidance of candidates, often throw light 
on the actual workings of the merit system. In this connection special 
mention should be made of the Civil Service Text Book (1910-1911), issued 
by the civil-service comimission of Chicago. 

A monthly periodical known as Good Govemmenit published in New 
York as the official organ of the National Civil Service Reform League, is 
the best and most inclusive chronicle of what is taking place day by day 
in the matter of improved appointing methods. The annual Proceedings 
of the same organization also include reviews of each year*s progress made 
by the merit system. The charter provisions relating to civil service are 
summarized, so far as the larger cities are concerned, in A. R. Hatton*s 
Digest of City Charters (Chicago, 1906) ; and so far as these provisions 
have been inserted in charters of later date they are available in C. A. 
Beard's Digest of Short Ballot Charters (New York, 1911). A good deal 
of useful material relating to the employment of labor by cities, partic- 
ularly in their water and lighting departments, is included in the National 
Civic Federation's Report on Municipal and Private Ownership of Public 

' In 1910 tho legislature of Massachusetts enacted a measure authoriz- 
ing the thirty- throe cities of the commonwealth to establish pension sys- 
tems for their employees. Provision was made that, to be effective in 
any city, the measure should be first accepted by the city council and then 
adopted by the people at the polls. Data concerning its workings may be 
found in the Report of the Commission on Pensione (Mass. House doc. no. 
2450, Boston, 1914). 
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VHtUit* {3 vols.. New York, 1907). esi»eially in the chapter entitlwl 
."Lnbor and Politics" b;^ John R. Commoos. The Rtporu of the Boston 
Finance Commission (7 vols., Boston, 1908-1912) &Iso contain numerous 
atat«ments of fact sjid opinioi^ bearing oq the vice of patronage iu mu- 
Dicipsi departments and on the methods of eliminating it. For genenl 
discussions, see F. A. Cleveland, Municipal Adminulratum and Accounl- 
ing (New York, 1900), chs. ii.-iii. ; Samuel Whiner?, Manicipol Fublie 
Workt (New York, 1903), ohs. ii. and viii.; J. A. Fairtie, E»my» in 
Municipal Adminitlrtavm (New York. 1908), oh. iii. : F. J. Goodnow, 
Mwieipal Oosemmtnt (New York, 1909). ch. xi. ; and D. B. Eaton, Goii- 
emment of Munieipaliliea (New York, 1899), chs. vii.-viii. 

The rules of law lelating to the rights and rcsponsibilitiee of mu- 
nieipal officials may be found in J. F- Dillon's Law of Municipal Corpora- 
lioiu (5 vols., Boston. 1911), I. }{ 392 ff. Attention may also be called to 
article iv. of the outline of suitable charter provisions relating to admin- 
istrative officers that is printed in the National Municipal League's Afu- 
nitip<^ Program (New York. 1000). 204-215; and to the " Draft of a Civil 
Service Law for Cities," by E. H. Goodwin, in Proctedingt ot the League 
for 1910, pp. 577-580. 

On the general question of the proper internal organieatioo of a city 
department, data can be obtained from the pubUcations of the various 
bureaus of municipal research mentioned in the list of referenoea ap^ 
ponded to Chapter X above. 
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CHAPTER Xn 

GITT GOVERNMENT BT A COBOflSSION 

Thei>rin- In the preceding chapters an outline has been given of 
divided what may be termed the orthodox type of city government 
powers in jj^ ^j^^ United States, a system which rests upon the principle 
government, that legislative and administrative fimctions should be 
vested in separate and substantially independent hands. 
Down to the beginning of the twentieth century no city 
(with the exception of the national capital) had permanently 
departed from that principle. Powers were from time to 
time shifted about among the several organs of local govern- 
ment in the hope that better results might thereby be 
obtained ; but in all cases the cities stood firmly upon the 
doctrine that to concentrate legislative and administrative 
powers in the same hands would be detrimental and dan- 
gerous to the best interests of the citizens. 
The com- City government by a commission embodies, first of all, a 

Sbaiidoiw*" radical disregard of this time-honored theory. It starts 
thiaprin- ^^h the idea that the principle of division of powers has 
no place in business administration, and hence, since the 
work of city authorities is business, not government, that 
the doctrine should not be recognized in the conduct of local 
affairs. Disregarding old notions concerning the usefulness 
of checks and balances in governmental organization, it 
puts all legislative and administrative authority into the 
hands of the same group of men. To state it more exactly, 
the commission plan abolishes the city's legislative organs, 
and, on the ground that there is very little legislating to be 
done in municipalities anyway, intrusts that little to the 
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admiiiistrative commission. Now, while this general prin- 
ciple of governmental organization is out of consonance with 
traditional theories of American government, it is no more 
than an application to cities of a system which in several 
states of the Union has long been in operation as respects the 
government of counties. The county commission, exercising 
both legislative and administrative powers, long since 
established itself in various parts of the country. 

In its application to city government the commission 
plan, as is well known, first appeared In Galveston, Texas, a 
little more than a decade ago. Prior to 1901 Galveston was 
one of the worst-governed urban communities in the whole 
country. Under the old system of jurisdiction by a mayor, 
various elective officials, and a board of aldermen, its munici- 
pal history managed to afford illustrations of almost every 
vice in local government. The city debt was allowed to 
mount steadily, and borrowing to pay current expenses was 
not uncommon. City departments were managed waste- 
fully ; spoibmen were put into places of honor and proBt 
in the city's service. The accounts were kept in such a way 
that few could understand what the financial situation was at 
any time. The tax-rate was high, and the citizens got poor 
service in return for generous expenditures. The outcome 
was that a considerable element among the voters bad become 
discouraged with the whole situation and had ceased to mani* 
feat any interest in what went on at the city hall. 

Affairs were in this condition when, in September, 1900, a 
tidal wave swept in from the Gulf, destroyed about one-third 
of the city, demoralized its economic organization, and put 
the municipal authorities face to face with the problem of re- 
construction. Before the di8nst<?r the city's financial condi- 
tion was rather dubious ; now its bonds dropped in value, 
and it was apparent that funds for the work of putting the 
city DO its feet could not be borrowed except at exorbitant 
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rates.^ It happened that much of the real estate in Gal- 
veston was held by a comparatively small number of citisens. 
Some of these, accordingly, went to the state legislature 
and virtually asked that the city be put into receivership. 
They requested that the old city government be swept away 
root and branch, and that for some years, at any rate, all 
the powers formerly vested in the mayor, aldermen, and 
subsidiary organs of city go vemment be given to a commission 
of five business men. This drastic action they urged^as a 
means of saving the city from involvement in grave financial 
difficulties, if not from actual bankruptcy.* Acceding to 
their request, the legislature passed an act emi^wering the 
governor to appoint three of the five commissioners and pro- 
viding that the other two be elected. A year or two after 
they had taken office, however, a constitutional difficulty 
arose. In a matter which came before the courts it was held 
that the appointment of city officers by the state authorities 
was contrary to a provision in the Texan constitution ; • 
whereupon the legislature amended its act by providing that 
all five members of the Galveston commission should be 
chosen by popular vote.* The same three commissioners 
who had been holding office under the governor's appointment 
were elected by the voters. 

' *'City soript sold at fifty cents on the dollar; and in addition to a 
floating debt of $200,000, previously outstanding, the munioipality de- 
faulted in the payment of the interest upon, its bonds, which fell to 
sixty." — E. S. Bradford, Commission Oovernment in American CitieM 
(New York, 1911), 4. 

* The Galveston business men who promoted the movement had before 
them the federal Act which established the present government of the 
District of Columbia, also the Tennessee law which in 1878 created the tax- 
ing district of Memphis and placed it in charge of a commission until the 
city had recovered from the yellow fever epidemic of that year. See the 
article on ''Commission Government in the South,'* by W. E. Soroggs, in 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science^ November, 
1911. 

* Ex parte Lewis, 45 Texas Criminal ReporUf I. 

* The change was made on Maroh 30, 1908* 
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As thus amended in 1903, the Galveston charter provides TheG 
for the popular election, every two years, of five commission- 
ers, one of them to be entitled the mayor^president and all 
to be chosen at large. The mayor-president ia the presiding 
chairman at all meetings of the commission, but otherwise he 
has no special powers. The commission, by majority vote, 
enacts all ordinances and passes all appropriations, the mayor- 
president having no veto but voting like his fellow-com- 
missioners. It further supervis&s the enforcement of its 
own ordinances and regulates the expenditure of its own 
appropriations. Likewise it handles all questions relating 
to franchises and locations in the city streets, and all awards 
of contracts for pubUc works. In a word, it exercises all 
the powers formerly vested in the mayor, board of aldermen, 
and other officials, acting either singly or by concurrence. 
The commissioners, by majority vote, apportion among 
themselves the headships of the four administrative depart- 
ments into which the business of the city is grouped, — 
namely, the departments of finance and revenue, water and 
sewerage, police and fire protection, and streets and public 
property. The mayor-president is not assigned to the head 
of any one department, but is supposed to exercise a coordi- 
nating supervision over them all. Each of the comniis- 
sioners is thus directly responsible for the routine direction of 
one important branch of the city's business. Appointments 
to the higher prfsts in each department are not made by the 
commissioner who is in direct chatge, but by vote of the whole 
commission. Minor appointments are, however, left to ihe 
commifwioner in whose department tliey may happen to fall.' 

■ CkarUr of iKt CUy of CoiDnfon M patted by the taih Ugiilalurt of t\t 
(Slate <if Taetu and apprortd by ihe Ooftmor. March SO. 1903 KiolveiUm. 
1007). A furthitr dismHuioD at Uime chuler pravinoDi dm; lin fonnd in 
the »u their'* pftper nti "Th^OalvMUin Plui of City Oovertimant," pnDl«d 
id Pneeertinft of tbti N»tloiuU Munirip&l L«t«cue. 1007. pp. U2-1.S5. utd 
Wp rt nfd ia C. R. Woodraff't Cily G^mmnunt by Comwntnon {New York. 
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It should be remembered that the Galveston plan was not 
at first intended to be a permanent system of government for 
the city. Its prime object was to enable Galveston to tide 
over a difficult emergency just as Memphis had done many 
years before. Prepared somewhat hastily, with very little 
experience to serve as a guide, it vested in the hands of a 
small body of men more extensive final powers than most 
cities would care to give away; but the lapse of a few 
years proved that the new system was a godsend to the 
stricken community. The people's civic spirit was aroused, 
the business of the city recovered rapidly, and in a remark- 
ably short time the place was again on its feet, financially 
and otherwise. Then developed the conviction that com- 
mission government was a good form to maintain perma- 
nently. The other cities of Texas, noting conditions under 
the new regime in Galveston, came forward and asked the 
legislature for similar charters ; and in the course of a few 
years commission charters had been given to all the impor- 
tant cities of the state, including Houston, Dallas, El Paso, 
Austin, and Fort Worth. 

This development naturally attracted attention in other 
states, and the reform organizations of various Northern 
cities began to discuss the possibility of applying the scheme 
to the solution of their own municipal problems. The first 
municipality outside of Texas to accept the plan was Des 
Moines, the capital city of Iowa. In 1907 the Iowa legisla- 
ture passed an act permitting any city of the state having 
a population of more than 25,000 to adopt a commission 
type of government; and forthwith the citizens of Des 
Moines, by whom the act had originally been brought for- 
ward and urged, took advantage of the new provision.^ 



^ Laws of loxDa, 1907, p. 48 (approved March 29, 1907, and adopted at a 
ipeoial eleotion in Des Moines on June 20, following). The Amendments 
to the original Act may be foimd in Law9 of loufa, 1909, pp. 53-63, and in 
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The Des Moines plan of government by commission Js l 
simply a new edition of the Galveston plan, similar in out- p 
line but embodying some novel features. In brief, it provides 
for a commission consisting of a mayor and four councillors, 
all elected at large for a two-year term by the voters of the 
city. To this body is intrusted all the powers hitherto 
vested in the mayor, city council, board of public works, 
park conimissioners, boards of police and fire commissioners, 
board of waterworks trustees, board of library trustees, 
eolicitor, assessor, treasurer, auditor, city engineer, and all 
other administrative boards or officers. Under the Des 
Moines plan the business of the city is grouped into five 
departments, namely, public affairs, accounts and finances, 
public safety, streets and public improvements, and parks 
and public property. By the terms of the charter the com- 
missioner who is elected mayor of the city becomes head of 
the department of public affairs; each of the other com- 
missioners is put at the bead of one of the other depart- 
ments by majority vote of the commission, or council, as 
the body is called in Iowa. All officers and employees of 
the various departments are appointed by the council, which 
also has authority to choose a board o( three civil-service 
commissioners to administer, under its direction, the state 
laws relating to civil service. Most of the city officers come 
within the scope of these laws. 

Thus far the system diverges but very slightly from the i 
Galveston plan. The chief difference lies in the fact that [ 
the Des Moines scheme incorporates what are commonly ; 
termed the newer agencies of democracy, namely, the initia- i 
tive, referendum, protest, and recall, and makes provision 



ifci<i. Idlt, pp. 37-40. The full t«xt of the law ii printwl b E. S. Br»d- 
ford'* CommUnon (iovtnimenl in Amtriean Citiw fNpw York. 1911), 312- 
338; •bn in C. R. Woodnira City OotemmttU by Commiuion (Sew 
T<irk, 1911). 319-3M. 
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for nominations by a general non-partisan primaiy. The 
initiative is the right of twenty-five per cent of the qualified 
voters of the city to present to the council by petition any 
proper ordinance or resolution^ and to require, if such ordi- 
nance or resolution be not passed by the council, that it be 
submitted without alteration to the voters by referendum. 
If at such referendum it receives a majority of votes, it be- 
comes effective. The protest affords a means of delaying 
the operation of ordinances enacted by the coimcil imtil the 
voters can have an opportunity to express themselves. By 
this expedient no ordinance passed by the council (except 
an emergent measure) can go into effect imtil ten days after 
its passage. Meanwhile, if a petition protesting against 
such ordinance, signed by twenty-five per cent of the voters 
of the city, is presented to the council, it is incumbent on 
that body to reconsider the matter. If the ordinance is not 
entirely repealed, it must then be submitted to the voters 
for their acceptance or rejection. The vote takes place at 
a regular election, if there is one within ninety days ; other- 
wise at a special election held for the purpose. If indorsed 
at the polls, the ordinance becomes effective at once; if 
rejected by the voters, it remains inoperative. It is further 
provided in the Des Moines charter that no pubUc-utility 
franchise of any sort shall be valid until confirmed by the 
electorate. The recall provision permits the voters to remove 
from office any member of the council at any time after three 
months' tenure in office. Petitions for recall or removal 
must be signed by at least twenty per cent of the voters, 
and the question of recalling a councilman is put before 
them at a special election. All nominations in Des Moines 
are made at a non-partisan primary, and the ballots used at 
the subsequent elections bear no party designations. 
Kctuitaiii The new regime in Des Moines seemed to begin inaus- 
Moine*. piciously. Those citizens who had been behind the new 
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charter movement put forward ttieir slate of caadidatcs, 
consisting of business and professional men of standing who 
had not been prominent in the partisan politics of the city 
under the old dispensation. A vigorous campaign for the 
election of thia group was undertaken, but when the ballots 
were counted it was found that the opponents had proved 
stronger at the polls. The first council under the new chai^ 
ter waa, accordingly, made up of men who had been more or 
less closely affihated with the old order of things, and some 
of whom were thought to be more proficient as politicians 
than OS administrative experts. It was therefore -assumed 
in many quarters that the new machine had slipped a cog, 
with the result that the city was Ukely to have an admJnia- 
tration of the old type under a new name. But the error 
of this assumption soon became apparent ; for the experi- 
ence of a few years has proved that the caliber and quali- 
fications of the men in office are not more important than 
the system under which they are expected to carry on their 
work. There is little question that the administration 
of affairs in Dea Moines has been very much more efficient 
since the commission took charge in April, 1908, than it was 
during the years preceding that date.' 

Since its adoption in Des Moines the spread of the re- it«ci«it 
vised commission sj-stem has been rapid. During the next ST"^ 
few years a great many cities, scattered about in more 
than twenty different states, abolished the old sj'stem and 
estabhshed the new one. Some of these are cities with popu- 
lations exceeding 50,000, but in general the commission 



■ A Kunewhot OTer-entbuai&stia Mcoimt of whftt the ii^otaii ham i 
■chwrmlmDeaMoinMiigireiiinJ. J. HamiltoD> OrihronemttilofUuCaifm 
Bm* (N«w York. lUtO ; l&t«r Mlition, under the title of Cily OowtrnmMtm 
hf CoBimution, IHlt). A nara ootutnrvativn ■utnmuy of rMiUta nuty Iw^ 
in B. r. ShunbAUgh's Communon Oovtmmeia in tinto: lh» D«t 
■■a Plan, pnBt«d by tbo 8tftt« Hiatorioftl Socdetjr of Ion (lowm City, 
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plan seems to appeal more strongly to the smaller urban 
centres. A list of the cities that have adopted the system, 
or some variation of it, would contain at present the names 
of about threehundred and fifty municipaUties.' Perhaps half 
as many more have projects of charter revision in hand, and 
in all of these the commission scheme of government is re- 
ceiving due consideration. It is worthy of remark, however, 
that only six cities with populations exceeding 200,000 have 
as yet adopted the s>'stem, and that it has been put to trial in 
only thirteen cities with populations exceeding 100,000.* More 
than half the total number of municipalities wliich have coni- 
mis^oti government are places with less than 5000 people. 
Thus far it seems to have served chiefly as a scheme of town 
government. But also everywhere the voters have taken 
kindly to it, and wherever the question of adopting the system 
has been put before the people at the polls they have, with 
very few exceptions, accepted it. As yet there have been 
few backsliders ; only one or two cities have gone back to 
the old plan after trying the new. 

Considerable variation in details will be found among 
commission charters, but most of the points of difference 
are of sUght importance. The term for which commis- 
sioners are elected varies from a single year to six years, but 
two-year and four-year terms are the most common.' Mem- 
bers of the commission are usually paid, the annual flttpends 
ranging from a few hundred to several thousand dollars per 
annum. In nearly nil commission cities the distribution 
of administrative work among the members is made after 
the commission has met and organized for business, but in 

■ The complete Uat, revised loiniiBJly, m&j' h«i found in Lho Amtrimn 
Ytar Book. Miuiy uf the mor« important commisdon rhvtori aro printed 
inC. A. Be»rd'» [Hgtil oj Shnrl Balht CharUra (Hov York. Iftll). 

* Dl^^ve^, Colrirndo, ^vcup(>onimisBioD Eovcimmpnt in 1916, thuH mak- 
ing only five cities ovnr 200,000 now operating undur coinnUBsion chvlvra. 

•In (jlou(«8l«r, Ma«wwhuaotr«, thn inrm ii oiwi yoat; In ^nj " 
Oklaiiomo, it ii nix yi'tu-i. 
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a few cities the commissioners ore elected directly to stated 
departments ; that is to say, one commissioner is elected 
■director of public safety, another director ot finance, and 
so on.' Something may be said in favor of each method ; 
but on the whole the plan of electing five commissioners with- 
out any reference to the special administrative work which 
each will have to do is almost sure to be the better one. This 
is because the commi'*sion is not intended to be a set of ad- 
ministrative experts; no body directly elected ever can be ^' 
such. The comraisfiion is rather a small board of amateurs 
who will secure expert officials and take advice from them. 
If this fundamental principle be disregarded, if elective 
commissioners attempt to conduct their departments either 
without expert advice or in disregard of it, the new plan of 
municipal government will hardly take us very far in the 
direction of more efficient or more economical administra- 
tion. \\Tien the voters are asked to elect men directly to 
the headships of designated departments, they are almost 
sure to look more or less for special qualifications on the 
part of candidates who come forward. It is taken for 
granted that the director or 6Uper\'isor of finance, for ex- 
ample, ought to be some one who before his election has 
had a connection with financial affairs. Hence it is that, 
under this system of choosing department heads, the candi- 
date with special quaUfications of an inferior sort is likely 
to be preferred to the broad-gauge candidate whose claims 
are of a more general nature but vastly better in quality. 
It is difficult to resist the impression, therefore, that com- 
roiitsioners elected to designated duties will usually be men 
of rather mediocre capacity who happen to possess some- 
thing that looks to the voters like pecuUar fitness, but 
is not so in reality. Under no plan of local government 



' Thli la tJie iMnwtioe tn Lyon wid Lftwrnw*, 
Qnod JonetioD, CvkiDulo. 
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ought a second-rate engineer to be preferred to a first-rate 
lawyer or physician or banker or mechanic as supervisor 
of streets ; yet he undoubtedly would have some advantage 
over the latter in any electoral contest where special quali- 
fications happen to be thrust into the foreground. To 
look for specialized skill in the individual commissioners 
is to impair one of the strong features of the whole 
commission plan, which is the combination of strictly ama- 
teur with strictly expert administration, each operating in 
its proper sphere. 
Merits of In its actual working the new system has shown itself 

mifldon' possessed of many advantages. Of these the most strik- 
iSwn-^**^ ing one, of course, arises from the fact that the plan puts 
ment. an end to that intolerable scattering of powers, duties, and 

responsibilities which the old type of city government pro- 
moted to the point of absurdity. By enabling public attention 
to focus itself upon a narrow and well-defined area, it al- 
lows the scrutiny which voters apply to the conduct of their 
representatives to be real, and not, as heretofore, merely 
1. Concen- perfunctory. The system does not guarantee that a city's 
Bponaibiiity. administration shall be always free from good ground for 
criticism, — no system can do that ; but it does guarantee 
that, when the administration is faulty, there shall be definite 
shoulders upon which to lay the blame. Under the com- 
mission plan the responsibility cannot be bandied back and 
forth in shuttlecock fashion from mayor to council and from 
the council to some administrative board or officer. Issues 
cannot be clouded by shifty deals among several authorities. 
In thus eliminating a chaos of checks and balances, another 
name for which is friction, confusion, and irresponsibility, 
the new framework removes from the government of 
American cities a feature which, to say the least, has in 
practice been unprofitable from first to last. 

Sponsors of commission government assured us, even be- 
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fore the plan had had a fair trial, that they proposed a sclieme : 
of oi^anization wtiich would give cities a business adminis- . 
tratioD. They pointed out that the managcmcat of a city's i 
affairs is not government, but business. The so-termed i 
city government, they urged, is not primarily a maker of 
laic's and ordinances. It is a body which combines in one 
the work of a construction company, of a purveyor of water, 
sewerage facilities, and fire protection, of an accounting and 
auditing corporation, of the people's agent in dealings with 
public corporations, and so forth. Its day-by-day functionB 
can scarcely, by any stretch of the imagination, be termed 
political or governmental. Go through the records of a 
city-council meeting and catalogue the items that can be 
classed as legislation, or that can in any way be said to de- 
termine broad questions of administrative policy. The list 
will be very short indeed. By far the greater part of a 
council's proceedings have to do with matters of routine 
administration which differ slightly, if at all, from the ordi- ' 
nary operations of any large business concern. Now, no 
business organization could reasonably hope to keep itself 
out of the hands of a receiver if it had to do its work 
with any such clumsy and complicated machinery as 
that which most American cities have had imposed upon 
them. \\'hat would be thought of a business corporation 
that intrusted the conduct of its affairs to a twin board of 
directors (one board representing the stockholders at large 
and the other representing them by districts), and gave to 
an independently chosen general manager some sort of veto 
power over them, besides subjecting his appointments to 
their concurrence? How long, for example, would a rail- 
road endure this sort of management without a cut in ita 
dividend rate and a demoraUzation of its Ber\-ice ? It is, 
of eourso, quite true that a city is something more than a 
propt-wcking buainoea eaterpriae. Tbu affairs of the mu- 
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nicipality cannot be coaducted in defiance of public opinion, 
or even in disregard of it ; whereas business management may 
or may not bend to popular pressure, as it may deem expedi- 
ent, — and expediency is here another word for profitable- 
ness. We have the testimony of Bismarck that public 
opinion is the worst foe to expertness in diplomacy ; and 
in the same sense it may be termed the chief obstacle against 
which expertness in any branch of public administration has 
to contend. Any system of government that from its very 
nature must yield to every passing gust of popular senti- 
ment carries a serious handicap. To measure it in terms of 
economy or efficiency with private business management is 
therefore unfair, unless large allowances be made. It should 
never be forgotten that a city must give its people the sort 
of administration they want, and that this is not always 
synonymous with what is best or cheapest. All this is not 
to deny, however, that there is much room for the appli- 
cation of so-called business principles in city administration, 
or that measures which simplify administrative machinery 
always promote greater efficiency.' 

The system of city government by commission, it is con- 
tended, enables a city to conduct its business promptly and 
without undue friction. There may be wisdom in a multi- 
tude of counsellors, but the history of those municipalities 
which maintain large deliberative bodies seems to warrant 

' It is to be feajed that many commission-ffovemed cities have allowed 
themselves to be deluded into the idea that the mere establishment of the 

V system is a guarantee of thorough improvement in the methods of 
conducting public business. Many commission charters seem to take it for 
granted that any able-bodied citizen can bo transformed into a municipal 
expert by populsj- vote, and that the mere aet of putting the whole con- 
duct of thecity'a business into the hands of five men who bear appropriato 
titles will secure a complete change from slovenly to efficient methods. 
At any rate, commission charters are too commonly deficient in the matter 
of making definite provisions for the employment of genuine nkill in the 
various departments under the supervision of the elective cotnmiasionera. 
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the impression that this collective wisdom is not of very 
high grade. Unwieldy councils have been put upon 
American cities under the delusion that democracy some- 
how associates itself with unwieldiness. There is a no- 
tion in the public mind, and it is as deep-seitted as it is 
illusive, that a body cannot be representative unless 
it is large to the pitch of uselessness for any effective 
action. Even deliberative bodies, however, reach a point 
of diminishing returns, and American municipal experience 
seems to show that this point is not fixed very high. 
Prior to the adoption of the charter amendments of 1909 
the city council of Boston contained eighty-eight members ; 
the board of aldermen had thirteen members elected at 
large, and the common council seventy-five, elected three 
from each of the twenty-five wards of the city. If mere 
numbers give any assurance of sagacity or care for the pubUc 
well-being, this body should have afforded that doctrine some 
exemplification. But in point of fact the council gave " no 
serious consideration to its duties"; it was "dominated by 
spoilsmen" ; its efforts were "often directed to the pecuni- 
ary benefit of ita members " ; and the councillors were, for the 
most part, men who were "not truly representative citizens 
and would not be elected if their constituents knew the facta 
and could vote for any one else." From the viewpoint of 
facility in expediting business, an interesting conamentsry 
upon the way in which the city council was organized 
is afforded by the fact that it maintained forty-two 
standing committees, jwt half of which met even once I 
year. Its work on the annual appropriations consisted \ 
of little more than & series of studied attempts to raisa j 
the estimates to the maximum figures permitted by law, . 
especially in those departments which had the largest 
paUtmage. Its alleged "deliberations" were mainly des- 
l>Ug«y *»^t ^pon mattwB that did not come within its 
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jurisdiction; such as the conduct of departmental heads, 
the letting of contracts, and the hiring of city laborers. 
For the salaries of aldermen and councillors, oflBice ex- 
penses, wages of clerks, stenographers, and messengers, 
and for other charges, the city of Boston paid out nearly 
$100,000 per annum, a large part of which was sheer waste.^ 
"he short- What has been said of the old council in Boston may 

_ • 

^^J^ be said without much reservation of all large bicameral city 
9unciU. councils. They are ill adapted to the work which they are 
expected to do. To say that they display greater regard for 
the interests of the people, or more conservative judgment 
in the handUng of questions of poUcy, than do small councils 
of five, seven,, or nine men is to talk arrant nonsense. The 
history of large councils is in general Uttle more than a rec- 
ord of poUtical manoeuvring and factional intriguery, with 
a mastery of nothing but the art of wasting time and money. 
A council of some half-dozen men offers at least the possibility 
of despatch in the handUng of city affairs ; for its small size 
removes an incentive to fruitless debate, and affords little 
opportunity for resort to those subterfuges in procedure 
which serve mainly to create needless friction and delay. 
. Improves But the chief merit urged in behalf of the commission plan 
f muJdcipai ^^ ^^^ *^^^ ^^ Concentrates responsibility and permits the 
fficera. application of business methods to the conduct of a city's 
affairs, important as these things are. In the last analysis, 
municipal administration is as much a question of men as 
of measures. Tocqueville once said that in his time the 
men of Massachusetts could prosper under any sort of con- 
stitution ; and even to-day the cities of England manage to 
secure efficient and economical administration under a 
system that seems on its face excellently adapted to promote 
inharmony and extravagance. Efficiency in city adminis- 
tration may be assisted by one form of local government 

^ Boston Finance Commission, RepcrU, II. 196 ff. (1900). 
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or retarded by another, but In the long run it is not leets i 
question of personnel than of political framework. Much ' 
depends, accordingly, upon the answer to the query whether 
the commission form of government does or does QOt offer any 
assurance, or even a reasonable prospect, that it will tend to 
install better men in the city's posts of power and responsibil- 
ity. This is, after all, the crucial question ; and the advocates 
of the system answer it unequivocally. The plan will, they 
feel certain, serve to secure better men. Indeed, it can | 
hardly help doing so, they assure us ; for it is almost a com- 
monplace of political experience that the caliber of men in 
public office is closely related to the amount of power and 
authority wliich they exercise. When power is scattered 
among many officers of government, no more of it ia likely 
to fall to the share of each one than might quite safely be 
intrusted to a man of mediocre ability ; and when authority 
can safely be given over to men of this type it almost cer- 
tainly will be. Men of little experience and less capacity 
have found it easy to get themselves elected to memberehip 
in large city councils, for the reason that their presence 
there could, even at the worst, do little harm, owing to the 
numerous statutory checks put upon the council's power- 
When membership in a city council means the exercise of 
no more than one seventy-fifth part, of les."* than one-third of 
a city government's jurisdiction, it is not surprising that the 
post of councillor appeals only to men whose standing in 
the community is negligible. If, on the other hand, all I 
municipal authority can be massed in the hands of five 
men, each of these individuals has an opportunity to 
become a real power in the community, which is the only 
motive that will draw capable men to the council-board. 
Finally, as the sponsors of the commission plan remind us, 
Urge councils mean, as a rule, the election of councillors by 
wards or by petty diitricta, a ntethod that has proved itself 
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a tolerably certain way of securing inferior men ; whereas a 
small council can be chosen at large, on ballots that have no 
partisan designations, and, if so desired, by some system of 
preferential voting. 

Now, the line of argument outlined in the preceding para- 
graph sounds reasonable, and it may be that in the two 
hundred or more cities which have adopted commission 
government a marked improvement in the quality of elective 
office-holders has on the whole been secured. Either to prove 
or to disprove this proposition by trying to find out what 
changes have taken place in all these cities would be a 
difficult undertaking; but an examination of ten impor- 
tant mimicipalities now governed under the new plan 
discloses the fact that, out of the fifty commissioners at 
present in office, no fewer than thirty-five were public offi- 
cials in these places before the commission S3rstem was in- 
troduced. This showing seems to carry the implication 
that the plan is not revolutionary in regard to the type 
of official brought into service. It would, perhaps, be 
more in accord with the actual facts to say that the intro- 
duction of the simplified form of municipal organization 
proves its usefulness not so much in drafting a better class 
of men into public office as in permitting the same men to 
achieve better results. It is, at any rate, the testimony of 
those who have served under both the old plan and the new 
that the latter gives greater opportunity and greater in- 
centive ; and it is the experience of those cities which have 
been under commission arrangements for several years that, 
whatever may have been the effect upon the personnel of 
the administration, the change has had a salutary influence 
upon the whole tone of municipal afifairs. The evidence 
on this point is too extensive, and comes from too many 
authoritative sources, to be questioned.^ 

^ See ref erenoee at the end of this oliH^ter. 
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On the other hand, the commissioD type of city govern- c 
ment meets with some objections in all parts of the country. „ 
According to its opponents, it is based upon a wrong prin- ^ 
ciple and proposes a dangerous policy; and it is accordingly 
branded as oligarchical, undemocratic, and un-American. 
Under such designations, however, it merely shares company i 

* witii almost every other practical scheme for the improve- " 
ment of municipal administration that has come before the 
public during the last quarter-century. To urge that be- 
cause a governing body is small it must inevitably prove to 
be bureaucratic in its methods and unresponsive in its at- 
titude, is merely to afford a typical illustration of politicians' 
logic. Whether a public ofHctal or a body of officials will 
become ohgarchical in temper depends not upon mere ' 
numbers, but upon the directness of the control which the 
voters are able to exercise over those whom they put into 
office. And effectiveness of control hinges largely upon 
such matters as the concentration of responsibility for offi- 

' cial acta, an adequate degree of publicity, and the elimlna- 

' tion of such features as party designations, which serve to 
confuse the issues presented to the voters at the polls. In 
fact, it might almost be laid down as an axiom deducible 
from .\merican municipal experience that the smaller an 
elective body the more thorough its accountability to the 
electorate. If one brushes away the shallow sophistry of 
those who urge the retention of a large city council as a means 
of insuring responsibility to popular sentiment* and regards 
only the outstanding facts in a h&lf-ceutury of American 
municipal history, one sees pretty readily that the supporters 
of the old order arc urging a high premium on mediocrity 
in public office, a continuance of the vice of sectionalism in 
city odminiBtration, and an arrangement under which re- 
sponsibility directs itself to a few political bosses rather than 

I to the whole municipal electorate. 
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2. It offera Co mmission govern m ent, we are often told, is inad equately 
"otTt^iS^ representative : five men^ chosen at large^ cannot repre^ 



■!^*»v« ^ sent the varied interests, political, geogr aphical, racial, an < 
ment. ■ ooonomi cpin Biiy "targe muni clpalh^ if it be true thatin 
^ — -ttoTconduct ofTiis local affairs a voter cannot be adequately 
represented except by one of his own neighborhood, race, 
religion, politics, and business interests, then this criti- 
cism is entirely reasonable. But is this not the reduAio 
ad absurdum of the representative principle? Would not 
a recognition of this doctrine absolutely preclude all chance 
of securing a municipal administration loyal to the best 
interests of the city as a whole, and reduce every issue to a 
m6Ue of sectional and personal prejudices? It has been 
frequently proved that a single official, like the president of 
the nation or the governor of a state or the mayor of a city, 
may more truly represent popular opinion than does a whole 
congress or state legislature or mimicipal council. Popular 
sentiment is not difficult to ascertain when a public officer 
takes the trouble to ascertain it. Five men can do it quite 
as well as fifty, and they are much more likely to try. A 
large council means ward representation, and ward repre- 
sentation means that councilmen with narrowed horizons 
must determine large questions of municipal policy. It does 
not mean, in practice, that all the interests of the elector- 
ate will be represented; on the contrary, it more often 
means that some of the most important interests will have 
little or no chance of representation at all. As a matter of 
plain fact, a large council, with members chosen from wards, 
means that the citizens who are not personally interested 
in ward politics are quite Ukely to be represented in slim 
fashion, if at all, whereas alert poUticians with selfish in- 
terests to serve are sure to be grossly over-represented. 
Large councils can with reasonable certainty be depended 
upon to give adequate representation to one interest and to 
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that only, — the machine of the dominant political party. 
That they secure fair representation for a variety of non- 
political interests is a fiction that haa no existence outside 
of the wardroom. 

" It is almost a maxim that the smaller the b ody th e easier 
can it be reached and influenced." Thus ruos the giet of an 
argument commonly advanced by the opponents of the com- 
mission plan. In other words, it is easier for large public-ser- 
vice corporations, or for the liquor interests, or for the mere 
seekers after loaves and fishes in city administration, to cor^ 
nipt or coerce five councillors than fifty ; hence, there is safety 
in numbers. The trouble with this argument is, however, 
that it rests upon a false presumption. It assumes that sin- 
ister influences exert themselves directly upon the councilman 
one by one, and hence that, where a large council exists, 
the forces of corruption or coercion must deal with a large 
body of men. That this is not the case, however, every one 
who has had anything to do with municipal politics knows 
very well. Large councils are, for the most part, made up 
of men who owe their nomination and election to political 
leaders to whom they are under permanent obUgations and 
from whom they take their orders. A few bosses, sometimes 
a single boss, can control a majority of the council and can 
deliver the necessary votes to any proposition when the 
proper incentive appears. Corporations or contractors who 
wish to get what they are not entitled to have do not ap- 
proach the council through its members one by one; they 
know the ways of the machine too well for tliat. They 
deal with the middleman, — that is to say, with the pohtical 
" leader who controls the votes of councilmen. Accordingly, 
they have to do with perhaps five men, not with fifty, and, 
what ia more, with five men who have power without re- 
■ponsibility, who were not invested with authority by the 
voters and are consequently not accountable to them for 
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the abuse of it. Under commission government, on the 
contrary, a favoivseeking private interest has to deal not 
with a few middlemen who have the votes of others to deliver, 
but with five men who are free to act as they think best and 
who act with the eyes of the voters upon them. A small 
council or commission means concentration of power, but 
it also means centralization of responsibility. A large council 
means an equal concentration of power, but of power that 
too often is not so much in the hands of the councilmen as 
in those of a few outside political bosses who are in a posi- 
tion to dictate what the council shall or shall not do, — men 
who have the power without the responsibility. Centraliza- 
tion of power there will be in any case, and must be if busi- 
ness is to be conducted with promptness and eflBiciency. No 
matter what the frame of city government may be, the domi- 
nating influences are pretty sure to gravitate into the hands 
of a few men. 
Merits of The issue as between a large and a small council hangs, 

bioo.** '^ i^ the main, on the simple question whether these few men 
shall be chosen directly by the voters at large and be di- 
rectly responsible to them, or whether they shall be political 
manipulators without any direct responsibiUty. Phila- 
delphia has a municipal legislature which comprises, in both 
its branches, 132 members ; yet there is no city in the United 
States in which corporate interests, working through a small 
group of political henchmen, have so completely and so 
consistently dominated the city council's attitude upon 
questions of municipal policy. It is not in the size of its 
municipal council that a city may reasonably hope to find 
assurance against malfeasance in the management of its 
affairs, against the bartering away of valuable privileges 
for inadequate returns, against the subordination of the 
pubUc welfare to private avarice. Its safety lies rather in 
the size of the men who compose the council. There is more 
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security in five men of adequate caliber, working in the full I 

glare of publicity and directly accountable to the people of V 

the whole city, than in ten times as many men of the type 
usually found in the ranks of large municipal councils. 

Objections have been urged against commission govern- «. itvioUti 
ment on the ground that it puts into the hands of a single p^'^pi^ oi 
email body of men the power both to appropriate and to spend eovwimert 
pubhc money. Such an arrangement, it is said, and said (rating th» 
truly, violates an established principle of American govern- jng and th 
ment which demands that in the interest of economy and ™^^^ 
honesty these two powers should be lodged in separate hands. ^!^"°' 
In keeping with this dogma, Congress appropriates money 
for the general expenses of national government, but the 
executive disburses the funds so appropriated. The state 
legislatures make appropriations, but the state executives 
apply the funds as directed. Even in the government of the 
New England town it is the local legislature or town-meeting, 
and not the board of selectmen, which makes the annual 
appropriations ; and in the usual type of city administration 
the council grants the funds and the executive officials make 
the actual outlay. 

From this traditional division of powers the commission i» thia a 
system proposes a radical departure. It commits to a sin- uoat 
gle small board the power of fixing the annual tax-rate, of 
appropriating the revenues to the different departments, 
and of supervising the detailed expenditure of the funds so 
apportioned. Novel as this plan is, it is not necessarily 
either dangerous or objectionable on that account. Many 
novel features have come into American governmental methods 
within comparatively recent years, — the Australian ballot, 
for example, civil-ser\ice regulations, direct primaries, the 
initiative, referendum, and recall, public-utilities commissions, 
etc. ; and all have had to meet the cry that they involved 
departure from the time^honored way of doing things in thia 
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country. Moreover, the fusion of appropriating and spend- 
ing powers in the organization of city government is not 
unprecedented. This very principle is at the foundation of 
the English municipal system ; and, as the world knows, it 
has proved in operation neither a source of corruption nor 
an incentive to extravagance. Furthermore, those Ameri- 
can cities which have had the commission form of govern- 
ment for several years find nothing objectionable in this 
blending of the two powers; on the contrary, their ex- 
perience with it seems to indicate that it possesses some 
important advantages over the old plan of separation. It 
appears to inspire greater care in making the appropriations, 
and to promote greater success in keeping within them when 
made. Under its influence commission budgets are, so far 
as recent experience goes, framed with a fairer regard for the 
interests of the whole city than council budgets have usually 
been, and commissions have unquestionably not proved to be 
less capable in handling expenditures than were the uncoor- 
dinated executive boards and officials that formerly had charge 
of such work. The indictment of commission government 
on this score is not supported by experience. It is a 
sentimental objection, worth no more than such objections 
usually are. Ward politicians can, of course, always be 
counted upon to sob over this "departure from time- 
honored American traditions" and "disregard of the wis- 
dom of the Fathers," till one unacquainted with their 
ways might almost be moved to regard the Declaration 
of Independence as a document framed for the self-evi- 
dent purpose of assuring to professional politicians, mainly 
of aUen extraction, an inalienable right to inflict a long 
train of abuses upon the taxpayers of American cities. 
One may add, finally, that even if danger should arise 
from this feature of the commission form of government, 
yet the cities which adopt the system usually provide a 
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means of recalling commissionera, if need be, as an additional 
safeguard against the abuse of power. In this way, as 
Montesquieu suggested, power is made a check to power. 

A much more substantial objection to the commission i 
plan arises from the fact that it practically abolishes the j 
office of mayor, that it does not provide an apex for the ' 
pyramid of local administration. Now, the mayoralty is a '^ 
post that has established a fair tradition in America, and 
there is a rational function for it to perform. It stands in 
the public imagination as the one municipal office in 
which all administrative responsibility can be centralized. 
To lodge all such power and responsibility in the hands of five 
men is better than to put it in the hands of fifty ; but to place 
most of it in the bands of one man, duly surrounded by the 
necessary safeguards, is better still. Nearly all the argu- 
ments that can be advanced in favor of the five-headed exec- 
utive can be urged with greater cogency for the policy of 
concentrating all final powers of an administrative character 
in the mayor alone. The small council or commission with- 
out a mayor is apt to act like a machine without a balance- 
wheel. If it is desirable to follow the oft-quoted example of 
private business organizations, let it be borne in mind that, 
although all large and successful business corporations 
are in theory managed by boards of directors, the actual 
power and responsibility rest almost invariably in the hands 
of their chief.' 

As is too frequently the practice of whose who stand GoMn 
sponsors for reform, the advocates of commission govern- 
ment have in all probability promised more than their plan 
can permanently achieve, II is true that the new adminis- 

■ Thu iiiaa hM pmvod to he a aUrtin; point for the new dty-muut" 
pUm nhiob minui to itioiiro a Knuvter co&centntioD of kdminiitrktivv ra »p oi^ 
■ililllty Ibu) the oommiarion plan itMlf permits. Beclnni&ft in Stumton, 
Virgiaift. lite new pUa hu iprvul rapldl;, 8w btdow. oh. xv. 
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trations have set about redeeming their promisee in encourag- 
ing fashion ; but a new broom sweeps clean, and in most of the 
cities which have adopted the commission arrangements the 
need of general municipal housecleaning was such as to show 
at once the effect of even a slight use of the cleansing appa- 
ratus. To hope that this or any other syBtem will prove a 
self-executing instrument of civic righteousness is, however, 
to avow an optimism which betokens little knowledge of man 
as a political animal. On the other hand, even though the 
great simplification of municipal machinery which the 
commission system of city government carries with it may 
not quite eliminate inefficiency, it will at least disclose the 
shoulders upon which the onus of incompetence should lie. 
It will not extirpate the vice of partisanship from mimicipaP 
elections, or put the independent candidate lor fiubfit 
office upon an equal footing with the man who has an or- 
ganized interest behind him. Under this S3rstem, as under 
any other plan of democratic government, the advantage 
will rest with the candidate who brings to bear upon the issue 
at the polls an aggressive organization and a fatted wallet. 
But it will at least afford independence and purely personal 
qualifications a fighting chance, which is more than they have 
had under the old municipal system. The commission 
plan, moreover, links itself easily with a dozen features that 
promise improvement in various branches of municipal 
administration, such as nomination by non-partisan prima- 
ries or by petition, the short ballot without party designa- 
tions, the abolition of ward representation, preferential 
voting, the merit system of appointment and promotion, 
the extirpation of patronage, publicity in all official business, 
uniform city accounting, and the concentration of responsi- 
bility for injudicious expenditures of public money. It at 
least promises a frame of city government which the average 
voter can understand ; and a government that is to be re- 
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sponsible to the people must first of all be intelligible to 
them. However the commission propaganda may develop 
in future years, it has at least rendered a real service in 
directing public attention to the most urgent need of the 
Americea municipal system, — the simplification of a ma- 
chine which is far too complex for the work that it has to 
do. As a protest against the old municipal regime it has 
been effective ; as a policy it has, despite incidental short- 
comings, fulfilled much of what its sponsors have claimed 
for it. 

RsPEaxNCES 

TheoDtpntof punptilet and periodioftl literatiirenl&tiiiKto the gown* 
Di«nt (rf cities bj elective commissioDS has been very large during the 
Uat five or six years. By far the greater part of it, however, is of little or 
no service to serious students of municipal problems; for it representa no 
more than the expressions of partisan opinion, based in the m^D either on 
inadequate data or on no data at all. For what it is worth, this material 
may be found listed in the bibliographies appended to the books mentioned 
in the next paragraph. 

Three useful rooni^ntptu on the general subject of oonunission govectt*' J 
ment, two volumes of selerled readings bearing on the history and world' 
of the system, and one collection of commission charters have, howevert 
appeared from the press vdthin the last two years. E. S. Bradford'* 
Commi**ion Qottmmtnl in Amrriean Citie* (New York, 1911) is a caroful 
Uialynsof the plan and of what it has accomplished. Dr. F. H. MacOrrgor's 
CUv Gonernment by Commisnon (Madisoo, 1911) is a leas elaborate, but a 
WoU-executed, study ; and J. J. Hamilton's Drthrottrmtnt o/ Iht Citji Bon 
(New York. 1910, and issued in 1911 under the title of Gavrrnmrnt by 
Commianon) oontuos a stat«mcnt of what the author believe* to be the 
administrative miracl«« wrought hy the rommission system in Des Moiotw, 
A volume of ScUeU4 ArticUt on Ihr Commiiiion Plan of Municipal Goirrn. 
m«ia Ced. E. C. Robbins. Minneapolis, IflO!l).»nd another entitled Cily 
QtniemmeTU hy Committion (ed. C, R, Woodruff, Nt<w York, 1911), conia 
disonsmons on several phases of tbo Bubj«ct reprinted from the procoml- ' 
iogi of various civic societies, from magazines, and from the columns vtm 
n«wflpa|>ers. In the AnnaU of Ihe American Aeadrmu <4 Political e 
Social Scitnfr for Novrrabrr. 1911. thm> are scvpial excellent paper* 
oa the workings of I'ommiKsion goveminent in difffjvnt parts of iho 
UniOD. ProfMHor C. A. Beard's Oigrit of Sfiort BalliA Chartfrt (New 
York, 1911) inclndas all the morv importaiil oommiaaion oharten ibui 
far aduplad. 
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Official flgurw in regard to wliat the oommiflsion fonn of foronimeiit 
htm actually accomplished are both scanty and of little senrioe. The 
reirul<^ reports issued by cities since the installation of the new adminis- 
trative machinery are on the whole excellent^ and some of them are 
models of their kind ; but the reorganization of departments* and the 
greatly altered methods of municipal bookkeeping which have come into 
being with the new framework of government, make it very diffieolt to 
determine just what any city has gained in its passage from the old r§gime 
to the new. 

In 1916 the United States Bureau of the Census issued a report ooQtain- 
ing significant data on the relative expenditures, debt-inoreaaet, eto., of 
some selected cities having the commission form of government as oomp 
pared with those of some typical municipalities which have remained under 
the old frame of administration. For further references to disoosdona of 
what the commission plan has actually accomplished, the reader may be 
referred to the Bibliography of Municipal OovemmmU (ed. W. B. Munro, 
Cambridge, 1915), especially pp. 101-103. 
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A RABiCAii departure from the principle of separation of Du«et 
powers in local government, as outlined in the preceding j - " 
chapter, is not the only noteworthy feature of political 
development in American cities during the last decade. 
Closely connected with it has been a movement which aims to | 
provide the cities with machinery whereby local legislation I 
can be carried to enactment directly by the voters, without 
the interposition of any representative body , This machinery 
of direct legislation consists of the initiative and the manda- 
tory referendum. 

By the initiativ e is mean t the right of a definite percentage i 
of the voters in any municipality to propose charter amend- 
ments or ordinances, and to require that these shall be sub- | 
"mitted to the people at either a regular or a special electi^nT 
If such a proposal obtains at the polling a majority of the 
votes actually recorded upon it, it becomes effective. By the 
mandatory referendum (or the protest, as it is sometimes 
called) is meant the right of a stated proportion of the 
voters to demand that any ordinan c e passed by the city 
council shall te witKKeld from going mto force unt il the 
opinion of the voters can be expressed upon it at a regular or A 
a special election.' It is, accordingly, a species of popular 

* Tlw rrferendum Bometimes t*kM k more ■triim^'Dt rorm. i-t. ooe aikdw 
vUob aMunirtia (cUafly obartM' vncndmeiitc) miut in all oaMi be iub- 
mitt«dtatho votars. trbnther petitioned for or not. ForaralldiKUinionof 
definition* and ol vari&tionu in Lho mm of tbwe t«naB, we E. P. Obwboltuv'a 
Bitftr*»dum, Initiativt, and RttaU in AtMnca (new «d., N«w York, 1BU>, 

«lu. ix., nr.-XT. 
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veto. If a majority of the vote polled upon such an ordmance 
is in the negative^ the ordinance does not go into effect. 
Reasonifor The rapidity with which these so-termed newer agencies 
mwit oT^^^ of democracy have been taken into use by cities throughout 
ii^Megia- ^^^ United States is one of the most significant political 
methods. phenomena of this generation; for, however opinions may 
differ as to the merits and defects of direct legislation or as 
to its compatibility with representative govemmenti it is 
at all events not to be denied that the initiative and referen- 
dum have already gained a remarkable grip upon the public 
confidence throughout large sections of the coimtiy. For 
this growth in popular favor a twofold reason may be 
assigned. Ii LJhe first place^ it j s an omen of a declining 
faith in the integrity and good judgment of elective law- 
makers.^ The quality of the men who make the ordinances 
in American cities, including ordinances which carry appro- 
priations and grant public privileges, has steadily declined 
Decline in during the last half-century. Some of the reasons for this 
ifre^BMnt- deterioration have already been discussed in a general 
itivee. wsLy, but the fundamental causes are too complex to per- 
mit any statement of them in concise form. At any rate, 
the symptoms of decline are too obvious to require any 
testimony in regard to their existence ; the public has be- 
come only too well aware of the fact that the men who secure 
election to the councils of American cities cannot nowadays bg . 
trusted to exercise final authority in matters of local legis- 
lation. Instead, however, of adopting measures calculated 
to remedy tRis trouble at its exact location by improving the 
caliber of eouneilmen, a hundred or more cities have had re- 
sort to the more drastic step of taking away from these 
officials their final ordinance powers. In other words, they 

^ For a discussion of this feature, see the instruotive ohapter on "The 
Decline of Lesrislatures ** in E. L. Oodkin*i Unforeseen Tendencies oj 
Democracy (Boston, 1898). 
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are trying to secure proper administration of a trust, not bv/ 
changing the trustees, but by reducing the powers wUciUhe 
trustees may exercise. 

In the second place, the representatives of the people have xh* u 
themselves fostered the popularity of the referendum by diin.'d 
training the voters in its use. Both the state legislature and !f-^[^^^ 
the city council have had to do their work of legislation 
under serious handicaps. Apart from their deficient per- 
sonnel, they have had to contend with a system of organiza- I 
tion and procedure which almost absolutely precludes satis- I 
factory results in the enactment of laws and ordinances. To I 
be a smooth-working and effective ordinance-making body, J 
a city council must have both leadershjp^rid^ck'arly defined 
powers; but in most cases it has_neither. Consequently, 
there is opportunity for ghflt ructJon, intrig uery, and all 
manner of log-rolling tactics ; irrelevant issues are liable to 
be dragged into matters under consideration ; and council- 
men often find that the only way to avoid antagonizing some 
important section of the electorate is to turn the whole matter 
over to the voters for their decision. In both state and 
city the referendum has thus become an expedient for the 
evasion of responsibility by those legislators whose first care 
is for their own political futures. At first a verj' exceptional 
procedure, the practice of passing bills and ordinances with 
a referendum clause attached has become a sort of line of least 
resistance in the solution of difficult legislative problems.' 
Thcvqt^rs haye_beeii taught-to behove that they algae can. 
settle such mattere satisfactorily ; and, having had thja 
CunctlDnThtrusted to them as a matter of policy, they have 
come to demand it aa a rights 

Despite a prevalent impression to the contrary, direct orieni 

thfiait 
' A Kood lurvey of Uut optiunal refermulum nuy be foonil in E. P, Ober- f^g, 
boltnn-'* Rtfmtdtm, tnittoiipe, and RttoU \n Amtriea (New Yoric, IBll), 
eh.viU. 
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legislation is not new either in principle or in practice. 
The initiative and referendum are new names for very old 
institutions ; f or, so far as there was legislation at all in early 
democracies, it was direct legislation. As agencies of law- 
making, both features have existed in Switzerland for a 
long time; and even in America they are, as applied to 
constitutional matters, among the oldest of indigenous in- 
stitutions. As early as 1777 the first constitution'bf the state 
of Geor pa gave the people the exclusive rifi;ht to propose 
constitutional amen dments [ and other eighteenth-century 
frames of government, including those .of- JMassachusetts. 
Pennsylvania, and New Hampshire^ established a sort of po- 
tential initiative by reserving to the people the nght to ^ve 
instructions to their representatives. . --Mafis achuseys used 
the referendum in the adoption of her first constitution in 
1780, and before long the practice of ratifying constitutions 
and constitutional amendments in this way became almost 
universal throughout the country. But even yet its use 
is not everywher e ynanHRtfOr^ as regards constitutional 
changes, for three states of the Union have altered their 
constitutions without popular approval within the last two 
decades.^ 

The use of the referendum as part of the machinery of 
ordinary, as distinguished from organic, law-making also 
began at a comparatively early datejn A meri c an history . In 
1 825 t he legislature of Maryland submitted to the voters of 
that state a law providing for the establishment of free 
primary schools, and made the measure operative as soon 
as the electors should have pronounced their approval of 
it. Other states followed the example, till in the course of 



1 South Carolina in 1895, Delaware in 1807, and Virginia in 1902. 
The best aocount of the development of the oonstitutional referendum 
is that given in W. F. Dodd*8 Revition and Amendment of State Conetittk- 
Hons (Baltimore, 1910). 
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time it became the practice to insert in state constitutions a 
provision requiring legislatures to submit to the people all 
matters that came within certain categories, as, for instance, 
changes in the location of the state capital, alterations 
in the suffrage requirements, measures pledging the credit 
of the state, and modifications in the system of taxation. 
Such classes of matters upon which the will of the electorate 
must be ascertained before new laws affecting them can go 
into force have steadily increased, until in some states they 
embrace a wide range of important subjects.' 

From the states the referendum passed to use in the cities. AppUt 
Local antagonism to the practice of legislative interference 
with city affairs led to the insertion in state constitutions of 
various provisions forbidding changes in city charters with- 
out the approval of the voters in the municipalities concerned ; 
and even when such provisions were not put into the con- 
stitutions, it nevertheless became customary for legislatures 
to submit city charters to popular vote before enacting 
them into law. In due course the list of matters to which 
this policy applied was extended to include not only charters, 
but also many other matters of general municipal policy. 
When state laws provided changes in municipal boundaries, 
or changed the legal status of a municipality, or authorined 
the issue of bonds on the credit of the city, or gave some 
public-service corporation a franchise, it came to be the 
practice of the legislature to attach to such measure a clause 
providing for its reference to the municipal voters before 
it shouUl become operative. The adoption of the local- 
option policy in regard to the sale of intoxicants also earned 
with it a large extension of the custom of submitting ques- 
tions of local importance to the voters of the municipalities 

' Tha cotim U*t aimy be found in F. J. Sttnuon'* Frdtral and Sial* 
Contiautiofu oS Out United Slaiu (BMton, lOOS), ecpeouJIy pp. 379-283, 
Hl-SSQ. 
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for their decision.^ It has come to pass, accordingly, that in 
many states the municipal voters look upon their privilege 
of deciding such matters as a sort of inalienable right ; and 
in some jurisdictions it is actually a right, guaranteed to 
them by provisions in the state constitution. 
Eariy uaes The use of the initiative in the process of ordinary l^isla- 
^timtive. ^i^^ ^d ^^^ come Until the referendum had gained a firm 
footing. Although recognized as a method of changing con- 
stitutions; it was rarely used in this domain. In the making 
of ordinary laws, however, a field in which it never had overt 
recognition imtil recent years, it was employed somewhat 
more commonly ; for the initiative sometimes afforded the 
only agency through which a certain type of laws could be 
secured. When, for example, a state constitution prohibited 
the legislature from enacting special laws for individual 
cities, there seemed to be only two ways of providing munici- 
paUties with charters. One was to enact a general law 
appl}ring to all cities of whatever size, a system open to 
grave practical objections. The other was to provide by 
general statute that each city might, under proper safeguards, 
propose and adopt its own charter. This plan, commonly 
known as the home-rule charter system, brought the initiative 
into real activity; for it proceeded on the principle that 
a certain number of registered voters should by means of a 
petition take the first official step toward the enactment of 
a city's organic law.* The adoption of the home-rule charter 
system by Missouri in 1875 may, therefore, be said to have 
brought the initiative directly to the front as an agency of 
ordinary local legislation. The first establishment of the 
institution on a state-wide basis, however, came in South 



»• 



> See the chapter on "The Referendum on Local Option Liquor Laws 
In E. P. Oberholtzer's Referendum, Initi<Ui9et and Recoil in America (New 
York, 1911). 

* See above, pp. 61-72. 
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Dakota during 1$9S; and since that time it has gained 
recognition in many other states of the UmoD.' 

Hand in hand with the spread of direct-legislation Rdatiaa 
proviaiona in these various states has gone the acceptance 
of similar arrangements in a large number of American "'^"^ 
citi^, where the movement haa gained impetus from the 
propaganda for the simplification of municipal macliineiy. 
The spread of commission government, for example, has 
given the initiative and referendum much of their vogue so 
far as the field of local administration is concerned. To 
be more exact, one should perhaps say that each movement 
has helped the other. A system of city government by a 
small commission appeared, when it was first proposed, 
to possess large possibilities of danger through concentration 
of final powers in a very few hands ; and it probably would 
not have secured approval In so many cities if no departure 
had been made from the original Galveston type. But the 
sponsors of the commission plan put forward the initiative, 
referendum, and recall as instruments whereby the policy of 
lodging great powers in a small board could be safeguarded 
against possibility of abuse. The Des Moines scheme, 
which has been followed by most cities, is simply the Gal- 
veston plan plus the initiative, referendum, and recall, to- 
gether with non-partisan methods of nomination. The 
' commission plan thus gave direct legislation a good deal of 
momentum in the realm of city government ; for of the 
nearly four hundred cities that have adopted it the majority 
have accepted direct legislation provisions as well. 

Charter provisions concerning the initiative and referen- 

'Utah. ISm): Orason. 1902; Montaak. 1906; OkUhonu. 1907; 

I MaiDo. I»0S; MiMouri. 1900; Arluui«M Md Cohindo. lOIO; Ariiorui. 

Now MnxiiK). luicl CftUruraiK. 1911 ; OUo. Nebnaln. Idfthu. WaahinKtoB. 

I ud Novada in 1012; MirhigM in 1913; NorUi OnkoU in 1014: ud 

1 M«rylaDd <r«f«iuudutu only) in 1915. 
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The m»- dum differ from city to city as to details, but their general 
d5J^7 ""' purport is everywhere much the same. They give the voters 
iD^ei?'* ^^ ^ ^^*y *^^ right, by means of a petition bearing a stated 
quota of signatures, to propose any ordinance or other local 
measure which comes within the charter jurisdiction of the 
municipality. The number of signatures varies from ten to 
twenty-five per cent of the total electorate, but in some cities 
the requirement is expressed in fixed terms and not as a 
percentage.^ These petitions are filed with some designated 
municipal officer, usually the city clerk, who examines the 
signatures and certifies that the number is or is not adequate. 
Thereupon the proposal set forth in the petition is submitted 
to the voters of the city either at the next regular election 
or at a special one called for the purpose. The general 
practice is to submit such measures at the regular election, 
if there is to be one before long ; but if no regular polling is 
scheduled for several months from the date at which a peti- 
tion is presented, a special election is usually provided for. 
To become operative, the measure must usually receive a 
majority of the votes polled upon the question, not a majority 
of the votes cast in general. This is because, at regular 
elections, the number of votes cast for candidates is usually 
much larger than the number recorded upon any question 
submitted to the electorate ; hence, to require a majority of 
the general polled vote would be to put the affirmative of 
any specific proposal at a serious disadvantage. 
Theprotert. So, too, with provisions in city charters relative to the 
protest, or referendum.* It is usually arranged that no 



Initiative 
elections. 



^ In Memphis, Tennessee, the petition must be sifi^ied by 500 voters. A 
table showing the percentage requirements in fifty cities is printed in 
E. S. Bradford*s Commission OovernmerU in American Cities (New York, 
1911), 223-233. 

' The exact provisions, as they appear in the charters of a large number 
of cities, are given in C. A. Beard'i Digest of Short BaUot Charters (New 
York, 1911). 
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ordinance or resolution of the city council (or commission) 
shall go into efiFect for a certain period after it6 enactment. 
Meanwhile a designated percentage of the voters may peti- 
tion to have the measure submitted at the polls ; and, if the 
petition is found to comply with the requirements, it is 
brought forward at either a regular or a special election. 
The number of petitioners necessary in the case of routine 
ordinances ranges from ten to twenty-five per cent of the 
whole electorate; but for ordinances that grant franchise 
privileges or authorize the issue of bonds a different require- 
ment is frequently provided. Sometimes a smaller percentage 
of signatures is stipulated ; or a charter may even require 
that such ordinances shall go before the voters without the 
filing of any petition, — in other words, that a referendum oa 
8Uch matters shall be compulsory. In any case, if the 
voters pronounce by a majority against an ordinance, it 
does not go into effect. 

Both the Initiative and the referendum have been freely Actual « 
employed during the last half-dozen years by several of those , *" 
cities in which charter provisions have made their use "^""^ 
possible. Portland, Oregon, began in 1909 by referring 
thirty-five questions to its voters ; Denver, Colorado, 
followed in 1910 with twenty-one; and during the last six 
years many other cities have joined the list, each submitting 
from two to twenty projects at the annual election. Subjects 
of every sort are brought forward, from important charter 
amendments to matters so trivial that they seem hardly 
worthy of regulation by special ordinance.' Sometimea the 
question is so simple and so plainly worded that it calls for do 
special knowledge on the part of the voters. In other cases i 
it deals with so complicated a problem and is worded so 

* In PoDlUe, MirtUKan. Tor fotunplo. the voters wvra, in Idll, mImj 
to doeida wfatttbcr bicycle ridlnc ibonld be permitted upon the eity't 
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trickily that it presents a very difficult task to the voter 
who has not an intimate acquaintance with the exact facts 
of the situation. It is extremely hard to judge from a mere 
reading of such baUots just how important are the matters 
printed upon them. Many of the questions certainly do 
not appear on their face to deal with any broad questions of 
municipal policy ; but interpreted in the light of local condi- 
tions they may be of much greater accoimt than they seem 
to be.* 
Dataitiu Notwithstanding the freedom with which the initiative 

for fcenmu- ^^^ referendum have been called into action by many cities 
Mtion. during the last few years, it is not yet safe to make very 
broad predictions from the data at hand.* The tendencies 
shown by voters at a time when a system is new to them are 
not always the ones which become permanently established. 
Discussions concerning the merits and defects of direct 
legislation are still largely empirical, and must continue to be 
so for some time to come, at least imtil the system has been 
in operation long enough to create some definite traditions. 
With an insufficient body of data to work upon, it is 
only natural that current ideas as to the future of direct 
legislation and its reaction upon the representative system 
should differ widely; in fact, there is probably no topic 

^ A careful study of the questions submitted at the Portland eleotion 
of June, 1911, is embodied in Professor O. H. Haynes's article on *' People's 
Rule in Municipal Affairs ** in PolUical Science Quarterly, XXVI. 432-442 
(September, 1911). 

* A list of over 100 questions submitted to the voters of twenty Ameri- 
can cities during the last six years shows that a large proportion of the 
measures proposed by the initiative deal with changes in the general 
structure of municipal government or with franchises. Other questions 
in the list concern such matters as the widening of a street, the rebuilding 
of a bridge, the use of direct primaries, the adoption of a new system of 
assessing real estate, the publication of the city's financial reports, the 
placing of the city collector under bonds, the relaxation of a rule forbidding 
city officials to take municipal contracts, the increase of an appropriation 
for street-paving, the building of a oity ball, and the fixing of work houn 
for oity employee!. 
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of present-day political discussion in regard to which differ- 
ences of opinion are more marked, even though characterized 
by entire sincerity on both sides.' One reason for this is 
that the direct-legislation propaganda embodies not only a 
policy but a protest. It is in this latter capacity, indeed, 
that it makes its strongest appeal in certain quarters ; for it 
begins with the assertion that the present machinery of legis- 
lation is inadequate and cannot be made satisfactory other 
than by a root-and-branch reform.' This is a proposition 
which at once challenges dissent ; for there are many who be- 
lieve that ordinance-making by city councils and law-making 
by legislatures have not by any means deteriorated to a 
point that calls for the appHcation of drastic remedies. 

That widespread dissatisfaction with the ordinary methods The eo 
of legislation exists in every part of the United States is ^i^^^ 
scarcely a matter for serious doubt. In the larger cities ''""'' ' 
more especially the inefficiency of municipal councils in deal- 
ing with the simple problems of legislation which come 
before them is so generally acknowledged as to make men 
marvel that it should have been tolerated so long. The 
only reason why it was tolerated for so many years is be- 
cause public opinion permitted itself to be dominated by a 
faith in formulas, and hence accepted such features as 
the separation of legislative from administrative functions, 
the bicameral council, the ward system, the party designa- 
tion on municipal ballots, and many other demoralizing 
arrangements as inevitable incidents of any system of city 
government. During the last ten years, however, popular 

■C/., for instance, E. P. Oberbolleer'a I nUiativa, Rtftmdum, and ReeaU 
w Aintrica (Nev York, 1911), and D. F. WJIoox'a Conrrnniral ftp AH tKt 
pHtpU (New York, 1913). 

* Bh, for (ounpUi, the •dttma of I>ruHi(l«iit Woodruw WiboB ao "The 
Imum of Reform." print«d in the volamo of Mtlnrtnl artinlM MiUUad The 
Inlhalit. Stftrvadum, and £cc«U (ed. W. B. Monro, K«w Tork, 1B12), 
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interest in municipal affairs has been growing more active 
and more discriminating. It is coming to be intolerant of old 
formulas and impatient of slow-working reforms. The 
public temper has reached the point of insisting that the 
means shall be adjusted to the end^ and it seems to care little 
whether these means are orthodox or not. For the most part 
it finds the old machinery inadequate for the effective expres- 
sion of the new consensus^ and the result is an impatient 
demand for channels through which popular sovereignty 
may fully and directly assert itself. When a considerable 
element among the voters assimies this attitude^ it is idle to 
argue that for the flaws of representative democracy the 
people are themselves in the last resort to blame. As a 
syllogism of political science that is true enough ; but as a 
matter of fact it is no more true than is the maxim of prac- 
tical politics that the voters will never blame themselves 
for a failure to get what they desire. 
Popular Public interest in what is going on at the city hall having 

^"^^ oW become much more active in every American municipality 
machinery, during the last f ew years, the shortcomings of the old munici- 
pal system have been more apparent, and the electorate has 
in many cases awakened to the fact that it has been tolerating 
a mere travesty of popular government. Conditions which 
have been shown to exist in dozens of municipalities afford 
abundant evidence that the people have not been actually 
in control of their local representatives, and have not been 
getting from them the service that representatives are 
supposed to supply. The absolute domination of many 
city councils by organized interests, whether political or eco- 
nomic, has been established beyond the slightest reasonable 
doubt. It would, indeed, be a matter for some surprise if 
the situation had turned out otherwise. Under a system 
which for so long a period permitted councilmen to be nomi- 
nated in party caucuses and elected by wards on ballots de- 
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signed at every turn to mislead the voters, there was no good 
reason for expecting any better type of councilman than the 
sort which most cities obtained. And since these council- 
men and other elective officers of city government were set 
to do their work under a procedure which rendered all real 
localization of responsibiUty impossible and precluded all 
opportunity for the development of eflfective leadership, the 
actual democracy of city government very naturally became, 
in perhaps the majority of American cities, little more than 
a pleasant fiction. The real work of framing ordinances came 
to be performed at the party headquarters, or at clandestine 
conferences between a few poUtical leaders and the represent- 
atives of public-service corporations, rather than by the 
council as a whole.' 

The specific remedies for thia Edtuation were long ago Tbemlt 
pointed' buf by studentslaf municipal'g^mTnmept, but only ^^^ 
miTuRlhelast ten or twelve years have their reiterated pro- 
tests been able to make much impression upon the public 
mind. For many years even the plea for the abolition of 
party designations upon the municipal ballot came as a voice 
crying in the wilderness. It is, in fact, only since about 1900 
that whole-hearted attempts have been made to clear the 
representative system of the various clogs which have im- 
peded its proper working; and it is only within the last half- 
dozen years that representative democracy has had a fair 
and free trial in any large city of the United States. The 
reduction of municipal councils in size, the use of non-partisan 
Domination methods, the introduction of the short ballot 
without party designations, the simplification of councQ 
procedure, — all these features are essential to popular 
control of municipal legislatures; yet cities that possees 
charters embodying all of them are still in the minorily. 

' Many speeiflo initenoea illuiitrstinic this aitiution tn fivcn in F. C. 
Bowo'i TU Ciiy. Ike ttopt oj Democracy (New York. 1006), cb. rL 
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Where these features have gained recognition^ the results 
have been sufficient to warrant the hope that most of the 
unresponsiveness to pubUc opinion which has characterised 
municipal government in this country can be eradicated 
without recourse to direct legislation. But piecemeal reform 
takes time and requires patience^ more of both, perhaps, 
than the voters of many cities seem in their present temper 
ready to supply. In the last analysis, the movement for 
installing the initiative and referendum as normal agencies of 
local legislation is an evidence of growing pubUc impatience 
with all measures of municipal reform which come in homoeo- 
pathic doses. In this respect public opinion seems to have 
moved forward more rapidly during the last fifteen years 
than it did during the preceding fifty. 
Arsumenta The first argument in favor of direct legislation rests, 
[^J[i2S[tbn. accordingly, upon the allegation that existing methods of 
framing municipal policy secure imsatisfactory results; 
that representatives do not and cannot under present 
arrangements represent the wishes of those who go through 
the form of electing them ; and that this situation is not 
likely to be fundamentally altered save by piercing the vitals 

1. Repre- of the old systcm. To make representative democracy 
government fulfil its profcsscd fuuctious, it is Urged, the electorate 
^de*^*^ should use the weapons which direct democracy supplies, 
efficient gu^ the spousors of the initiative and referendum do not rest 

without it. ^ * 

their whole case, or even a large part of it, upon this line 
of argument. They go much farther, by claiming for their 
proposals many positive merits which do not connect 
themselves with the faults of a purely representative system. 

2. Educa- They lay stress, for instance, upon the educative value of 
©nt.^ " direct-legislation machinery. By means of initiative peti- 
tions, they tell us, a spirit of legislative enterprise is pro- 
moted among the voters ; men are encouraged to formulate 
projects of their own, and to discuss the projects of others 
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as soon as they are broached. Proposals emanating from 1 
any quarter are sure to get their due share of public J 
attention, and a fair hearing as well. If the city's interests 
often suffer from the apathy of all but the professional politi- 
cians, if the great body of municipal voters display Utile inter- 
est in the making of ordinances or the granting of franchisee 
or the incurring of indebtedness, this state of things has been 
brought about, we are told, by the feeling of utter helplee 
which the workings of the old system have ingrained in thi 
public mind. 

To some extent, at least, this line of reasoning leads to a An 
proposition that can adduce much evidence in its behalf, eatio 
Without doubt the enhghtened element in the citizenship of 
many municipahties is to-day denuded of all interest io 
city adminiBtration through sheer discouragement. PubUc- 
spirited men have so often endeavored lo make their reason- 
able projects materialize into action, they have bo often 
been able to demonstrate that popular sentiment is with 
them, and yet have so regularly failed to make any sul 
Btantial headway against well-intrenched politicians, thai 
many of them the country over have withdrawn in disgust 
from all participation in the affairs of their own communi- 
ties, thereby abandoning the field to those who are of all ele- 
ments in the electorate the least prolific of progressive ideas. 
It may be suggested that those who thus quit the arena 
are deficient in civic patriotism ; but, even if that charge 
be true, it does not offer any solution of the problem. 
One can hardly expect to turn the indifference of any elec- 
toral element into active interest by taunting it with a lack 
of fighting spirit when it declines to wage political warfare 
upon grossly unequal terms. Men as a rule put forth ideaaj, 
and come out actively in support of them, only when 
is a chance that these ideas may some day be carried 
fruition. Such chance, it is claimed, the miuhiocry 
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direct legislation guarantees. Political thought and discus* 
sion can be stimulated among all classes by the assurance 
that any public project; whatever its naturei can be sentenced 
to oblivion only by the direct verdict of the people. The 
way to get the voter interested in measures^ we are told, is to 
ask for his opinion upon measures^ not for his opinion upon 
men. The way to stimulate him to active participation 
in the framing of municipal policy is to submit all important 
proposals to him in person, and not to some one who merely 
holds his proxy. The way to educate him in political 
science is to give him tasks which cannot be performed 
properly without knowledge. The educative value of the 
ordinary ballot; where the suffrage has been granted to all, 
has been so fully demonstrated both in America and elsewhere 
that it is nowadays rarely questioned. To enhance this 
value by making the ballot a more comprehensive political 
catechism is what the friends of direct legislation are now 
trying to do. At all events^ they urge^ the initiative and 
referendum are agencies through which the voter can be made 
to realize that he is a sovereign in fact as well as in name, 
that his responsibility is ultimate and cannot be shifted, 
and that there are no concealed obstacles to the progress of 
any proposal which he may wish to put forth as his own.* 
How pub- In harmony with the stress laid upon the educative value 
loured. of direct democracy, some of the states and cities which have 
adopted the initiative and referendum provide for the print- 
ing and distribution of information in regard to the various 
questions submitted to the voter upon his ballot. This 
information is issued in pamphlet form, and precautions are 
taken to insure the publication of arguments both for and 

^ For a full disousdon of this feature, see the paper on " Direct Legiil*- 
tion '' by Professor L. J. Johnson, printed in the volume of selected articles 
entitled The IniticUive^ Rrferendum, and Recall (ed. W. B. Monro, New 
York, 1912), ch. vi. 
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against the projected measure, equal space being altoved 
to advocates and opponents. A copy of the pamphlet, 
which thus becomes a symposium of views, is mailed to every 
enrolled voter, in the expectation that he will give it study I 
and thereby put himself in a position to render an intelligent 
verdict at the polls. In addition to these official pamphlets 
and supplementary to them, various city organizations, 
such as good government associations or voters' leagues, 
put forth literature on their own behalf with a view to giving J 
the voter additional guidance.' Through these various , 
channels much information concerning the measures to be 
submitted at the polls is literally forced upon the voters. 
It is of course not improbable that, notwithstanding all 
this pamphleteering, a great many of them will remain un- 
informed through sheer inertia ; yet it will hardly be denied 
that the majority of those who constitute the electorate are 
likely to know more about mooted questions of public policy 1 
if they are provided with all this controversial literature ' 
than if they had no such facilities at all. There ought to 
be no doubt in the minds of those who have watched the 
workings of direct legislation in Western cities during the 
lost few years that this system docs foster public interest 
in even the details of legislative projects ; and such public 
interest cannot be without some educative value. But 
whether this interest will wane as the system loses its novelty, 
and whether it, after all. achieves its real end by equipping 
the voters with information which they can and do use 
profitably, are questions that cannot be fairly answered 
at this stage of experience with the new machinery. 

It is sometimes urged that the use of direct methods of s. it 

' A good exsnplfl of thin type of poUtinJ litonture — k oinsul&r iacuM < 
by Um T«sp«j-cn' LMCUti of PortLukd. Orafon. for the oUy deotion of ' 
Jm*. 1000 — b raiiriatMl in tiu ProcMdingt of tlw Nkttoiutl MuaidpU 
« (or 190O. pp. 320-326. 
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legislation would increase popular respect for the law. One 
reason why people often manifest a deficient r^ard for rules 
of conduct prescribed either by statute or by ordinance may 
be found in the fact that many of such regulations do not 
have the force of pubUc opinion behind them, but have been 
framed in the interest of some influential class among the 
electorate. When this is the case, it is very difficult to en- 
force such rules properly. The close and necessary relation 
between law and public opinion in all well-ordered com- 
munities is something not to be gainsaid; it is, therefore^ 
indispensable that popular sympathy should be clearly in 
line with the spirit of an enactment if the efficient adminis- 
tration of it is to be insured. Measures put upon the 
statute-book by means of the initiative and referendum 
would, of course, bear on their face the stamp of specific public 
indorsement, and from this very fact, it is contended, might 
be more willingly observed by the people. Respect for the 
law has also suffered somewhat by reason of the fact that so 
many measures enacted in the ordinary way bear ample testi- 
mony to the bad faith of those who were ostensibly respon- 
sible for their passage. The prevalence of the so-termed 
" jokers,'' or cunning verbal contrivances for defeating the 
professed purpose of a law, has created a general impression 
that legislators are too much given to the chicanery of taking 
away with the left hand what they have just given with the 
right. Measures proposed by initiative petition may some- 
times be crude, it is admitted ; but they may at least be 
trusted for their frankness and good faith. On this point it 
is interesting to compare the laws that have been adopted 
during the last few years under the new system with corre- 
sponding measures earlier enacted by the legislature. Those 
►if not ^^^ *^^® ^^® trouble to make this comparison will readily 
Buit in ill- discover that, for clearness of phraseology, conciseness, and 

awn 

fttutet. general conformance to the accepted rules of legal drafting, 
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the products of direct legislation are almost uniformly su- 
perior to those obtained through the ordinary channels of 
representative law-making.' It has been too frequently 
taken for granted that proposab which originate with the 
voters will be put into shape for the ballot by amateurs in 
the art of legal phrasing. It would probably be more in 
keeping with the fact, however, to say that this is just what 
happens in the case of most measures which originate in 
representative bodies. The councilman or the council 
committee that undertakes to frame an ordinance will with 
reasonable certainty make a botch of the task. Prudent 
councilmen seek the expert aid of the city's law department 
in such matters; and those who are interested in securing 
the popular adoption of measures initiated by petition take 
similar precautions. The chief difference seems to be that 
the legal skill employed in the latter case is superior to that 
commonly found in a city solicitor's office. 

Among the objections urged against the system of direct ArgiuDt 
legislation in municipal government three or four come for- ^^ 
ward most frequently. One is the assertion that the system 
is antagonistic to the basic principles of representative gov- 
ernment,' that the regular use of it would deprive the council- 
men of all due sense of responsibility, and the result would 
soon manifest itself in a further deterioration of the council's 
ordinary work; that it would, furthermore, eliminate the 
mayoral veto, and in taking away this power would free the 
mayor from all responsibility in the most important matters 



'Th&t "th» utrooioan Kr&mm&r uid pftinful nbacuritiiis to be found iD 
the Mxtx . . . Mv, with few nxoeptions. lin] legislative, not initiativw, 
iDCMorM." is the PonclunoD of tho»n who h&ve kddp camfully ihrnueh * 
KHWt d«ftl at thu nukUiriftl. See C. A. Buanl and B. E. Shuttx. DoeummU 
on Ike Statf-u'idf Inilialirr. fUftrmdum. and RtcaU |N«w York. 1912). p. W. 

■ S«e the Article OD "R«pT««nntntivn a« ikKMuit Dirent GovcTDmeDt " by 
CdOKTMHiUut SkmUfll W. MpChU, In AUaraie Monthly. Oplobw, 1911; 
Mid 111* nply \>y Seoator Jon»ttuu> Eloarn*, Jr., Aid., JuiuAr>-, 1912. 
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It impairs brought before the city government. Poorer councilmen and 
'represent- poorer mayors, it is predicted, would be the inevitable out- 



avea. 



come. NoW| this is an objection which cannot be lightly 
set aside ; for, if there is any maxim that American political 
experience seems to establish, it is the doctrine which closely 
relates the quality of elective officials to the degree of final 
power committed to them. For a half-century or more the 
decline in the personnel of municipal councils has gone step 
by step with the reduction of the local powers intrusted to 
these bodies. When the selection of incompetent officials 
does not bring substantial penalties upon the people in the 
shape of heavier tax-rates, or of increased indebtedness, or 
in some other visible form, men of such stamp are very 
likely to find their way into office; for municipal councils 
cannot be shorn of their powers without the result showing 
itself in a slackened popular interest at council elections 
and a consequent increase in the ease with which men of 
small caliber can secure places at the council-board. That, 
at any rate, has been the history of the American city coun- 
cil during the last fifty years ; and the chief reason why this 
body to-day attracts to its membership so few men of any 
capacity or public experience or business standing is because 
it has in many cities ceased to be a coordinate branch of 
the municipal government.^ Deprived of its more important 
administrative functions and restricted to sundry tasks of 
minor legislation, the average city council no longer attracts 
the type of man that it drew into its membership a genera- 
tion or two ago. 
uportance Now, the policy of direct legislation proposes that all the 
uestfon. organs of contemporary city government shall have their 
final authority diminished still more; and if this further 
depletion of powers possessed by local authorities would not 
conduce to a further decline in the personnel of city gov- 

^ See above, pp. IS^lOa 
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eminent, then five or six decades of political experience have 
been without their lessons. It is well enough to say that the 
initiative and referendum concern themselves with measures 
and have nothing to do with men, but in local government 
measures and men caonot be so easily swept into separate 
orbits. The kind of man that the voters will elect must 
depend somewhat upon the measures which he is expected 
to consider in his official capacity. All public measures 
are human products and reflect the quaUty of those who 
give them official adoption. How far direct legislation would 
react upon the powers and the personnel of elective officials 
becomes, accordingly, a question of very great importance 
unless one is prepared to eliminate the representative 
system altogether. 

But, it is contended, the direct merits of the new system Thu 
in the way of positive legislation would in any event be found 
to outweigh this objection. What representative democracy 
might lose, direct democracy would gain ; for the real test of 
efficient legislation in a democracy is its popularity. It 
matters little how patiently or how honestly a statute or an 
ordinance may be framed by elected representatives of the 
people ; it is not a good measure unless it embodies what the 
greater number of the people desire. Judged from that 
point of view, there have been a great many unsatisfactory 
ordinances in American cities. Who would urge, for ex- 
ample, that ordinances granting franchises in the city streets 
have in any large measure reflected the wishes of the com- 
munity ? This indifTerence to public sentiment, it is alleged, 
results not only from the fact that city councils are deficient 
in men of representative character, but from the additional 
fact that the councilmen have in many instances failed to 
apprehend the real functions of a representative. They 
have not sought diligently to ascertain the sentiment of the 
voters, and they have not always responded to it when tbitjr 
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saw its drift well enough. The only ordinances that can 
be trusted to mirror public opinion with entire fidelity are, 
accordingly; those which the people themselves frame and 
enact directly. These, we are told, will constitute repre- 
sentative legislation in the true sense. In other words, 
the choice is asserted to be between representative legisla- 
tion secured directly and unrepresentative l^islation ob- 
tained by the old indirect channels, 
^hero the The flaw in arguments of this type can usually be found 
in the ill-grounded assumption that the popular will is identi- 
cal with whatever the ballot-box may disclose under any 
circumstances, a delusion which is at least as old as the 
age of Rousseau. The decision of a majority of a minority 
among the voters (which is what a referendum very often 
secures) is not an expression of the general will. To all^e 
that it would.be a true expression if substantially all the 
voters would go to the polls, study the questions put before 
them, and render a judicious verdict, does not in any way 
alter the fact. As well might one reply to criticisms upon 
the representative system by alleging that the agencies 
which it provides would invariably insure a genuine ex- 
pression of popular desires in the way of legislation if the 
voters would only select the best men of the community, 
and if these men would only remain unswervingly faithful 
to the trust imposed in them. Representative and direct 
legislation merely use different machinery for securing the 
same professed ends. In neither case is the machinery 
able, in actual practice, to show much approach to perfec- 
tion. Under either system the results obtained depend so 
largely upon the political habits and traditions of the elec- 
torate that to leave these things out of account is to neglect 
the key to the whole problem. 

It has frequently been asserted that the presumable eager- 
ness of persons to put their names upon anything that is 
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in the nature of a petition will make it easy for bobby-riders 
to obtain, at public expense and inconvenience, considera- 
tioD for all sorts of profitless measures ; and it is true that 
some Western cities have not been at all careful in the use 
of the initiative during the first few years following its ea- 
tablishment. As every element in a community has ite 
own axe to grind, the quest for signatures naturally gets all 
the momentum of a selfish propaganda. If the proposal 
has to do with the immediate interests of any organized fac- 
tion, such as a labor union, a public-service corporation, a 
political machine, or a racial or religious element, the machin- 
ery for setting an initiative petition in motion is readily 
at hand. If, however, it touches the pockets or the preju- 
dices of none of these, but merely relates to the general 
good of the everyday citizen who has no particular organiza- 
tion to champion his cause, the task of promoting direct 
legislation is liable to prove a difficult one involving con- 
Biderable expense. Whether a system which thus puts a 
premium upon projects that interest an organized portion 
of the electorate and a discount upon the advancement of 
those which affect closely only the unaffiliated citizen can 
ultimately lead to better things in local legislation, is a 
question well worth raising.' 

If the privilege of initiating measures by popular petition 
is used freely, it means either that special elections must 
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be hdd at frequent intervals or that the regular annual 
ballot must bear a formidable list of queries. In the first 
case the vote is liable to be so small that a majority of it 
will not be a true index of popular convictions. This fea- 
ture has been characteristic of special elections everywhere. 
On the other hand| if many questions are submitted to the 
voters at the regular elections^ the task thereby imposed upon 
them is likely to prove too intricate and burdensome to be 
carefully performed. On the eve of an election the average 
voter gives just about so much time and thought to political 
matters. If he has thirty questions to attend to, he is apt 
to give no more of his consideration to the lot than he would 
give to three. More than likely, too, he will adopt the prac- 
tice of turning for guidance to those organizations with which 
he is aflUiated; whether these be political machines, labor 
unions, or business bodies. This, at any rate, is what 
voters hare already shown themselves ready to do in cities 
that have put numerous questions on the ballot. In such 
circumstances the real voting is done not by the voters, but 
by the political committees, the taxpayers' leagues, the 
labor locals, and the other associations which instruct their 
respective members how to vote. These bodies issue cir- 
culars containing categorical directions which the voters 
are expected to take with them to the polls. In one case 
the politicians provided each of their followers with a sheet 
of limp cardboard cut the exact size of the ballot, with holes 
punched in it at appropriate places. The voter, by laying 
this card over his ballot and marking a cross in each hole, 
thereby recorded himself just as the politicians desired, and 
that without even reading his ballot-paper. This is no 
doubt an extreme instance ; but it proves, at any rate, that 
voters do not need to study the questions submitted to them 
unless they desire to do so. Indeed, the experience of Ameri- 
can cities as regards the docility of large elements among the 
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voters scarcely justifies the hope that electoral independence 
will ever be secured by means of a system which does not 
virtually compel it. Much has been said as to the way in 
which the old ballot, by its plethora of candidates, dis- 
couraged independent voting ; and the short ballot has 
been aggressively, and rather successfully, put before us as 
a means of making representative democracy efficient by 
the removal of this handicap/ But will it avail much if, in 
taking off the names of thirty or forty candidates, we re- 
place them by an equal number of set questions ? A ballot 
which asks for more information than the average voter is 
able to supply intelligently and of his own resources is un- 
wieldy. Moreover, it makes little difference whether the 
information concerns candidates or matters of policy ; the 
ballot is not s satisfactory one if it encourages the voter to 
accept directions as to how he shall mark it. 

It has been pointed out, furthermore, that a referendum 
is no more than a call for the yeas and nays, and that a 
categorical answer to any general question is rarely a true 
one. The new system assumes that all voters are ready to 
record themselves definitely for or against a project in exactly 
the form in which it appears on their ballots. Tliis is far 
from being the case, however. Few men hold unquaUfied 
opinions on great questions of public policy, and those who 
do are apt to be the ones least given to serious thought upon 
Buch matters. When a majority of the electorate rejects a 
proposal at the polls, this does not necessarily mean that a 
majority is opposed to such proposal in its general outlines. 
More than likely it means that the majority contains many 
who find objections to the details of the project. With 
a little compromise the measure might have secured 

* 8m. for axunpte. C. A. Bevd on "The Bftllot'i Bum1«ii" in Politkal 
QuarUrtv. Dwemb«r. 1009; ud R. 3. ChiliU. Skart SoIU 
1911). 
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a verdict in its favor. Now, this opportunity for 
compromise, for discrimination between essentials and 
details, and for the elaboration of measures which seem 
to serve the greatest good of the greatest number, is 
just what representative machinery provides and the 
mechanism of direct legislation fails to supply. We are 
often told that the orthodox ballot is deficient in that it 
asks the voter to pass upon candidates in a narrow 
way, — that it asks him to designate his first choice for an 
office, and no more. The preferential ballot is, therefore, 
urged into use because it records all shades of opinion among 
the voters, because it gives them an opportunity to say 
something more than yes or no to the claims of candidates. 
But is a simple cross in the affirmative or the negative col- 
umn any less open to this criticism when set oppo»tc 
a question than when marked against the name of a 
candidate? Electoral opinions vary aa much in regard to 
measures as they do in regard to candidates. The objection 
made to the categorical ballot, that the technical result of 
the poll may be far from indicating the actual attitude of 
the voters, seems to apply with equal force no matter 
what the purport of the ballot may be. 

A study of the results of municipal referenda in America 
shows that prejudice and caprice often take the place of 
judgment in dotennining the action of voters at the polls. 
It is well known to politicians who have kept closely in 
touch with such matters that the affirmative side of any 
question submitted to the voters has a distinct advantage 
over the negative. Hence there has sometlme-s been a good 
deal of jockeying between the supportcni and the oppoDcnte 
of a question as to the form of phrasing it.' Just wby 

■ An IntercBting llliulnitioii of Uiii fwtunt wi* ftRordtii] id « woU-known 
New Engluid oity^t tb« olectioD of 1911. Tbe votara wore uked on tb«dr 
bftUota whether Ihoy were in favor of the flfooliOD of » dty bofjAUL Bjr m 
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the voters should display this rather curious illustratioa 
of electoral caprice it is not altogether easy to explain, but 
those who best know voters and their ways readily testify 
to- its invariable existence. The affirmative seems, in fact, 
to have a bonus similar to that enjoyed by the candi- 
date whose name appears at the top of the ballot. Nor is 
this the only capricious tendency which experience with the 
municipal referendum discloses. It is well known, for in- f 
stance, that voters carry with them into the polling-booth 
a substantial antipathy to pubUc-scrvice corporations and 
capitalistic interests in general. The average voter is apt 
to register his voice against anything that looks like a con- 
cession to this quarter. A cry against special privilege In 
any of its forms is one of the easiest to raise, and when 
raised it usually has considerable effect. It may be, of 
course, that this anti-corporation prejudice among the voters 
is the fruit of corporate misdoings, that corporate interesta 
by their reckless disregard of public opinion have brought 
it upon themselves. But even if this be true, it does not 
alter the fact that prejudice exists, nor does it change the 
principle that government by prejudice is not safe govern- 
ment. It must be remembered that, where large property 
interests are concerned, measures which seem to bo legis- 
lative in form are often adjudicative in effect. Without 
the tempering hand of the state upon it, the free use of 
direct legislation in cities might well tend to render property 
nght« insecure. 

nujority of about SOO the; npUMl in Uie ftfSrmBtivie. It wu oricJiuIly 
vtmnKed that thuy Kbotild tiao b« Mked whMbtv tbfiy would aulburuw 
the borrowing of fundi for tb« pnrpoM "out«id« tb* debt limit" The 
opponent* of the project, hoirerer. maiuwed to hAve the wordinit of the 
Mmnd quulion eliwii{i9d aa ta lo read "within tha dobl limit." A* th* 
ntj'i burruwinc i--ap*city within the debt limit waa klraady kbout ez< 
hkoatwl, the sffirmative of the prapcmltion Ihua «t»ted kd ohvimu impoad- 
hiUtf. By this dttvtee the vot«n were elmoat led to retrael in Ihtrir aiwwvr 
to lb* wooiui quoetloD the dension whioh theji had pawril upoo the link 
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What The two fields in which American cities have had most 

ezpei^loe experience with the referendum are the regulation of the 
thTmTtter ^V^^^ trade and the borrowing of money. The application 
ofrafereiidA. of the local-option policy to the sale of intoxicants usually 
means that the voters of the town or city must each year de- 
cide directly at the polls the question whether licenses shall 
or shall not be granted in the municipality. This question 
is so comparatively simple that, barring radical changes in the 
composition of the electorate, the answer of the voters to it 
ought not to be different from year to year if the votes re- 
corded upon it really represented the matured convictions 
of those who cast them. But the gyrations of local policy 
in this field have been so marked that they are commonly 
spoken of as ''waves" of prohibition or anti-prohibition 
sentiment. If any branch of local policy has been the play- 
thing of passing gusts in the public temper, it is that which 
relates to the regulation of the liquor traflSic. In the matter 
of municipal borrowing, in the second place, a large experi- 
ence in city affairs has proved the unreliability of the refer- 
endum as a means of securing prudent action. The partial- 
ity of the voters for measures that propose to pay for public 
improvements by loans rather than out of current taxes 
has been demonstrated time and again the country over.* 
It is only natural that men should desire to have present 
conveniences paid for by future generations; hence, when 

* **At a recent election on the question of borrowing a \BTge sum of 
money in Philadelphia, to be applied to improvements in different parts 
of the city, purely local and selfish considerations made themselves felt. 
Those parts of the city which were to be directly benefited by the loan 
returned large majorities for it, while in other sections it was viewed with 
curious indifference. Not a few electors, upon being asked how they 
had voted on the proposition, explained in all seriousness that they had 
oast their ballots in favor of the bill because they believed it would put 
more money in circulation and give the poor a chance to obtain some of 
it.** — E. P. Oberholtzer, The Referendum^ IniHatiwe, and RecaU in Amer* 
iea (New York, 1911), 282. 
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the voters are asked whether they will Ihemaelvea pay the 
cost of a public improvement or let their grandchildren do 
it, their answer is in most cases not difficult to forecast. 
It used to be thought that, since municipal councils are apt 
to be prodigal of the city's credit, the necessity of submitting 
all loan proposals to the people for their ratiGcstion would 
prove a useful safeguard against unnecessary borrowing. 
As a matter of fact, however, this requirement has afforded 
no security of any account ; if anything, it has rather fa- 
vored undue borrowing by making no one responsible 
for it. 

Nor do the foregoing examples exhaust the list of matters 
in regard to which voters have shown themselves prone to 
be actuated by, passing waves of opinion, or by purely selfish 
motives not in the ultimate interest of the community, 
or by simple prejudice or sheer apathy. Every one knows, 
for example, the lenient attitude which the electorate takes 
toward those who hold places on the city's pay-roll. For 
securing higher pay, fewer hours of labor, and more favor- 
able terms of service the referendum has proved itself a 
very useful agency. The pubhc feels ill-inclined to stand 
out against the demands which come from its own employees. 
That is why poUcemen, firemen, and others who press their 
demands upon the city council arc usually willing that 
the matter should be submitted to the voters. In many 
cases, too, the councilmen are no less wDUng ; for by shifting 
their own responsibility upon the people in this way they 
are able to escape the odium which is certain to come from 
one quarter if the demands are granted and from another if 
they are refused. Th 

When one comes to balance the various merits and faults J^ 
of the initiative and referendum as summed up in the fore- ^ 
I going pages, one finds that much depends upon the indl- ■«■ 
J's point of view. Men hold widely d)vcr;gent opinions, uti 
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for example, concerning the extent to which representative 
machinery in local government has fallen short of what can 
reasonably be required of it; yet every man's attitude 
toward direct legislation will depend, to a large degree, upon 
the opinions which he has formed on this question. Much 
also depends upon individual temperament. Those who 
have great confidence in what the masses of the voters can 
do, even without leadership and under difficult circum- 
stances, will not be awed by practical objections to direct- 
legislation methods ; but it is an interesting fact that those 
who have had most to do with political affairs are not, as a 
rule, sharers in this feeling of great confidence. Since 
psychology is an inductive science, its application to people 
in the mass can only be understood by a careful and pro- 
longed observation of the electorate when it acts as an 
individual answering yes or no to its poUtical catechism at 
the polls. On this point the next decade is likely to teach 
us a great deal. 

rhe reeaU. Linked in contemporary discussion with the initiative and 
the referendum is the administrative weapon known as the 
recall. This may be defined as an agency through which an 
official may be removed from his post before the end of his 
term. Although long in existence in some of the Swiss 
cantons, the institution is novel in America, having first 
made its appearance in the Populist platforms of two or three 
decades ago under the somewhat forbidding name of "the 

:t« origin, imperative mandate." It first gained official recognition 
on this side of the Atlantic in the Los Angeles charter of 
1903 ; and it has since made its way into the constitutions 
of two or three states, into the general laws of several more, 
and into the charters of more than one hundred cities, most 
of them municipalities that have adopted the commission 
form of city government. 

In practically all the cities that have established the re- 
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coll procedure the provisions relating to it are about the Mi 
same.' Ordinarily it applies to elective officers only, but e«ii. 
in some cities it extends its scope to appointive officials as 
well. The movement to recall an officer is always b^uD by 
the preparation of a petition which sets forth charges against 
him. This document, when it has been signed by the re- 
quired quota of qualified voters, is presented to some desig- 
nated municipal officer, usually the city clerk. The quota 
necessary is from fifteen to twenty-five per cent of the total 
number of votes polled at the last election ; in a few cities 
it is even higher. The signatures having been verified and 
counted and all other requirements found to have been fuUy 
compfied with, a recall election is ordered. It is ordinarily 
provided that the name of the official whose removal is 
sought shall appear on the ballot unless he requests the 
contrary. Other candidates for the office may be put in 
nomination by the usual methods. So far as polling-places, 
ballots, and general arrangements are concerned, the recall 
election is conducted like any regular polling. Unless the 
official who has been holding the office gets the highest num- 
ber of votes among the several candidates, he is recalled ; 
that is, he vacates his post forthwith, and the balance of 
his term is filled out by the candidate who does receive the 
highest vote. To prevent an abuse of the recall procedure, 
it is often provided that no removal petition may be Bled 
until an officer has been at least six months la his post, and 



' The ehief exoeption to tho general rulo i* Boalon, whioh hy the dtai^ 
Ur Km<?iidinm)t« of 1909 mlkbluhed a modified ncaii system in ooo- 
neodoD with the m&yonUty {am Bbnve, pp. 213-214). The qunittun of 
raeklUtiK the niKyor «ppMuwl on tho bkllota in Novembnr, Id) 1, ftnd 1b 
NovntnUr, IDlli. On both occftslon* ihero wa« a niKJorit}' for the nveXl, 
bot In neither caw waa thi^ mujurily \atv c-auugh to Mtiafjr the L'hurtnr 
nqnimnMit, nunMy. that a numtMU-fifhallntxraK^ondiniE one-half the total 

r of regiaterad volen alioold be out for the mayor'* reoall in order 

Ee It «fl«atfve. 
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Arguments 
n its favor. 



I. It keeps 
)fficial8 re- 
ipoDsive to 
popular 
lentiment. 



that thereafter a petition may not be set in motion more 
than once in any year.^ 

The chief argument put forth in favor of the recall is its 
reputed eflSicacy as a means of retaining popular control over 
men installed in public oflBice. Its existence is a standing 
reminder to the oflBice-holder that he is the servant and not 
the master of the people. It compels every public officer 
to view each of his own acts in the light of the efifect which 
it will have upon the voters at large. The recaU provision 
is based upon the idea that the relation between the voters 
and the office-holder is that of principal and agent, and may 
logically be terminated at any time by either party. An 
unbroken responsiveness of all officers to that public opinion 
which is supposed to govern their acts (but too often does 
not) is what the sponsors of the recall claim for it.' 

NoW; it is hardly to be doubted that an official who is sub- 
ject to the recall at any time is likely to be more deferential 
to the wishes of the electorate than one who can count upon 
serving out his full term, no matter how impopular his ser- 
vice may be. The deference of the office-seeker to public 
sentiment is proverbial ; the change which often comes over 
the successful candidate after he gets firmly seated in his 
office is also a commonplace of American political life. It is 
the aim of the recall provision to prevent this change in atti- 
tude, to keep the official in that frame of mind which he pro- 
fessed as a candidate. No doubt the recall can accomplish 
this, if anything can ; but that is not the only point at issue. 
The main question is whether responsiveness to public 

^ The detailed provisions, as applied in various cities may be found 
in C. A. Beard's Digest of Short Ballot Charters (New York, 1911). A 
summary of the laws and of the judicial decisions is given in Comparatwe 
Legislation Bulletin, No. 12, issued by the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission. See also J. H. Wigmore, Select Cases on the Law of Torts (2 vols., 
Boston, 1912), II. 614-751. 

* A statement of the argruments in favor of the recall may be found in 
D. F. Wiloox*8 Oovemment byAUUie People (New York, 1912), oh. xziv-xxvi. 
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opinion secured in this way is not gained at the cost of the 
officer's efficiency in the discharge of his duties. When an 
official has almost no other function than that of representing 
his constituents (and that seems to be the only rational office 
of councilmen elected from wards), the recall makes a strong 
case in its own favor. But there are many city officers upon 
whom is laid not only the duty of reflecting in their acts the 
will of those who choose them, but a great deal mure than 
that. In all its administrative departments the city needs 
skill and judgment no less than it needs a responsive attitude ; 
it is, indeed, upon the former qualities that the emphasis 
ought to be laid. As a matter of fact, however, the possi- 
bility of recalling an administrative officer at any time l&ys 
the emphasis elsewhere : it puts popularity before efficiency. 
It may, of course, be contended that there is really no dif- 
ference betwe^i the two, that an official who shows skill and 
judgment in the performance of his duties is always respond- 
ing to the wishes of a majority among the voters. Were 
this a true statement of the situation as it actually exists 
in most American cities to-day, the arguments in favor of 
the recall would be well-nigh unanswerable. But it re- 
quires very little contact with municipal politics to con- 
vince one that the interests of the city as they may appear 
to a competent official are very far from being always the 
same thing as the wishes, whims, or emotions of the voters. 
The chief weakness of the recall in relation to administra- 
tive officers is that it puts the emphasis at the wrong point. 
It is an entire negation of the principle which led to the 
filling of administrative posts by appointment rath^ than 
by election. 

An advantage frequently claimed for the recall is that it 2. itpi 
pcnnits the lengthening of official terms without exposing eJ^ 
a city to the danger of establLihing an administrative bu- 
y. The practice of giving short terms to executive 
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officers has been one of the weak spots in American mu- 
nicipal government. It points to one of the chief reasons for 
the failure to develop sound traditions in local adminis- 
tration. It has proved a barrier to the use of experts in the 
city's service, and finds its only rational justification in the 
assumed necessity of holding to direct popular account all 
those who occupy public posts. If, therefore, this accounta- 
bility can by means of the recall be reconciled with long 
terms of office, the expedient will have much to commend 
Sow far it. But the degree of service which the recall provision can 
lagecaTbe render in this direction will depend partly upon the ease 
^®*^*^" with which it can be invoked to remove an officer, and 
partly upon the motives which, as a rule, actuate the voters 
at recall elections. If proposals for removal can be put un- 
der way very easily, and if partisan motives determine the 
decision of the electorate, the outcome will be the ousting 
of officers with little regard to the way in which they have 
performed their administrative duties. If, on the other 
hand, the electorate develops the conviction that men should 
not be recalled except for clear inefficiency or dereliction, 
the recall may provide a safeguard without impairing official 
security of tenure. One of the notable defects of the short 
official term is its tendency to make public officers spend 
too much of their time and thought upon poUtics. It has 
forced them to do everything with an eye to their own re- 
appointment or reelection. With the possibility of a recall 
election always on the horizon, would this situation be im- 
proved by any formal extension of official terms? The 
answer to this question depends wholly upon the policy which 
the voters develop in relation to the recall ; and imtil more 
facts are available this is not a matter upon which one can 
safely venture any prediction.* 

^ As yet the recall has been used in a relatively few instances. In Los 
Angeles it has been called into operation twice since its establishment in 
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Popular election as a method of getting capable men into 
administrative positions has not found its efTorts crowned ^^u. 
with success either in America or elsewhere. Least of all 
has it proved satisfactory in cities. Yet most of the objec- 
tions that may be urged against this system as a means 
of securing qualified officers may be urged against it as a 
means of remoWng those who are not competent, unless 
it be assumed that votere are governed by different motives 
in the respective matters of selection and removal. When 
one remembers, moreover, that the question of recalling an 
officer is not put before the electorate as a simple propositioo 
to be determined upon its merits, but is almost always linked 
up with the querj' as to whether the voters would favor some 
other aspirant for the office, one sees little reason to hope 
that electoral tendencies at recall elections will differ greatly 

1903, m one case lo remove s member of the citj council for having voted 
to awvd a contract for city printing in a way that waa diapleaaing to the 
majority of the voten in the ward which he represented, in the ather cms 
to Moure the removal of the mayor. The mayor, however, l«ndered hit 
reaignation before the recall election could be brought about. San Bow 
nardioo. Califffinia, removed two couocilmen in 1907. In DallM, TexM, 
the members of the school board were recalled in 1909 ; in Seattle, Waab- 
inglon, the mayor was recalled in 1911, and hia removal was followed io 
the same year by an abortive attempt to recall his micMHor. The 
mayor and two oommissioners were retailed in Taooma in 1911; and 
the voters of Salem, Maseachutette, removed Mayor Hurley from ofBw by 
meaas of the recall in the autumn of 1915. In several other muniol- 
palitiee aa, for example, in Dee Moinee, Iowa, the use of tliu recall baa 
bean threatened as a means of securing the enactment of varioua local 
meaaures. For data on these matters, aee the chapters on "The Reoall In | 
Lo« Angelea" and "The Recall in Be«ttle," printed in the volume of < 
MlMt«d arlielM entitled The InUiatire. Referendum, aiul A««aU (ed. 
W. B. Monro, New York, 1912); H. S. Gilberlson's paper on "Con- 
Mrvative Anpeeta of the Recall," in Nulionai Municipal lUfieit. 1. 204-211 
(April, 1912) : and the article by J. D. Baniett on "The Operation of tha 
Reoall In Ore([on," in ^mfrirdNPoIidfil^rt^nM RmVir, VI. 41-53 (Kobruary, 
1012). There is a chapter ou the ropjill In E. I*. Oliarholtier'a fo/fr^nrfum, 
ltniiati<M,and RueaU in Amniea (Now York, 19ll|, and several chapters 
an devoted to It is O. F. Wiloox'a OvtemmtiU bg AU (A« Peopl* CSnw 
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from those commonly displayed at ordinary pollings. This 
is another matter in which everything hinges upon the 
sort of traditions developed. A somewhat rapid develop- 
ment is now in process ; and upon the ultimate product will 
depend, in large measure, the usefulness which the recall 
can display as an addition to the machinery of American 
city government. 

RBrSRBNODS 

A oomprehensiye bibliography, including not only books but pamphlets 
and magazine articles, was issued by the Library of Congress in 1911 under 
the title Select List of References on the Initiative, R^erendumt and BeeaiL 
In the same year the Legislative Reference Department of the Ohio State 
Library published a useful pamphlet called Initiative and Rrferendum (ed. 
C. B. Galbreath, Columbus, 1911), containing the texts of constitutional 
provisions relating to direct legislation, together with a well-assorted list 
of printed material bearing upon different phases of the subject. Two of 
the Comparative Legislation BuUeHns issued by the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission (Nos. 12 and 21) contain digests of the laws and judicial de- 
cisions, with brief lists of references. 

Material illustrating the way in which provision for direct legislation 
is made in the constitutions and statutes may be found in C. A. Beard and 
B. E. Shultz*s Documents on the Statewide Initiative^ R^erendum, and 
Recall (New York, 1911). The same feature in its relation to municipal 
government may be studied in C. A. Beard's Digest of Short Ballot Charters 
(New York, 1911). Many interesting and useful documents are also in- 
cluded in Senator R. L. Owen's Code of the People* s Rule (61 Cong., 2 sees., 
Senate Doc. No. 603). 

Two volumes of selected readings upon direct legislation and the recall 
are The Initiative^ Referendum, and Recall (ed. W. B. Mimro, New York, 
1912) and Articles on the Initiative and Referendum (ed. E. M. Phelps, 
Minneapolis, 1909). These publications bring together practically all 
the arguments for and sgainst direct democracy that have been presented 
from any quarter during the last few years. 

Among books dealing with the subject in a historical and critical way 
the best is E. P. Oberholtzer's Referendum, Initiative, and Recall in America 
(New York, 1911). A much less useful work, which nevertheless con- 
tains some interesting historical discussions, is C. 8. Lobingier's People^s 
Law (New York, 1909). The arguments for direct legislation and the recall 
are vigorously set forth in D. F. Wilcox's OovernmerU by All the People 
(New York, 1912). From one point or another the question is approached 
in many other works, such as W. E. H. Lecky's Democracy and Liberty 
(2 vols., London, 1896), especially I. 287 ff.; Gamaliel Bradford's Lesson 
0f Popular Oovemment (2 vols.» New York, 1899). e^MoiaUy IL 18^-301 ; 
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T. A. Clevelaml's Orowlh of Demoerae!/ in Ute VniUd Stofc* (Now York. 
1898). 177-241 ; E. L. Oodldn's Unforr^etn TetuUneiet of Democracy (Bo^ 
loD, 1808), 96-144 ; A. L. Lowell's Governmmti and Parties in Continental 
Europt (2 vols., BosMo, 1896), II. 238-300; John Stuart MiU'a Rrpr^ 
ttntativ* Gom^nnunt (New York. 1905), cbs. iii.-rii. ; and W. F. Dodd'a 
Reviaion and Aittendmtnl u/ State Con»tUtUion» (Baltimore. 1910). 

Trustworthy statistics relating to the vole* al referenda in different 
8tat«s and cities are not very aiM<e«sible. No inclusive compilation of tbesa 
fiKUres ha« as yet been undortaken, and the material that has been put 
into print is badly scattered. For the present, at least, information in 
this field must be drawn either from the public documents of a dozen 
■tat«e and several times as many cities, or in fragmentary form from such 
publiciatioDS as the American Year Bonk, the World Almanac, and the 
periodical known as SnuUy, issued at PhUwielphia in the interest of the 
direct-legislation movement. 

Recent writings which deserve mention, some of them eon twining 3tsli»- 
lic&l dat*, ara A. i>. Lowell, Public Opinion and Popular Gofgrnment (New 
York, 1913); A. H. Eaton. The Oregon Sytlem {Chicago, 1912); R. W. 
Montague, " The Oregon System at Work " in Salional Municipal Renege, 
III. 256-^283 (April. 1914). and C. F. Taylor. "The Municipal InitiaUvo. 
Rffercudum and ReeaU in Practice" in Ibid.. 693-701 (October, 1914); 
former President Taf t'» Popular Ooi/fmment (New Haven, 1913), espeoiftUy 
pp. 72-9,^ ; and J. D. Baniett's Operation of Direct Legi»lation in Oregon 
(New York. 1915). 
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Thedefioi- MUNICIPAL reform is the term commonly used to deeig- 
tSlam. i^^6 A^y ^^^ o^ organized agitation which has for its aim 
the improvement of existing conditions in some branch of 
local administration. It is, accordingly, a hydra-headed 
thing, and ought not to be approached as if it were a single 
factor in public Ufe with a fixed purpose and a uniform 
method of attaining its end. Municipal reform is one of 
the most comprehensive phrases in the vocabulary of politi- 
cal science, comprising as it does a legion of separate agita- 
tions which start from sources widely apart, which profess 
different purposes, and which employ very dissimilar means 
of carrying their aims to fruition. Movements for the simpli- 
fication of municipal machinery by a reduction of the num- 
ber of elective oflScials in city government, for direct nomi- 
nation methods, for improvements in the ballot, for the 
introduction of the initiative, referendum, and recall, for 
the displacing of patronage by the use of the merit system, 
for greater uniformity in accounting, for the replanning of 
streets, for the extension of playground facilities, for im- 
proved housing conditions, and for a host of other alterations 
in the existing system of city government or administration, 
are grouped together under the generic name of municipal 
reform. It matters not that some of these movements are 
irreconcilable with one another in purpose; that there 
is, for example, a necessary antagonism between the short- 
ballot agitation, which seeks to ease the ballot of its present 
burdens, and the propaganda for direct legislation, which 

868 
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would, if auccessful, make the ballot more cumbersome than 
, ever ; or between the spomtors of commission govemmeot, 
who desire to have men elected directly to the headships of 
muaicipal departments by popular vote, and the more aggres- 
sive wing of civil-service reformers who insist that these 
officials should be selected by competitive tests. However 
poorly they may harmonize with one another, all projects 
of civic betterment, from whatever source they may come 
aad whatever their merits, are thrust by popular usage 
into the same broad category. They are stamped with the 
I generic label of reform, and those who urge them are called 
' reformers. 

From this point of view all citizens ought properly to be 
included within the ranks of muoicipal reformers, for it would 
be diflicult to find any one ready to declare his unquaUfied 
satisfaction with civic conditions as they are. Men differ 
\ widely, of course, in regard to the exact location of munic- 
ipal ills and as to the cause of them ; and even more n'idely, 
perhaps, they disagree as to the remedies that ought to be 
applied. But the man who would assert that the United 
States has reached finality In municipal organization, that 
there is now no room for betterment in any branch of it, 
would be either insincere in his expression of opinion or blind 
I to the facts about him. In the last analysis, therefore, 
I every citiaen who is not absolutely devoid of poUtical vision 
I must, in greater or less degree, be a partisan of reform ; or, 
1 to put it in & more palatable form, he must be a friend of 
I progress wherever opportunities for progress appear. Il is 
I quite in consonance with the tendency to anomaly in Ameri- 
I can political life, however, that those who proclaim from the 
■ housetops their progressive temperament, and declare that 
s the old order changcth it must give place to the new, are 
I the very ones who most reeent the title of reforroent. 

For fell this there is a good reason. Reform and refonner 
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tions. 



I. National 
and state 
organiza- 
tions. 



1. With 
general 
programmes 
of reform. 



are words that have gathered a dubious significance in the 
public imagination. A municipal-reform movement has 
come to be regarded as something which men of good in- 
tention launch from time to time into the arena of local 
politics with Uttle study of its practical merits, and attempt 
to drive through without much attention to established 
methods of procedure. The reformer, in consequence, is 
commonly thought of as an empirical individual who gives 
his allegiance to visionary schemes, who promises much and 
performs little, and whose ways are those of a bu£fybody. 
Notions of this sort do not attach to men or to movements 
without some cause, and for their existence the typical munic- 
ipal reformer of the last few decades has been in large degree 
responsible. General impressions concerning any public 
activity are apt to be derived from the outstanding 
personalities connected with it ; and the men who have been 
most often in the vanguard of reform movements have not 
always been of a sort to gain much hold upon the pubUc 
confidence. The ' reason why this has been so will be 
noticed a little later on.^ 

Municipal reform organizations have been of various sorts. 
Some of them have been general in scope; that is to say, 
they have aimed to include many cities within their sphere 
of influence. A few have been national in their range of 
activities, trying to secure improvement in municipal condi- 
tions all along the line. Organized agitation of this sort, 
broad in its field of effort, may or may not be very definite 
in the things which it seeks to accomplish. A few national 
reform organizations have set no exact bounds to their work, 
and do not, therefore, concentrate their efforts upon any 
specific betterment in municipal administration. Of this 
type the National Municipal League and the American Civic 
Association afford good examples. The membership of 

> See below, pp. 382-388. 
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these associations is recruited from cities in all parta of the 
country ; each maintains national headquarters from which 
a campaign of education is carried on in various directions ; 
and each professes adherence to a general programme of 
civic improvement. Neither of them gives its entire alle- 
giance to any single project of reform, but each endeavors to 
lend a hand to every local movement which looks promising. 
Such organizations render their chief service as channels of 
information ; they provide at their annual con^'entiona 
forums for the discussion of all matters which affect American 
cities as a whole ; and to the information thereby brought 
together they give a wide currency through their printed 
proceedings or other pubhcations.' They have been called 
clearing-houses for the exchange of municipal ideas, and they 
have, to some extent at any rate, fulfilled the functions im- 
plied in this designation. 

Narrower in the range of their membership, but similar 
in general purposes and methods, are variotw state organ- 
izations, such as the Muoicipal Guverament Association of 
New York State, the Ohio Municipal Association, or the 
Massachusetts Civic League, which are sometimes affiliated 
with the national bodies and thereby secure a certain co- 
ordination of work. The membership of all these bodies, 
whether national or state, is made up mainly of laymen ; it 
includes relatively few men who are or have been in mu- 
nicipal office. Small annual dues are collected from mem- 
bers, the revenup gathered in this way going to pay the 
salary of a permanent secretary and to defray the cost 
of the reform Uterature distributed. The office of the 
secretary is the focal point in the association's enterprises, 

' Th» lit«rattiiv nf tbn N«tionB] Mimidpol Leofuo. for wumpln, in- 
dndo an umnal volume of Proettdingt, otxanoOMi vohimM on Hpe«ftl 
topic* bmed In Ibe NatiuiuJ MunidpaJ Series, a qiurUriy publication 
kaowB M tbd Nali«nat Municipal Renrui, b«idaa tMflaU aiul (tli{iplng 
•hn»U put fortli at frequent inUrvkls. 
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and in some of the state organizations the duties of this 
official extend to such matters as the drafting of bills in the 
interest of municipal reform and the promoting of these 
measures before the legislature. 

Another type of national reform organization, though as 
broad geographically, professes more definite aims. Such are 
tlie National Civil Service Reform League, ihc Short Ballot 
Organization, and the City Planning Conference, which bend 
their entire energies to the extension of the merit system of 
appointment to public office, the reform of the old-style 
ballot, and the betterment of urban physical conditiona 
respectively. These bodies also maintain national head- 
quarters, but they accomplish a good deal of their work of 
active propaganda through state and municipal organiza- 
tions developed under their auspices. Being more specific in 
their pro^r " "'""''^ of effort, they are able to obtain results which 
arc more direct and morf tangihlo. if perhaps do m<^r« ij n- 
port ant in the long r un, than th e achipvements of t 



t.innn H\^t ^p rfft^ their interest ov«^r wJdpr fiplHs^ They are 
aggressive and persevering in their campaigns of education, 
and have not been daunted by obstacles that at times 
appeared insuperable. On the whole, their actual success, as 
indicated by the laws that have gone upon the statute-books 
through their efforts, constitutes much more than a profitable 
return for the time, patience, and money expended. Tliia is in 
part due to the fact that such organizations, unlike those 
which give their backing to extensive and inchoate pro- 
grammes, are able to mass all their resources upon what for 
the moment seems to be a vulnerable point. Wherever, for 
example, a new city charter is being framed, the elTorta of 
the Civil Service Reform League or of the Short Ballot 
Organization are deflected to that point and remain centred 
thereuntil the issues raised are determined foror against Ihcm. 
As each experience in this direction improves the generalship 
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of the next attempt, a marked proficiency in the arts of the 
political evangelist is in course of time acquired. 

There is still another class of organizations which, though i 
it does not commonly adopt the terminology of reform, J 
is none the less an active agency of municipal betterment. " 
Within this class are included the various associations uf 
municipal corporations or city officials, such as the League 
of American Municipalities, the various state leagues of 
municipalities, associations of city engineers or health 
officials or police chiefs, and so on.' Such organizations are 
professional in character; their chief object is not the pro- 
motion of any single reform or set of reforms, but only the 
interchange of ideas for the mutual benefit of members. At 
their meetings, which are held annually or oftener, papers 
upon matters of professional interest are read and general 
discussions, frequently on questions of technical administra- 
tion, take place. The service rendered by bodies of this sort 
in broadening the horizon of city officials is of great value, but 
there is still room for much progress along this line. Similar 
associations of city officials have attained to great usefulness 
and influence abroad, particularly in England, where they 
have had a considerable share in developing traditions of offi- 
cial permanence in the administrative service of the boroughs. 

All three classes of organizations named in the foregoing i 
pages, — namely, those which work for the improvement J 
of municipal conditions in general, those which give their 
att«ntion to improvement in one specific direction, and 
those which afford opportunities for the officials of one 
municipality to learn what other cities arc doing, — all these 

' Trpinal orKUluations of this sort ftn> the Ijea^o of MinDMoU Mu- 
nlctpalitieii. Lht' Leaeiip uf Paoiflo Northwtat Mimi«ip»litiM, iho heaguo 
uf T<'X>« MuninpklititH, thi' AmericMi WkUo-worki Anaocuition. ibp Amoi- 
(mn Public IlfAltb Auociatiiia, tht> Cunfereoiw uf M«yan tuii) Utlier Ciljr 
Offloials of N«w York StUv, the latonutioiMJ AMoeUtion of ChiKA of 
PoUm, and aoont of otbere. 
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are inter-civic bodies whose activities are broader than the 
bounds of any single municipality. They are national 
or state or sectional associations. Another type of reform 
organization, however, of which there are more numerous 
examples, is the local reform society which carries on its 
work within the Umits of a single city. If one includes within 
the category of mimicipal reform organizations all those 
bodies which are engaged in some field of poUtical or social 
amelioration, the number would prove astonishingly large in 
any of our great cities. In the metropolitan district of 
Boston a census of such organizations, taken a few years ago, 
showed that there were many himdreds. This number in- 
cluded societies engaged in every field of reform, whether 
poUtical, social, educational, or sesthetic, and ranging in 
size and importance from the Chamber of Commerce with 
4000 members to neighborhood improvement leagues with 
membership lists which sometimes did not include more 
than a dozen names.^ In their professed purposes these 
associations cover the whole arena of civic effort; yet in 
fundamental motive they are so nearly akin that most 
of their aims could readily be formulated into a single reform 
programme. An enumeration made on a less compre- 
hensive scale in St. Louis likewise resulted in the publi- 
cation of a directory of organizations which covers over 
forty pages, without including societies that are purely 
political, social, or charitable in their activities.* It is 
hard to say just where the line should be drawn between 
bodies which ought to be reckoned as agents of municipal 
betterment and those which ought not ; but even under the 
strictest interpretation the category of the former is im- 
questionably large in all great American cities. 

1 Directory of CharitahU and Beneficent OrganuoHone (Boston, 1914). ' 
* Directory of Civic and BuHneee AeeocioHone of SaifU LouU^ inued by 
«he Civic League of St. LouIb, May, 1911. 
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Taking these local reform organizatioos aa a whole, they 
may be grouped according to their purposes and methods into 
five classes. In the first place, there is the reform asao ciatioa- 
which assumes the role of a p fflitj'"'' \">'^y An example of 
this type was afforded for many years by the Citizens' Union 
of New York. This body, organized in 1897 with a large 
and influential membership, developed all the machinery of 
a regular political party, put its own candidates in the field, 
conducted a campaign for their election, aad provided its 
own campaign funds. It drew its adherents from both 
the regular political parties, and at the outset was opposed 
by both party organizations. At the New York municipal 
eleaion of 1897 it undertook to elect its own slate of candi- 
dates without the aid of either one ; and, although it failed to 
secure this result, it did succeed in drawing over 150,000 votes 
to its nominee for the mayoralty. The experience demon- 
strated what has since been shown in some other cities, — that 
the task of electing municipal officers in the face of opposi- 
tion from both the regular political parties is one of great 
difficulty, unless there are outstanding issues upon which the 
ranks of the regular parties can be badly broken. For an in- 
dependent organization to pro\ide the machinery and the 
funds necessary for such a campaign is in itself a big under- 
taking ; but to gain a majority of the votes at the polls is 
more difficult still unless the circumstances are very excep- 
tional. 

More favored with tangible results are those reform or- 
gacizations which, instead of selecting and attempt inff tn^ 
w'fTiri' tbp i-lfpti'nn nf thfir f\y(j] candidates ipdypendentlv . 
work hand in band wi th one of tlie regular p olitical 
usual ly with the mipo ^ty. 'Ihis waa~tEe policy pursued 
by tho Citizens' Union in the New York campaign of 1901 
when, by joining hands with the Republican party in a 
fusion arnmgemeiit, it kchievod the election of i joint 
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slate. A similar plan has been followed, although not so 
openly, by the Citizens' Municipal League of Boston and by 
Uke organizations in other cities. From the nature of things, 
success is more easily obtained by fusion or cooperation than 
by independent effort. Cooperation with one of the regular 
parties secures the services of an organization already in 
existence, and guarantees the candidates a large number of 
votes from straight party adherents. All that the reform 
element has to do is to split off from the dominant party 
enough votes to turn the scale, obviously a much easier task 
than building up an organization from the ground and 
mustering support enough to outvote both the established 
parties. It requires less money for campaign expenses and 
less individual effort, 
rhediffi- But when fusion, whether avowed or not, manages to 

fudon. succeed, its success is rarely productive of great improve- 
ment in either the personnel or the work of municipal 
administration. When a reform organization acts in unison 
with one of the regular parties, it must perforce yield much of 
its freedom in the selection of candidates ; it must give its 
support to those who are acceptable to its ally. A fusion 
ticket is, accordingly, one of mottled quality, bearing the 
names of some whose personal claims do not entitle them 
to a place upon it, but who are taken on as the price of par- 
tisan support for the entire slate. Moreover, since the regular 
party organization which takes a large part in the electoral 
battle demands its share in the spoils of victory, a fusion 
administration, when installed in power, is not likely to 
be much less partisan than one which goes into office with a 
plain party designation. That, at any rate, seems thus far to 
have been the usual character of such administrations. 
Even the so-termed '^ non-partisan " movements that have 
been launched in many American cities represent in most cases 
the rather thinly veiled attempt of a minority party to gain a 
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grip upon affairs at the city hall by professing to be what it is 
not. Such movemejits occasionally succeed for a time ; but 
the cloven hoof soon discloses itself, and the voters decline to 
be further misled by the hollow professions of merely titular 
non-partisanship. The reform organization which allies 
itself with any regular party machine sells its own birthright 
for the pottage of transitory success ; for the principles of all 
municipal reform worthy of the name run counter to those 
upon which regular party organizations are usually built. 
\V'hen reform, therefore, yokes itself with a political machine 
(which in municipal politics means almost always the state 
organization), it sacrifices its claim to the allegiance of all 
those who beUevc that municipal campaigns should turn 
upon local issues. Government by a political machine 
disguised in the garb of reform, non-partLsanship, fusion, 
or iudependence has been imposed upon us too frequently ; 
but its day has now about come to an end. There are 
situations, to be sure, in which the cause of municipal better- 
ment can be furthered by the aid of an established political 
organization; but as a matter of experience they do not 
occur very often. In the long run it is better for the cause 
of reform to avoid entungliog alhances. To say that it can- 
not make headway without combining its forces with bodies 
whose ideals are at variance witli its own is to confess that 
reform, as reform, cannot succeed at all. ^ 

There is, however, one line of action whereby those who are a. ^ 
earnest in their desire for an improvement in the caliber of » 
tnuuicipal office-holders can exert a very substantial in- ' 
flucnce at the elections ; and this is the policy adopted by the 
third type of municipal reform organization. The best 
example of this class, and the one most commonly used as an 
I illustration, is the Municipal Voters' League of Chicago.* 





■ A (nil uocHUil of iba hUtary. uina. aad aohbruMCiU of tUt organiaa* 
D may be foiuui ia m p&mphlel iwusd by it to 1910. 
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This association was established in 1896 by a committee 
of one hundred citizens made up of one Republican and one 
Democrat from each of the thirty-four wards then in the 
rheMunid- city, and thirty-two members chosen from the city at large 
^a!gae€i without reference to political aflaiiatiqns. The League came 
Chicago. ij^^Q existence at a time when the Chicago city coimcil had 
become so hopelessly inefficient in its management of the 
city's business that well-founded rumors of corruption were 
everywhere in the air. Several thousand voters were 
enrolled as members of the new organization, and its work was 
at once begun. For sixteen years the Municipal Voters' 
League has steadily held itself aloof from the regular political 
parties; it has never put forward candidates either in its 
own behalf or in avowed aUiance with any other political 
body. Its sole work has been to investigate the records of 
candidates nominated by the regular party organizations, 
and to publish the results of these investigations. Pro- 
ceeding upon the principle that those who come forward as 
candidates for elective office ought to be willing to have the 
widest publicity given to their records, it obtains all the in- 
formation concerning their capabilities and experience that 
is likely to prove useful in guiding voters, and this informa- 
tion, together with its own conclusions based thereon, it 
presents in printed form to every voter in the city. It 
advises the election of some and the defeat of others ; but 
obviously it does not assume to guarantee the future capacity 
or integrity of those whom it recommends to the voters, for 
it has nothing to do with selecting the candidates. In a 
few cases, when such action has seemed necessary to secure 
at least one fit candidate in some ward, the Municipal Voters' 
League has cooperated with citizens of the neighborhood in 
persuading some suitable aspirant to take the field, 
[tsmaohin- The machinery of the organization is simple. Its entire 
^' membership, which numbers over 3000 voters, is never called 
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together ; the work is directed by an executive coramitlee of 
nine members elected for a three-year term, three of whom 
retire annually- This committee has the sole authority to 
commit the organization for or against any candidate or 
measure. Each year the League, through its executive 
committee, adopts a brief platform relating to current mu- 
nicipal issues. This is presented to every candidate for hia 
signature, and information as to whether he gives or refuses 
adherence to it Ls printed in the pamphlet sent to the voters. 
An examination of the platforms adopted during the last few 
years reveals the fact that, while most of the principles 
enunciated in them are of a general and rather non-conten- 
tious nature, some of them apply specifically to definite 
issues pending before the public' Candidates who give 
adherence to the platform do so by pledging tiiat they will 
work and vote both in committee and on the floor of the coun- 
cil to carry out all the principles which it sets forth. 

The work of the Municipal Voters' League has been so lu n 
successful as to attract attention throughout the country. 

' Ilere are a few it«mfl from the platform of t91 1 : — 

"Seo. 6. The health and welfare of the people depend in a large mewun 
upon hj'Eieiuo and Banitary conditionH, and every alderman should striv* 
to have those constantly improved and maintained in the best possibl* 
state. The public health should in do iastanoe be saorUloed k> upocial 
hiMreBts. 

"See. 7. The city in all its departments should have a thoi^ 
ough and buidnomlike syfitem of aooounting and audilinK. Through 
jMriodic examlnaUona, the employment of experts, and the teohmoal nudy 
of fuDolioDK, administration, and requirements of thevarJoua br«ni!bt« of 
municipal gov ernmont. improved bustnasa methods should he introduc«d 
into all uf tliem : so that not only may eoonomiee lie edTeeled, but tb« 
most approved and skilled serviee reodared to the people. 

"Seo. 8. An German diould uphold the strict enfornement of lbs J 
civil swrvtoe Uiw and the applioation of the merit system to munldiMl 
•mploytDflDL 

"8m. 10. Nu grant nbouUl bo raado for anj pghlio utility without 
r r imm ing to the city the opportunity fur munioipal purchaae, at 
1 and 



or before th» npintioii of aueh grant, upon fair t 
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In 1896, when it began its operations, it branded as corrupt or 
unfit fifty-eight out of sixty-eight aldermen, some of whom 
were eliminated at the very next municipal election ; and 
by 1901 it had secured for Chicago a city council of which a 
majority of the members bore the stamp of its approval. 
During the last ten years this control has been maintained ; 
at no time have the regular party organizations been able, 
save in a few wards, to elect men whom the League has 
designated as unfit. Since 1900 about eighty-five per cent 
of the candidates receiving its indorsement have been 
elected, and after fifteen years of active existence it remains 
an exceedingly influential force in the politics of the city. 
In view of the fact that the Chicago city council is a more 
important arm of local government than are corresponding 
bodies in most other large American cities, and that it has 
had, during the last half-dozen years, several difficult munici- 
pal questions (such as traction franchises) to deal with, the 
service rendered by the League has been of incalculable 
value. It is, indeed, due largely to its efforts that the mu- 
nicipal council of Chicago is, for its size, one of the best in 
the United States both in the average caliber of the men 
chosen to it and in its methods of work. 

Several other large cities have reform organizations 
somewhat similar in structure and in general activities, but 
none have been so uniformly effective. The Good Govern- 
ment Association of Boston has come to be a very influential 
factor in the politics of that city since the municipal council 
was reorganized in 1909. Of the nine councilmen holding 
office in 1912 all but one were elected with its indorsement, 
in most cases after a clear-cut contest against candidates 
put forward by a regular party organization. The Civic 
Leagues of Cleveland and of St. Louis, and similar bodies 
in various other cities, also do good service. In addition to 
their work of investigating and reporting upon candidates, 
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these organizations in some cases keep close watch throughout 
the year upon everything that goes on at the city hall, and 
publish the results of their observations for the information 
of voters. 

Organizations that confine their efforts to the fields i 
above outlined are able to do very effective work without , 
any great ejtpenditure of money. The services of a perma- 
nent secretary are required, there is some expense for liter- 
ature, and at election time an outlay is necessary in order 
to secure accurate information concerning the records of 
candidates. But there are no campaign expenses in the 
ordinary sense; for such associations do not regularly 
undertake to secure, through the ordinary channels, the elec- 
tion of those candidates to whom they give their indorsement. 
The ever-present danger is, however, that such an organiza- 
tion in a city may be captured by active partisans. The re- 
form association that gives its stamp to ill-quaHfied candi- 
dates because of their party afGliations, or for the same reason 
denies indorsement to others, very quickly loses its hold 
upon public confidence ; and, since all men are partisan to 
a greater extent than they commonly realize, it is no easy 
matter to maintain a course of strict impartiality. \Vhen 
the indorsement of a reform organization once becomes 
a recognized poUtical asset, machine leaders spare no 
p&ioa to capture this Ubel for their own candidates ; and the 
ways in which they seek to do this are sometimes very in- 
gi-niuus. Not a few such organizations have failed to with- 
stand the pressure brought to bear on them in the interest 
of regular party candidal** by men who are reputedly abova 
such tactics, but who have attained to influence in the couu- 
^of the reform cause by liberal contributions to its funds. 
1 class of re/orm organizations includes that legion * 
ations, clubs, leaf^es. federations, and so on which ^ 

I ehiefly civic in aim, but which do not participate actively " 
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in municipal politics by nominating or indorsing or cam- 
paigning for candidates. These are commonly called 
citizens' leagues, taxpayers' associations, improvement 
societies, or reform clubs. Their activities are varied. 
Most of them hold meetings from time to time and hear 
addresses upon matters of current municipal interest ; some 
issue pamphlets occasionally, and a few have regular bidletins. 
Nearly all of them come forward at times with proposals 
for the consideration of either the local or the state authori- 
ties, and delegations from them are constantly pressing some 
project of municipal betterment before legislative committees 
or some municipal authority. Each association of this 
type is apt to have its own specialty. One is most con- 
cerned with civil-service reform, another with playgrounds 
and places of recreation, a third with the abatement of 
bill-board nuisances, a fourth with the problem of laying 
adequate restrictions upon public-service companies, a fifth 
with the reform of municipal accounting, and so on. The 
methods pursued are adapted to the ends in view, and they 
differ just as widely. All such organizations, of course, need 
money for their work, and they usually obtain it either from 
'he work of membership dues or from general subscriptions. The total 
bese bodiee i^j^Q^n^ gathered in this way by the host of betterment or- 
ganizations that exist in every great city must be enormous each 
year ; yet the tangible results that come from its expenditure 
are astonishingly meagre. One reason for this situation is 
that much of the money is spent in ways that are wholly or 
partly inefifective. Salaries and clerical expenses devour 
most of the income which the average reform organization 
is able to secure. A secretary is usually employed, and the 
salary of this oflScial, together with clerk hire and office rent, 
may easily absorb two-thirds or more of the year's reveniue. 
Many reform organizations regularly present the curious 
spectacle of a secretary who spends most of his time gathering 
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funds for the association and then uses most of these funds ta 
pay for the time he has spent in gathering them. Some of 
these bodies seem to take it for granted that their mere exist- 
ence constitutes a pubUc service ; at any rate, the compla- 
cent lethargy which their paid officials frequently display 
would not be tolerated in any regular municipal employees, 
slothful as many of the latter may be. All our larger cities 
fairly abound in organizations which bear impressive names 
and whose officials from time to time put themselves for-' 
ward as the spokesmen of important elements in the commu- 
nity, when, as a matter of plain truth, some of them do not 
possess a corporal's guard of members and perform no public 
service worthy of the name. 

Municipal waste through the masterly inactivity of public Thw 
officials and through the failure o( different departments to Zau. ' 
work in harmony has become proverbial. Yet it may be 
debated whether public authority has displayed these short- 
comings in a degree relatively greater than that shown by 
civio-welfare organizations as a whole. The overlapping 
of effort among these latter is so notorious as to warrant the 
suggestion that the professed friends of municipal reform 
should begin by setting their own house in order. Every 
large city has within its bounds hundreds of betterment 
organizations at work in the same general field of effort 
without the slightest reference to one another. Actual 
cooperation among them is almost unknown ; at beet it exists 
only as a principle to which they have, at some time or other, 
given a perfunctory adherence.' In Boston at the present 

*Tba inovffinMit known h " Bo«ton-19l5" Iwd m Jto prinoiptl kin 
"to brine ftbout Ui«> Active oodperstioD at aU orK&nixatiotu wbi 
tryiBR to do itoinethinc fur tli« impmv«ni«iiit at Uvinjc cNmditioiu to G 
Boatoo " : but it* Inulnrx mmid fimnd ihHr Isik too gnat. Eiav 
M Um prcMol tiiuK a Kimilkr atMinpt it b«iag n»ili>. on « nuoh km a 
Iiireh«nciT« aoAlv. to lecurv ooAporalion Mnunic the mum iniporuot e 
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moment there are no fewer than six distinct organizations 
investigating the housing conditions of the city with a 
view to framing remedial measures. No one of these 
investigations is at all likely to prove comprdiensive, 
thorough, or reliable, for the reason that the resources of 
none of the individual societies suffice to make it so. Each 
will cover the field in part, and each will doubtless reach its 
own conclusions. Yet the energy and funds which are being 
devoted to this task would, if concentrated under a single 
directing authority, be ample to have the whole research 
made in businesslike fashion. Thus it is that the organiza- 
tions which so readily berate city departments for unbusi- 
nesslike methods are themselves often open to the very 
same criticism in greater degree. A clearing-house of reform 
activities, — that is to say, a recognized centre at which 
each association can find out what others are doing and 
through which wasteful duplication of effort can be avoided, 
— is one of the chief municipal needs of the present day. 

Finally, there are organizations which, though avowedly 
commercial, industrial, professional, or social in purpose, 
regularly lend their support to movements for municipal 
reform. The chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
and merchants' associations, the labor unions, the medical 
societies and associations of architects, the city clubs which 
have been established in the large municipalities, all afford 
examples of this type. Many of these bodies, especially the 
commercial organizations, maintain regular committees on 
municipal matters, which follow closely all that is going on at 
the city hall or the state capitol.^ Their point of view is of 
course primarily businesslike or professional, but incidentally 
they are useful agencies for calling public attention to pending 



^ For examples, see the annual reports of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, and the New Orieani 
Board of Trade. 
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propoealfi and promoting discussion among the various in- 
teresta affected. By passing resolutions and transmitting 
them to the mayor or the city council, thpy manage to secure 
a representation of their views. The labor unions in par- 
ticular have adopted the policy of putting upon record their 
opinions concerning municipal matters, and their resolu- 
tions embodying such expressions of opinion cany con- 
siderable weight with elective officials. Some of these 
miscellaneous bodies, particularly the chambers of com- 
merce and the professional organizations, have conducted 
thorough investigations into various branches of local ad- 
ministration and have put the results into publications 
which are of permanent value. Although the attention 
which all such associations give to strictly municipal matters 
is rather incidental, it is nevertheless of great service, 
for business and professional bodies are inSuential in mould- 
ing public opinion. When sevwal of these orgamzatioos 
range themselves behind any public project, they give it 
momentum ; but the trouble ia that they are seldom found 
ranged together. 

An interesting development of the last two decades has beea i 
the rise of the city club. New York led the way in 1892 ° 
by establishing an organixation wliich endeavors to combine 
the usual facilities of a social club with those pertaining to a 
centre of civic activity. This club provides a forum for the 
discussion of municipal questions, miaintaias several acti%'e 
committees, examines and makes known the records of candi- 
duteit for pubUc ofhcc, follows up complaints made by ciliteos 
against officials, furnishes briefs to members of the legisla- 
ture advising them of its attitude on aU measures relating 
to New York City, and issues a monthly bulletin which gives 
due publicity to its work. Clubs modelled along similar 
Unci have since been established in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
St. Louia, Boston, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Loo Angdes, 
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and other cities. The greatest service rendered by these 
societies consists in providing a rallying-point for all those 
who are interested in municipal progress, no matter what 
particular form their interest may assume. When main- 
tained upon a popular basis, they serve to bring into direct 
personal contact men who represent every element in the 
citizenship of the conmumity. By thus broadening the 
realm of mutual acquaintanceship and encouraging the 
interchange of ideas, they have become highly useful insti- 
tutions of civic education, 
lunsftus of In enumerating the organized forces of civic improvement 
1^12^ one should make particular mention of the various bureaus of 
research now in operation in a dozen or more of the larger 
cities of the United States. These institutions, organized 
more or less closely upon the model of the parent bureau in 
New York City, are a development of the last decade in 
American municipal government. Sometimes, as in New 
York and Philadelphia, they are supported by private 
contributions and are under the control of citizen trustees or 
directors. In other cities, as in Baltimore, Boston, and 
Milwaukee, they are maintained by public funds and are 
under official direction. In either case the bureau is an 
institution for the thorough study of actual conditions in 
its own city ; it possesses a staff of investigators who probe 
their way into every branch of the mimicipal service and 
emerge with data upon which they base recommendations 
for improvement. The New York bureau, which is the 
oldest among them, has completed ten years of work 
covering a wide range and carried on at a very large annual 
expense. It has published a formidable amount of Uterature.^ 

> A generalj account of its work may be found in the publication en- 
titled Six Year$ of Municipal Research for New York City, issued in January, 
1912. See also the chapter on "An Agency of Citisen Inquiry" in F. A. 
Cleveland's Municipal Adminietratum and AeeaunUng (New York, 1009). 
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These bureaus take it upon themselves to act as public ad- : 
visers in matters that are, for the most part, too complicated ' 
and too techmcal for the public to uaderstand and form 
opinions upon without assistance. Their very existeucf, in 
fact, reals upon the idea that the greater part of the city's 
business is techmcal, and hence that the city's treasury com- 
monly Buffers more from leakages due to inefficient methods 
than from official dishonesty. They assume, quite properly, 
that before these leakages can be stopped their exact loca- 
tion must be disclosed, and believe that this is a task 
involving patient study by trained men. After the sources 
of waste have been plainly indicated to the voters by con- 
vincing evidence, public opinion, they declare, may be trusted 
to exert all the pressure that is needed to effect a reform. 
In a word, the bureau of municipal research aims to provide 
an effective centre of trustworthy information and to bring 
this information to the ears of every citizen by a persistent 
and usually a somewhat original publicity campaign. 

Taking all these organizations together, national and < 
local, political, semi-political, and non-political, the battal- | 
ions of civic betterment make up an impressive array. ' 
ViTiy have they not accomplished more ? Why does city 
government remain, in spite of their efforts, the one con- 
spicuous failure of the American democracy? These are 
questions easier to propound than to answer, though some 
of the superficial reasons for the habitual failure of reform 
to achieve tangible results are not far to seek. 

In the first place, until verj' recent years most organized 
reform movements approached things from a wrong angle. \ 
They complacently accepted the stupeiying formulas of local ' 
government which they found in full sway, being always at 
great pains to forestall any possible public misgivings by 
pntfcssing their allegiance to the principle of divided powers 
and other such orthodox canons of political science. They 
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assured the citizens that the eTristing machineiy of city 
government was not seriously defective, but that the trouble 
lay wholly with the men who were in control of it. In their 
eyes, therefore, the obvious remedy was to oust from office 
those whose incompetence or lack of integrity had befouled 
the administration, and to put capable, honest, high-prin- 
cipled men in their room.^ Not the reconstruction but the 
purification of municipal politics was long the goal of reform 
But campaigns of civic betterment starting from this assump- 
tion and aiming at this result inevitably found themselves 
confronted with great difficulties. For one thing, men in 
office were not easy to dislodge ; so long as patronage was 
abimdant, elective office-holders held their opponents under 
a serious handicap. For another thing, the '^ honest, pubhc- 
spirited, capable, and well-trained men" whom it was deemed 
so imperative to put into power almost alwa3rs proved to be 
of the type which looks upon all pubhc service as a private 
sacrifice. They were hard to draw into the arena of munic- 
ipal politics, and rarely proved to be good campaigners 
when they got there. The very existence of this situation 
should have been ample proof to the leaders of reform that 
they were proceeding on a faulty diagnosis. There are times, 
no doubt, when, from no fault of the scheme of administra- 
tion, circumstances may for the moment be such as to deter 
capable men from willingly entering the service of the city. 
But when such a situation becomes normal, when year in and 
year out the efficient service of society means personal sacri- 
fice even to men of proved pubhc spirit, the trouble cannot 
lie anywhere else than in the conditions under which the 
service has to be performed. The cause of reform was long 

> In 18M the Honorable Carl Sohurz,one of the most valiant of munici- 
pal reformers, declared that there was '*not a municipal sfovemment in 
this country, on whatever pattern organized," which would ^not work well 
when administered by honest, public-spirited, capable, and well-trained 
men** (National Municipal League, PraeeedinffM^ 1804, p. 128). 
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misguided, therefore, by the notion that municipal ills were 
personal matters, whereas in point of fact they lay far beyond 
the mere personnel of city govemmeDt. They were organic, 
and their ravages continued despite year-to-year changes in 
the occupancy of official posts. 

Efforts inspired by the belief that individuals and not insti- luiom 
tutions were at fault naturally led to steriUty in results. At _ 

tiroes the reform organizations managed, in spite of hnndicape, "'«»'>'«• 
to put their nominees in municipal office; then tliey would 
rest upon their weapons to await the promised millennium. 
But the anticipated results were rarely forthcoming. The 
mechanic, however capable and honest, found tliat he could 
not do effective work with the tools that were at hand. The 
pohtioal ehackles imposed upon the reform official in the 
performance of his functions, the maze of legal restrictions 
that he encountered at every turn, the small modicum of real 
power intrusted to him, all combined to thwart his efforta 
at constructive work. In a whole term of office, therefore, he 
was usually able to accomplish no more than some penny- 
»:tving improvements which were far from redeeming the 
preelection promises so freely mode by reform campaigners.' 

In due time, however, the need of organic reform obtained Orsxan 

', recognition, and movements for the simpUfication of munici- ^,^,j 

pal machinery began. New York made a start, during the '"^ "'•" 




"In almoat every Amerie&n c^ltf the people, At one tune or uiothvt 
n «(«ry heyvnd etulunutre or partisan misrule and extrKvagknosi 
« given expresnon to their indignation through aome form of oiti- 
romant, uul good men of clean reeunls have bum ciren mmtrol at 
What hns Ixinn thr rrenlt ? Tho new offi'Hn hare invariably 
found a iiyRtcin of ^vernment wi boaeycoubed with ihe icreed and setflidt* 
IMM of partiaan pulitie* and thoir artinns so hampiinv] by stabt IftUatioa 
Uiat no permanent good could be dene. The pr<ople were iiDiHUiNit for { 
nanlta, and when mil furthouming. Ihc-ir cnthuiiajim wanud, the tidal war* i 
of reforai nveded, the politidani quieilj i>lann«<4 tho next campMcn, and j 
lli« uowonhy and ionimiHiteiit resumed oonlrol of the ic^at public Mtat*." 



- T. C. Dbvun, Municipal tUfarm in Uu VniUd Statu (Kow Vol 



. 1896). 
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last decade of the nineteenth century^ with its agitation for 
thoroughgoing charter changes; and other cities^ like St. 
Louis, San Francisco, and Boston, followed. In smaller 
cities the striking success of the conunission-govemment 
propaganda was not long in showing the extent to which 
public opinion had become intolerant of remedies that did 
not go to the very vitals of the existing mimicipal system. 
All this proves that reform has entered a new phase, and 
one which gives promise of far more in the way of achieve- 
ment. Not only the leaders of opinion but the rank and 
file of municipal electorates have been brought to realize 
that reform is not merely a question of putting capable and 
honest men in office, but more particularly one of making 
offices attractive to capable and honest men. People are 
coming to see that they can make public office attractive 
only by attaching to it an opportimity for real, unre- 
stricted, constructive service to the community, and that 
they can do this only by renouncing, first of all, that 
slavish allegiance to the principle of checks and balances 
in local government, as well as to other political formulas, 
which for the last half-century has done nothing but mis- 
guide. The magnetism of official power is so great that 
few men in any community can resist its attraction; but 
it must be real power and not merely the form of it. If the 
pattern of city government becomes such as to afford to every 
elective officer that opportunity which goes with power, 
most of the difficulties that beset the paths of reform organi- 
zations in earlier years will disappear. Reform has gained 
in eflfectiveness as it has become impersonal, organic, and 
reconstructive. Unlike the guerilla warfare of earlier days, 
the charter reform campaigns of the last decade have been 
well worth the efforts expended in them. 

To secure even temporary improvements in city adminis- 
tration is good, but to make them permanent is better. 
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Reform which aspires to finality must not content itself, 
therefore, with a mere reorganization of the poUtical frame- 
work of municipaUties. To suppose that a good charter ^ 
and a staff of capable officials are the only things essential 
to an efficient and thrifty municipal administration is to 
overlook the fact that most of the city's difficult problems 
are questions of business and not of government. Even 
the best city charter provides for but a small part of the 
machinery necessary to solve these problems correctly ; the 
rest of the apparatus, which includes the whole interior 
mechanism of administration, must be sought within the 
range of general powers conferred by the charter. It is 
just here, as has already been noticed, that the shortcomings 
of municipal administration have been most numerous and 
most costly. When a private corporation proves successful 
in the conduct of affairs, the reason is usually to be found 
not in the nature of the powers conferred upon it by charter, 
or even in the capacity or honesty of the men who sit upon 
its directorate, but rather in the efficiency of its internal 
organization, in the skill with which it has adjusted the 
various parts of the business machine, and the ability 
which it has shown in getting the right subordinate in the 
right place. If the city desires administrative success, it 
must seek it in the same way. Reformers must realiae, 
therefore, that a final solution of the chief municipal prob- 
lem of the American city, that of getting full value for 
the city's expenditures, depends even more upon the 
intelligent organization of business details than upon the 
mere enunciation of sound political principles in city char- 
ters. Too little attention has been given, and is still given, 
to the functioning mechanism of city government, to those 
things which in private busincsa engage the care and skill 
of the efficiency engineer ; but this will not be the case much 
longer. The bureaus of research that have come into exist* 
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ence during recent years are pointing the way to thorough-- 

going, permanent reform in this direction. 
he older All that has been written in the last half-dozen pages may 
lunidpai he compressed into the assertion that municipal reform has 
refonner.'* j^^^j^ g^^^ ^ achieving substantial results because it took a 

surprisingly long time to get itself into motion along the 
right track. But other factors have frequently helped to 
keep reform movements from tangible and permanent 
achievement. In earUer da3rs, when reform had little more 
in view than the ousting of politicians from municipal office, 
the typical reformer was either a disgruntled politician who 
sought to elbow his way into pubUc office on a platform of 
cant, or a henheaded theorist whose temperament contained 
very few grains of practical poUtical sense. In campaigns 
directed against persons the chief weapon of the reformer 
was personal invective. Absolutely sure that a successful 
crusade against corrupt or incompetent aldermen would 
result in setting everything right, the reformer took in his 
hand the sword of vituperation and salUed forth to his quix- 
otic conflict. Loud in his professions of non-partisanship, 
he was in many eases a bigoted partisan of his own class or 
creed or theory. Not less vehement in his protestations of 
public spiritedness and denials of self-interest, he was just as 
often spurred forward by motives that appeared unselfish 
to no mind but his own. Even at the present time the cause 
of municipal reform numbers among its chief supporters in 
every large city many men of this type. That they do not 
themselves realize the incongruity of the situation is some- 
thing that passes understanding. Yet the fact remains 
that a municipal reform league or a taxpayers' association 
will choose as its president the paid counsel of a public- 
service corporation, and still expect the average voter to 
swallow assurances that the organization has no connection 
with the seekers of special privilege. The way in which 
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the outstanding figure in any political undertaking will 
strike the public imagination is something which party 
strategists never neglect to take into account. In the coun- 
cils of reform, on the contrary, this consideration, despite 
its imfiortant bearing upon the chances of success, often 
receives no attention whatever. 

Municipal reform has, moreover, suffered from the tack lah«KDt 
of team play among its friends. Reformers, as a recent oiMorm 
writer has well said, are primarily protestants, and it is the "f*""^"- 
nature of protestants to be insubordinate.' It is tempera- 
mental inability to tolerat« the existing situation that makes 
a man a reformer ; and it is the same trait that makes him, 
a.*? a rule, intolerant of all ideas except his own. Reformers 
can always agree upon basic principles, for these are commonly 
framed in such platitudinous form that even the most arrant 
political pirate would not refuse open assent to them. But, 
as occasion arises for elaborating these principles into 
working rules of administration, it forthwith becomes ap- 
parent that each reformer has his own interpretation 
of them, and that all who disagree with him are lacking 
in either intelligence or integrity or in both. Across the 
history of nearly everj' municipal reform movement of the 
last twenty years may be found written the tedious chrooicle 
of bickerings due to personal je-alousy, class bigotry, and 
the failure of reformers to realire that vindictivcneas has no 
place in the programme of a political agitation which seeks 
to be succiaaaful. 

From the experiences of the past reform organixations Tbn 
can draw abundant counsel for future action. To secure 
achievements of permanent value they must seek far mora 
mere change in the personnel of city govenimenl. 

ley must simplify the political framework where necessary, 

Hwb«rt Croljr. Tk* PnmiM <^ (Ac jlnmeiM Lif, (Ne» York, 1900), 
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and make it afford those opportunities for constructive 
effort which are the only enduring attractions of public 
service. They must adjust the administrative machinery 
of the city to the work which it is called upon to do, a mission 
which in any large city is a reform task of herculean propor- 
tions and of corresponding value when performed. If 
laborers in the cause of civic improvement desire to see in 
concrete form the results of their exertions, they must also 
adjust their methods to the conditions of political warfare in a 
democracy ; which means specifically that they must recog- 
nize the utter weakness of a house divided against itself, 
the impotence of purist professions that do not square with 
the facts, and the imerring certainty with which extravagant 
pledges return to work injury upon those who promise, in the 
way of public improvement, more than they can ever fulfil. 
Municipal development during the last ten or twelve 
years seems to show that the lessons of preceding decades 
have not been altogether unheeded. Though stumbling 
badly at times, municipal reform has persevered, until by 
sheer persistence it has conquered many of the obstacles 
in its path. Similar patience and perseverance it will have 
to exercise for a long time to come ; but the outlook has never 
been more encouraging than it is to-day. 

Refcrencbs 

The literature of fnunioipal reform is already large, and St is steadily 
Sfrowing. The annual Proceedings of the National Munioipal Lea^e (18 
vols., 1894-1912) form the most comprehensive single source of information 
on the history and methods of reform during the last two decades. Much 
interesting material relating to the progress of reform movements during 
the nineties may be found in the files of the periodical known as Municipal 
Affairs, which appeared during the years 1897-1002. In following the 
history of civil-service reform one finds of great value the monthly issues 
of Oood Oovemment (published in New York) and the annual reports of 
the National Civil Service Reform League and of the oivil-servioe com- 
missions in various states. The bulletins issued from time to time by the 
American Civic Asaooiation, and the publioationi of state noiunioipal 
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uaoeifttioDS or of atata leaguea of municipklitie*, •ometime* deal ouofully 
with ■peoikl phaaea of miuuoipal reform and are ofJpermaiwDt value. In 
many of the larger aties there ore munioipal-rerorm [wriudioals which 
appMT monthly or oflener, suofa as City A fain in Boston, Tkt StarcUiski 
ill Now Yoflt. the Municipal League Nriea in Se&tlJe, Pubhe Affain in 
SI- Louis, Tht Improrrr in Ban Fraiiniseo. and the Municipal BuUelin ia 
Cleveland, Likewise the reeular butletiiu of ihedty ulubain Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chioa^, and elsewhere furnish to some extent a ohronicle of 
municipa] happeninB* in these cities. Most useful of all, because most 
thorouich in preparation, are the publications of suoh institutions as the 
Nen- York Bureau of Municipal Researoh, the Milwaukee Bureau of Boon- 
omy and EfBdunuy (now discontinued), the Legislative Retereooe Deparl- 
mt\nt of the Wisconsin FYee Library Commission, the Boston Finaooe 
Commission, the Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Researoti, and the 
ChitwcD Bureau or Pubtio Efficiency. 

The ahief general periodicals devoting their attontion to municipal 
affairs in the United States are the National Municipal Rtvitai. wliioh is 
issued quarterly, the American City puUished monthly, the Municipal 
Journal which appears weekly. A list of other periodical publicationa 
relating to America-n city govemment may be found in the National Mtt- 
nicipat Revitte. L 406-410 {July, 1912). J. B. Kaiser's Laa, Ugtiiativt 
and Municipal Hejerenet LibTariet (Boston, 1914} contains liata and other 
information along this line. 

Bouks relating to special fields of municipal reform. Much as commission 
gnvemment, dirent legislation, the short ballot, the replanning of cities, 
and so forth, are numerous, and nearly all the general works on municipal 
govemment contain some diBcuBHion of reform movements. Moat of theae 
have been mentioned in preceding pages. Two small monographs. T. C. 
Devlin's Municipal Reform in the UniUd Stale* (New York. 1896) and 
W. H. Tolman's Municipal Reform MocemenU in tkt Vniled Slatea (New 
York. 1885), are more definite in soope. but are not of any considershle 
value at the pneeat time. 
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Bfective. 



Then Um The chief characteristic of the coinmission form of city 
Ian is government; as has been shown m a previoiis chi^ter, is 
its concentration of both legislative and executive powers 
in the hands of the same small body. That in itsdf, as 
has also been indicated, is not a serious objection to the plan. 
A more substantial objection arises from the fact that the 
executive functions are intrusted to five men and that the 
location of responsibility is therefore not su£Sciently defined. 
In other words, the objection is not to the fusion of the two 
classes of powers, but to the inadequate concentration of 
one of these classes, namely, the executive powers. Execu- 
tive work, if it is to be done efficiently, must be apportioned 
to officials who will be individually responsible for it. That 
principle was recognized in the commission plan, which 
groups all the administrative work of the city into five 
departments and places one of the commissioners directly 
in charge of each. But the practical difficulties in that 
arrangement are two : (1) the whole commission may by 
majority vote overrule any action which an individual 
commissioner may take in regard to the affairs of his own 
department; and (2) the voters are prone to expect that 
the candidate who offers himself for election as a member of 
the commission will have some special qualification by 
training or experience for the administrative work which 
he will have to do. 

Now both of these things are at variance with the funda- 
mental principles upon which the commission plan rests. 
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Commission government claims to concentrate responsi- 
bility. In practice it does not sufficiently do so. The 
commissioner who is immediately in charge of the public 
works department, for example, and who ought to know 
most about its needs and problems, may be overruled by 
his four fellow-members who know nothing about sucfa 
things. That has taken place time and again in commission- 
governed cities during the past half-dozen years ; it has 
meant a divided responsibiUt}'. In the second place, it 
is not in consonance with the principles of the commission 
plan that only men who have technical knowledge should 
be chosen members of the commission. The commission is 
rightly a board of laymen, each of whom takes general 
charge of a department but Is not expected to manage it 
directly. Inmiediate management should be left in the 
hands of the permanent officials, the commissioner-in-chai^e 
having general oversight only. But that is not what always 
happens. Too often the candidates in commission cities 
have been setting before the voters their own special admin- 
istrative qualifications ; they have promised, if elected, to 
run a department ihiis and so ; and when elected they have 
proceeded to redeem these promises. Matters which ought 
to be left to qualffied administrative discretion, to be deter- 
mined on considerations of economy and efficiency alone, 
such as the sort of street pa\'ing to be used, have often be- 
come footballs of partisan politics at the election of com- 
missioners. 

Let it be repeated that the commission plan was not, 
in its inception at any rate, based upon the idea that effi- 
cient working heads of administrative departments could 
ever be secured by electing them. That would have shown 
an utter disregard of our municipal experience. It was not 
intended that the members of the commission should l>e 
the working heads of departments. Yet that is jxiat the 
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direction in which the plan actually developed. In most 
commission-govemed cities liberal salaries were provided 
for each of the five commissioners. This meant that the 
commissioners were expected to give a great deal of their 
time to the city's work and encouraged them to take a 
hand in the actual details of department business. In the 
great majority of commission cities (that is to say, cities 
with less than 50,000 population) there is no room for both 
a salaried commissioner and a well-paid professional expert 
in the management of the same department. To provide 
for both is costly and makes for friction. Accordingly, 
the individual commissioners in most of these cities have 
tried to manage the departments with their own skill and 
knowledge, and on the whole they have not made a striking 
success of it. 

The city-manager plan was devised to remedy these 
two chief defects in the commission form of government, 
namely, the lack of concentration in administrative responsi- 
\ bility and the tendency to put the various departments in 
direct charge of men who have no expert qualifications. 
Dayton, Ohio, was the first large city to use the plan, aJ- 
'though something of the same general sort had been pre- 
viously devised in at least three other municipalities.^ It 
is often said that Dayton, like Galveston, owed its political 
reconstruction to a calamity ; but as a matter of fact tKe 
movement for charter revision in Dayton had been gather- 
ing strength for at least six months before the great flood 
of March, 1913. The emergency caused by this disaster 
merely brought home to the citizens more vividly the need 
of a far better municipal organization. The real starting 
point was the adoption of a home-rule amendment to the 

1 These were Staunton, Va., Lookport, N.T., and Sumter, 8.C. 
On the Staunton experiment and the Lookport proposal, see H. A. Toul- 
min, Jr., The CUy Manager (New York, 1915), pp. 16-24. 
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Ohio constitution iii the year preceding. This made possible 
what many of the citizens had long desired — a scheme 
of local government adapted to local needs. In the main, 
Da>-ton had been governed no better or no worse than other 
Ohio cities under the old general code. It had the old- 
fashioned frame of government, a mayor, a partisan council 
chosen by wards, an elective city solicitor, auditor and 
treasurer, and various department beads appointed by the 
mayor. 

The new Dayton charter was proposed by an elective 
commission of fifteen citizens. It was submitted to the " 
voters, adopted by them, and went into effect on January 1, ■ 
1914. The chief provisions may be summarized as follows : 

1 . The City Council or Commission. AM municipal powere 
in Dayton, except thoee relating to the management of the 
schools and public hbrar>', are vested in a commission or 
small city council made up of five members elected at large 
for a four-year term. An election takes place every second 
year and some of the commissioners (two or three members 
as the case may be) are chosen at each election. Nomina^ 
tions are made at a non-partisan primar}' and the ballots i 
at the subsequent election bear no party designations. J 
The candidate who receives the highest vote in the election 
at whicb three cummiseioners arc chosen is given the title 
of mayor, but he has no special functions except that of 
presiding at meetings of the commission. He receives 
an annual salary of $1S00 ; his four colleagues receive $1200 
each. 

Any member of the commission, after he has served six 
months, is subjei-t to recall. Petitions for a recall elec- 
tion miwt be signed by at least twenty-five per cent of the 
voters. ProvtntHi ia also made for the initiative and refer- 
endum as in moet dtiea imder the oHumiasioD form of 
government. 
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His powers 
and duties: 



(1) advisory 



The commission by majority vote enacts the municipal 
ordinances and has a general control over the city's finances. 
It also appoints the city manager, but it has no authority 
in regard to subordinate appointments nor may it inter- 
fere directly with the detaUs of departmental administra- 
tion. Its control over actual administrative work is con- 
fined to the appointment of the city manager, whose posi- 
tion is the outstanding feature of the whole plan. In 
addition the council appoints its own clerk, who serves 
also as city clerk, and it appoints the civil service board 
whose oiganization and functions will be explained a little 
later. 

. 2. The City Manager. The Dayton charter provides 
that entire control and supervision of the administrative 
functions shall be vested in a city manager. This official 
is appointed for no definite term. He holds office at the 
will of the commission and may be removed by a majority 
vote of that body at any time. He is also subject to recall 
by the voters in the usual way. The charter provides 
that the city manager "shall be appointed without r^ard 
to his political beliefs, and may or may not be a resident of 
the city of Dayton when appointed.'' His salary is fixed 
by an ordinance of the commission. 

Now as to the city manager's powers. These may be 
riefly set forth as follows : first, to attend all meetings of 

e commission in an advisory capacity, with the right to 
tlake part in the discussions but without the right to vote 
en any matter. This is an arrangement which keeps the 

in close communication yet does not create any formal 

lation between them. He may recommend to the com- 

ion any measures that he may think expedient, and is 

instructed to keep it fully informed as to the financial needs 

and conditions of the city. But he has no power to raise 

or to appropriate money for any purpose. The city man- 
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;er, in the second place, is instructed by the terms of the 
■rfiarter "to eee that the laws and ordinances are enforced." 
This makes him ui law as well as in fact the real executive 
head of the city. He is the right hand of the conunission 
in the work of canning into effect its policy as expressed in 
le municipal ordinances. 

Now come his most important specific poweiB, namely, 

to appoint and remove all the beads of city departments and 

all sulxirdinate officials of emploj'ces. Upon the exercise 

of this broad power, howe^'pr, there are two limitations, one 

them rather formal, the other quite definite. In the 

\se of the heads or directors of departments and the others 

who are put in the " miclassified " 8er\'ice, the city manager 

must make appointments on a basis of merit and fitness 

alone, but he may determine these qualities in any way he 

looses.' In the case of all other appointive officials and 

iiployees, that is to say, in the "classified" service, the 

dty manager must make his selections under the regulations 

the civil service board. Those who are appointed by 

le city manager in the unclassified sen-ice may be removed 

bj' him at any time and for any reason ; but those who are 

appointed by him under ci\'Tl service rules may lie removed 

onlj- after a hearing before the civil servire board upon 

,rgcs made in writing. 

Finally, the city manager is given the right to exercise 
introl over all the city departments. He keeps the depart- 
lents in touch with one another, adjuntii and plans their 
jef work, settles diflTerenees that may arise among ihcm, 
as general 8uper\Tsor of them all. To this end the city 
iiager is empowered to investigate without notice the 
'aim of any department, and any investigators appointed 
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by him have power to compel the attendance of witnesses, 
the production of tiooks, and -so forth. There is a large 
concentration of administrative power in his hands. 

3. The City Departments. The Dayton charter establishes 
five administrative departments under the city manager's 
supervision. Here, however, there is a wide departure 
from the orthodox commission plan of city govermnent. 
In the commission plan, one of the members of the commis- 
sion is placed at the head of each department ; in the Dayton 
city-manager plan each department is placed iu charge of 
an appointive head. This distinction is vital in that it 
points a way to the removal of one of the gravest objections 
to the commission scheme. 
TheDaytoD/ The Daytou charter organizes the city's administrative 
dip"anl work into, five departments, as follows: (1) the Law De- 
b^^ '""^ partment, with the city attorney at its head ; (2) the 
organirtt- Department of Finance under a director of finance. This 
department has three divisions or bureaus, namely, treasury, 
accounting, and purchasing.' (3) The Department of 
Public Safety mcludes within its jurisdiction the divisions 
of police, fire protection, the sealing of weights and measures, 
and the inspection of buildings. (4) The Department of 
Public Service is made up of four subordinate divisions, 
namely, the division of engineering which includes, first, 
the bureaus of design and construction, sewer maintenance, 
and street lighting ; second, the division of streets with 
bureaus of waste removal, street cleaning, and street repair ; 
third, the division of water with three subordinate bureaus ; 
and, finally, the division of public lands and buildings. 
This is the largest of all the departments. (5) The Depart- 
ment of PubMc Welfare includes the divisions of health, 

• The divisions are not eatablished by the charter but are arraoged by 
ordinance. The commission is empowered to change even the arrange- 
ment of departments if it should desire to do so (Section 52). 
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recreation, parks aiid playgrounds, legal aid, correction, 
and the local employment, agency. 

In general the arrangement of departments, divisions, 
and bureaus is along the Hnes of the orthodox commission 
plan but with the far-reaching difference that appointive 
directors with expert qualifications are at the head of each 
department. These, in turn, are responsible directly to 
the city manager and to no one else. The concentration of 
administrative resfionsibility is thus much more nearly 
complete than under the usual commission plan. 

4. Financial Provisions. The framers of city-manager 
charters have given a great deal of attention to the finan- 
cial provisions, those which deal with budget-making, ac- 
counting, and municipal borrowing. The Dayton charter 
provides for these things in careful detail, but in some re- 
spects 'makes stipulations which are altogether likely t« be 
found too rigid. The atuiual estimates are prepared by the 
city manager from figures submitted to him by tht? heads of 
the various departments. These estimates are submitted 
to the city council ; they must also be published and public 
hearings held before the council takes action upon them. 
The charter retiuires an elaborate accounting system and 
this hai! been instalie<l. It compares favorably with those 
used by large business corporations and is far superior to 
tboee employed by most American cities. Much of the 
merit of the Dayton charter comes from the attention which 
has Iwe-u paid to financial and administrative detaQs. In 
too many modernized charters these things have been 
slurred over as though they v^w- of minor importance. 
Questions of electoral method and general political frame- 
work have almost everj'where tended to monopolize dts- 
cusaitra, ttith the result thai ad<*<iuatc attention to purely 
administrative matteiB has been tacking. To this the Day- 
ton charter foims a Dotoblc oxceptioD. 
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Spread of During the last few years the city-manager plan has 
miL^ spread rapidly, but chiefly to cities which have had the 
p^*^- scheme of government by conmiission and which have, 

accordingly, found it easy to make the change.^ At the 
beginning of 1917 the total niunber of cities, large and small, 
which had adopted the plan in some form or other, was 
about ninety.* The great majority of these, however, 
are places of less than 10,000 population. It is difficult 
to state the exact figures because many of these smaller 
municipalities have adopted the plan in name only and are 
without its fundamental feature, namely, that the city 
council or commission shall select a qualified city manager 
and give him the entire administrative responsibility. The 
list of cities which have adopted the city-manager plan 
includes two municipalities of over 100,000 population (Day- 
ton, Ohio, and Grand Rapids, Michigan), three places of be- 
tween 40,000 and 50,000 (Springfield, Ohio, Wheeling, West 
Virginia, and Wichita, Kansas), and five of between 25,000 and 
40,000 population (Jackson, Michigan, Niagara Falls and New- 
burgh, New York, San Jos6, California, and Portsmouth, Va.). 
Other places of importance in the list, though with smaller 
^populations, are Ashtabidaj Ohio, Sherman, Texas, Bakers- 
field, Califojaiiar-£hoenix, Arizonap> and Sumter, South 



>^ 



^cP Carotma. Among these various municipalities there are 

many minor differences in charter provisions, but in general 
the principles are as set forth in the Dayton plan.^ 

* Provision for the adoption of city-manag^er charters exists not only 
in the so- termed "home rule'* states but in those which have the optional 
charter system, such as New York, Massachusetts, Ohio and North Carolina. 

'In some of these, however, the plan had not gone into operation at 
that date. 

» A noteworthy feature of the Ashtabula charter, however, is its pro- 
vision for proportional representation. The arrangement is that com- 
monly known as the Hare Plan. The city council is made up of seven 
members and candidates are nominated by petition. The voter marks 
his preferences for as many candidates as he pleases, the figure *'l** for 
his first choice, the figure '*2** for his second ohoioe, etc. After the poUa 
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Now comes the question as to what the results have 
been. In an endeavor to get some trustworthy informa- 
tion on this point inquiries were sent in the autumn of 1915 
to nine of the largest city-manager municipalities.' Forty- 
five definite questions were submitted to each, the questions 
covering matters of actual fact. The answers have been, 
wherever possible, verified from the published reports of 
the cities themselves. Speaking generally, the cily-man- 
agcr plan seems to be securing the results summarized in 
the next few paragraphs. 

In the fii-st place it has secured for each city a trainctj man 
for the head of its adminLstrative fler\-ire. In five of the 
nine municipalities the city manager was rcportoti to be wi 
engineer by profession, in one he had been a former manager 
of electric light and power companies, in one a success- 
ful superintendent of schools, and in one a state official. 
The first city manager of Dayton had l)een chief engineer 
of the department of public works in Cincinnati. Spring- 
field look as its first citj- manager a man who had served 
as an engineer on large construction enteqirisea and who 
at the time of his appointment was general manager of the 
city of Staunton, \'irginia. Jackson, Michigan, secured 
as its first city manager the city engineer of I>a}-ton, Ohio. 
The first city manager of Sherman, Texas, had twen serving 
as general superintendent of the town of River Forest, 
Illinois, .\marillo, Texas, chose as its city manager the 
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man who had made a success of a similar post in the smaller 
^ ^^ g VJ.^^iaB-cit 3L QJ Roswell. And these examples might easily 
be multipUed.^ They s^iffice to show, however, that the 
city-manager mimicipalities are not only making an earnest 
effort to secure men of skill and experience for their chief* 
administrative posts, but that they are meeting with at 
least tolerable success in that direction. 
rheouM- City-manager charters usually allow the choice of the 
raaidenoe. city manager from outside. And in most cases an outsider 
has been selected. It is highly essential to the success 
of the plan, moreover, that this should continue to be both 
the law and the practice. An outsider starts his work with 
the great advantage of detachment from all local prejudices 
and partisan aflfiliations. He should be able to keep free 
from local entanglements if any one can. The danger is, 
of course, that cities will develop the habit of preferring 
some one who is already a resident and that political cam- 
paigns may be waged on behalf of this or that local aspirant. 
Anything of that sort would speedily bring the whole system 
to the ground. In place of genuine city managers we should 
then have nothing but highly-paid mayors chosen under 
a new name by the city councils. 
Fhe quee- It is also important that the post of city manager should 
^^^[ carry a substantial salary. Otherwise competent men 
will not be enticed away from profitable employment in 
private enterprises. On this point the city-manager mu- 
nicipalities have started out properly. Daj'ton, with a 
population of 116,000, pays its city manager $12,500 per 
year ; Springfield, with less than 50,000 population, pays 
$6000. But will cities be able to maintain this scale? If 
we are to judge by our past municipal experience, it will 

^ Some brief biogrraphioal sketohes of the leading oity managera may be 
found in The American City for June, 1915 (pp. 499-514), and in the 
issue of the same periodioal for November, 1915 (pp. 419-421). 
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not be easy to do so. Attempts will undoubtedly be made 
by local politicians to stir the prejudices of tlie laboring 
voters on this matter. In some ijf the cities that is the line 
of attack already adopted. Thus far, however, it does not 
> seem to be making much headway. 

Second, the adoption of the city-manager plan has brought i 
improvements in municiiml finance. In several cities it | 
resulted in lower current expenditures, a reduction of the ' 
bonded debt, and a liquidation of floating indebtedness. 
In three of the nine cities mentioned there was an actual 
reduction in the tax rate ; in none had the rate increased. 
In all of them the new regime brought a reform of account- 
ing methods, and in all but one of them an improved sj-stem 
of preparing the municipal budget. In all of them, further- 
more, the central purchasing of supplies has been arranged. 
In the lai^er cities, such as Daj'lon and Springfield, there 
is a purcha-sing agent ; in the smaller municipalities this I 
worit is in the hands of the city manager. There seems to ' 
be no question that the plan has enabled cities to straighten 
out many financial tangles. 

Third, the administrative reconstructions which accom- 
pany the adoption of the city-manager plan have made ', 
possible marked improvements in the methods of supervis- ' 
ing public work, in the management and discipline of the ■ 
city employees, in the care of the public health, and in the 
exercise of those general functions which may be classed 
under the head of community betterment. 'l"he details of 
these improvements can hardly be set forth here, for even 
in the nine cities under survey they make a fonnidable 
list. They constitute, when taken as a whole, a rather J 
remarkable record of real achie^iaiient in a short space of * 
time. 

FinaUy, the attitude of the citizens towards the new 
scheme of administration appears to be favorable. Wbn« 
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It hu the matter has been put to actual test, as in Dayton, the 
^^ti!r voters have expressed their decided approval. The com- 
the wi- mercial organizations seem to be strongly in sjTnpathy with 
the plan, and the taxpayers in general, if one may judge 
from the newspaper comments, are supporting it. At the 
outset the laboring classes were in opposition, and in some 
of the cities they still maintain that attitude. In others 
their antagonism appears to have been allayed and in some 
cities they are now said to be in sympathy with the plan. 
The arguments used against the city-manager scheme are 
not widely different from those urged against the plan of 
government by a commission. The claim is made that it 
is inadequately representative, that it puts too much power 
in the hands of one man, and that it impairs the opportunity 
for the political education of the masses. 
ndorse- As to the Weight which should be given to these and alUed 

, objections to the plan, it may be well to call attention to the 
action just taken by the National Municipal League by 
way of endorsing the city-manager scheme. Sbcteen years 
ago this organization prepared the draft of a municipal 
code or general charter law which, in its day, provetl of 
highly useful ser\iee. But great changes have taken place 
diu-ing these sixteen years in the popular attitude towards 
municipal matters and also in our notions as to what the 
administrative organization of a city ought to be. Accord- 
ingly, through one of its committees, the J^eague has now 
prepared and issued a new draft of a model charter and 
its unanimous preference has been for a combination of the 
commission and city-manager plans along the general lines 
followed in Daj'ton, but with six administrative depart- 
ments, each haraig an appointive director at its head.' 

■ The provisions in this Model City Charter relating to the city manager 
and to the organization of city departments are aa follows: 

Sec. 34. The City Manager. The city manager shall be the chief ex- 
ecutivij ofBcer of the city. He shall be chosen by the council solely on tha 
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The city council, according to the League's recommenda^ 
tions, should have not fewer than five nor more than twenty- 
five members. This maximum limit is significant. It sug- 
gests that when all the administrative powers have been 
safely deputed to a city manager, the objections to a mod- 
erate increase in the size of the city council become less 
weighty. 

Is the city-manager plan likely to spread still further FutureV 
among the cities of this country'? It is probably safe to man^!^ 
answer that question in the afllrmative. Those cities, over p'^°- | 
three hundred of them, which have adopted the commission | 

form of government will not all find that scheme wholly 
Batisfactory. Those which do not, and which seek to 

baeia of his executive and odmimstrative qualifications. The choice shall 
not be limited to inhabitantB of the city or state. 

The city manager shall receive a compeasation of not leas than 

a year. He shall be appointed for an indefinite period. He shall be 
removable by the oounoil. It removed at any lime aft«r six montbH he 
may demand written charges and a. public hearing on the same before the 
council prior to the date on nhioh his final remo\'al shall take effect, but 
during such bearing the council may suspend him from office. During 
the absence or disability of tbe city manager the council shail designate 
Bome properly qualified person to perform the duties of the otfioe. 

Sec. 35. Fouitriarut Dulien of the City Manager. The city managerBhaD 
be responsible to the council for tbe proper administration of aU affairs 
of the city, and to that end shall make all appointments, except as other- 
wise provided in this charter. Except when the council is considering 
his removal, he shall be entitled to be present at all meetings of the council 
and of its committees and to take part in their discussion. 

See. 36. -Innuai Budget. The city manager shall prepare and submit 
to the council the annual budget, after receiving estimates made by the 
directors of the departments. 

See. 37. Adminislrative DeparlmenU Created. There shall be six ad- 
ministrative department* as follows: law, health, works and utilities, 
safety and welfare, education, and finance, the functions of which shall 
be prescribed by the council except as herein otht^rwise provided. The 
council shall fix all salaries, which in the classified service shall be uni- 
form for ea«h grade, as established by the civil service commission, and 
the council may. by a three-fourths vote of its entire membership, create 
new departments, combine or abolish existing departments or eatablish. 
temporary departments for special work. 
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secure improvement, are much more apt to try the city- 
manager experiment than to revert to the old plan of gov- 
ernment by a mayor and council. In this way one may 
fairly look for a considerable extension of our newest form 
of city government during the next ensuing years. But 
will the city-manager plan bring us to finality in municipal 
organization? That is a far more difficult question and 
one which must be left to the future to answer. 

In any event, much will depend upon two things, namely, 
whether cities find it possible to obtain the right sort of 
men for the managerial positions, men who have not only 
technical qualifications, but general administrative capacity 
as well, and whether, in the second place, the city manager's 
position can be protected against the assaults of the patron- 
age-seeker. 
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Child!. R. S., ShoH BaUoi PrineipUa, 
146n, 152, 346n. 

Cinoizmati, state control of municipal 
police esUblished in (1871), 10; 
strength of foreign-born element in 
population of, 33. 

Citisens* Union of New York, ita at- 
tempts to divorce state and munici- 
pal issues, 159-160; ita transi- 
tory success, 161 ; ita work, 365- 
366. 

Citisenship, as a qualification for vot- 
ing, 106-107; methods of obtain- 
ing, 107-109. 

City-manager plan, 386-400. 

City planning, increased interest in, 24. 

City Planning Conference, aims and 
work of, 362. 

Civic League of St. Louis, 370. 

Civil service, objections to the policy 
of selecting department heads un- 
der system of, 243-245. See also 
Merit System. 

Civil service reform, campaign for, 
started by Charles Sumner, 17; 
progress of, during period 1880- 
1895. 21. 

Civil War, efiFect of, on relations of 
state to cities, 15. 

Classification of cities, in Ohio, 55-56. 

Cleveland, development of adminis- 
trative departmenU in, 13; ita 
difficulties under the uniform code, 
57 ; maintains single-chambered 
council, 185 ; Municipal Associa- 
tion of, 370. 

Cleveland, F. A., Municipal Adminia- 
trcUion and Accounting, 201n, 274n, 
293, 376n; Orowih of Democracy 
in the United States, 357. 

Cleveland, Grover, mayor of Buffalo, 
217. 

Clubs, political, in Now York and 
elsewhere, 163-164; City, 375-376. 

"Colonization" of voters, 118. 

Commission, government by, appoint- 
ing power under, 229 ; numlx»r 
of departments in cities under, 251 ; 
city Rovernment by, 294-320; in- 
troduction of, in Galveston, 295- 
298; in Des Moines, 299-301; 
principles underlying, 302-304 ; its 
merits, 304-310; objections to, 
311-316; conclusions on, 317- 
319. See also Reform, Municipal. 

Committees, of city council, their 
origin, 196; power of presiding 
officer in naming, 197 ; English 
and American system of compared, 



197-198; administratiye function 
of, in eariy stages of American mu- 
nicipal development, 237-238. 

Commons, John R., "Labor and 
PoUtics," 293. 

Comptroller, post of, established and 
made elective in Philadelphia (1854), 
13. 

Confirmation. See Appointments, Al- 
dermen. 

Congress, power of, in matters of nat- 
uralisation, 106-107. 

Connecticut, enacta dvil service re- 
form law (1897), 21 ; abolition of 
property qualification for voting 
in, 105; educational testa required 
of voters in, 112. 

Constitution, federal, checks on state 
legislatures in, 53-54. 

Constitutions, state, limitations upon 
the power of state legislatures to 
deal with dties in, 54-56. 

Contract, liability of municipal cor- 
porations in actions of, 91. 

Conventions, nomination by. 126-127. 

Cook County, appointment of South 
Park (^mmissioners, by judgae 
of, 247. 

Corporations, municipal, composition 
of, in colonial boroui^ 4 ; change 
in idea of, after 1775, 5 ; municipal, 
derivative nature of, 53 ; definition 
of, 80; private and municipal 
compared, 81-82; mimicipal, pow- 
ers of, 82-83 ; liability of, in actions 
of contract, 91 ; liability of, in 
actions of tort, 91-99; liability 
of, for management of property, 
98-99. 

Corrupt practices, securities against, 
at municipal elections, 150-151. 

Councils, city, history of, in colonial 
days, 180-181 ; after the Revolu- 
tion, 181-182; in the nineteenth 
century, 182-183 ; loss of powers 
by, 184-185; present organisation 
of, 185 ; single and double cham- 
bers compared, 185-187 ; quali- 
fications for election to, 188-189; 
caliber of members in, 189; pay- 
ment of members in, 190; method 
of apportioning representation in, 
190-191 ; evils of the ward system 
in connection with, 191-194 ; 
methods of nominating and elect- 
ing candidates for election to. 
194-195; procedure at meetings 
of, 195-196; committee system 
of, 196-197; American and £ng- 
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106; not made up exdusively of 
oitiiens. 10&-107; rendenoe as a 
requirement for admission to, 111- 
113; illiterates in, 112-114; owner- 
ship of property by, 114; pasrment 
of poU-tax by members of, 114- 
115; disfranchisement from, 115; 
methods of enrolling, 115-119; pro- 
jeots for improving, 120-124. 

Electric lighting plants, liability of 
municipal corporations for torts of 
employees in, 96. 

Eliot, C. W., American ContribuUans 
to Cwauation, 124. 

Ellis, W. E., The Municipal Code of 
Ohio, 56n, 79. 

El Paso, Texas, extension of commis- 
sion government to, 298. 

Elmployees, municipal, liability of mu- 
nicipal corporations for the torts of, 
91-99; problems connected with, 
265; number of, in large cities, 
265-266; impossibiUty of dis- 
franchising, 267; organisation of, 
in administrative departments, 268 ; 
political influence of, 269; inferior 
caliber of, 270-271 ; dependence of 
cities* interests on, 271-272; com- 
pared with private employees, 272- 
273; heavy cost arising from in- 
competence of, 274; methods of 
selecting, 275-286; methods of 
protecting against imjust removals, 
286-287; inferior quality of, 288- 
290; pensions for, 290-292. 

England, slow increase of population 
in, 41 ; basis of municipal suffrage 
in, 121-122 ; methods of nominat- 
ing municipal officers in, 138 ; use 
of Australian ballot in, 143 ; pre- 
vention of corrupt practices at 
municipal elections in, 150; virtual 
identification of state and munici- 
pal parties in, 158-159; attitude 
of voters toward election campaigns 
in, 168; continuance of committee 
system in cities of, 184 ; no salary 
given mayors in cities of, 218; 
traditions of official permanence 
in cities of, 245 ; securities against 
wrongful removal of administrative 
officials in cities of, 250; traditions 
of reapix)intment in cities of, 259 ; 
origin of the merit system in, 275; 
frame of city government in cities 
of, 308 ; organisations of municipal 
officials in cities of, 363. 

Experts, need of, in American dties, 
242. 



Fairlix, J. A., Munieipai AdmkA^ 
tration, 3n, lOn, 28, 206, 288. S8S; 
Esaaya in Municipal Admuiufrs- 
Hon, 28, 66a, 79, 188ii, 206, 206. 
263, 293; The Centraliaaiion ei 
Adminietration in New York Siaie, 
76n. 

Fanning, C. E., Seleeted ArHeUe m 
Direct PrimarieB, 152. 

Federal analogy, influence of ths, 
after the Revolution, 7 ; influenos of, 
in Baltimore charter of 1797, 206. 

Fire department, immunity of nm- 
nioipal corporations for liability for 
torts of employees in, 93-94. 

Fire protection, by volunteer oooi* 
panics, 10. 

Fish, C. R., The CivU Service and Om 
Palronaoe, 18n, 21n, 275n, 292. 

Fisher, Irving, BuUeHn of the Committee 
of One Hundred on National Healthy 
40n. 

Ford, H. J., The Rise and Orowth <4 
American PoliHca, 18n, 179. 

Foreign bom, in American cities, 32- 
37; political exploitation of votera 
among, 35-36. 

Fort Worth, Texas, extension of com* 
mission government to, 298. 

France, broad grants of power given 
to cities in, 90; methods of nomi- 
nating municipal officers in, 138: 
r^ation of state to municipal par- 
ties in, 158 ; no salaries given mayors 
in cities of, 218. 

Franchises, exclusive, cannot be given 
without statutory authority, 89; 
rules governing. 99-100; powers of 
city councils over grants of, 201- 
202. 

Franklin Fund, trustees of, appointed 
by judges of Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court, 247-248. 

French Revolution, echoes of, in Amer- 
ica, 105. 

Fuld, L. F., Police Adminiatration, 14n. 

GAmcT, F. G., "iSuffrage Limitations 

at the South," 114n. 
Galbreath, C. B.. The InitioHte and 

Referendum, 356. 
Galveston. Texas, establishment of 

commission government in (1901), 

22; tidal wave in. 295; adoption 

of commission government by, 

296-297. 
Gas plants, municipal, liability of 

municipal corporations for torts 

of employees in, 96. 
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roiutitaticm of. 324. 

Ocrmaiiy. methods of noininatiin mu- 
lUdpal officon ID. 138: relatioa o( 
atate lo municipal partita in. ISA; 
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in the citiea of. 290. 
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Illiteracy, in dtieB and rural districts, 
43-44; as a bar to voting rights, 
112-114; figures of, in United 
States. 119. 

Immigration, from rural districts to 
cities, 31 ; foreign, 32-37. 

Indiana, enacts civil service reform 
law (1895), 21 ; admission of non- 
dtisens to voting rights in, 107. 

Indianapolis, City Club of, 375. 

Initiative and referendum. See Direct 
Legislation. 

Iowa, first use of non-partisan pri- 
mary in, 131 ; legislature of, author- 
ises adoption of commission plan, 
298. 

Italians, settlement of, in American 
cities, 33. 

Ivins, W. M., Machine Politica, 179. 

Jackson, Andbkw, democratic ten- 
dencies during presidency of, 11-12 ; 
rise of spoils system during presi- 
dency of, 17 ; attacks congressional 
caucus, 120. 

Jelf, E. A., The Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices PreoenHon Ada of 188S 
and 1896, 152. 

Jersey City, length of mayor's term in, 
214. 

Johnson, L. J., "Direct Legislation,'* 
336n. 

Jones, C. L., Readinge on Parties and 
Elections, 131n, 139n. 152. 

Jones, D. A., The Negligence of Munici- 
pal Corporations, 96n, 101. 

Jones, T. J., The Sociology of a New 
York City Block, 62. 

Kansas, admission of non-citixens to 

voting rights in, 107. 
Kansas City, civil service system in, 

242n, 276. 
Kingsley, Charles, "Great Cities, and 

their Influence for Good and Evil," 

46n. 

League of American Municipalities, 

aims and work of, 363. 
Lecky, W. E. H., Democracy and 

Liberty, 124. 356. 
Legislative control of city affairs, 71- 

74. 
Legislature, assumes charter-granting 

functions after the Revolution, 5; 

increased interference of, in city 

affairs, 14; state checks on the 

supremacy of, in dealing with 

cities, 53-55. 



Levasseur, Emile, La population fnu^ 
taise, 52. 

Liability of municipal ooiporatioDS. 
See Contracts, Property, Torts. 

li g h t ing , street, first establishment of, 
10. 

Limitations, constitutional, on state 
legislature in relation to dty affairs. 
53 ff. 

Lithuanians, drift of, to cities, 33. 

Loans, municipal, special elections to 
authorise, 106; powers of city 
councils in the matter of, 201. 

Lobingier, C. S., The Peaple*s Law, 356. 

Local Government Board, in Enc^and, 
74. 

Local option, frequent use of referen- 
dum in, 325-326; use of direct 
legislation in, 348. 

London, death rate in, during Middle 
Ages, 38; relation of state to mu- 
nicipal parties in, 158-159. 

Los Angeles, California, phenomenal 
growth in population of, since 1900, 
26 ; merit system in, 276 ; adoption 
of recall by, 350; City Club of, 
375. 

Louisiana, enacts dvil service reform 
law (1896), 21 ; exclusion of negroes 
from suffrage in, 113. 

Lowell, A. L., The Government of BnQ- 
land, 152, 159n; on qualifications 
of department heads, 243; Oovem- 
ments and Parties in Continental 
Europe, 357. 

Lowell, F. C, "The American Boss," 
I75n. 

Lowell, Massachusetts, excess of female 
population in, 30. 

Ludington, Arthur, "Ballot Laws in 
the United States." 143n, 152. 

Luetscher, G. D., Early PoliUcal Mo" 
chinery in the United States, 126n, 
151. 

McBain, H. L., Municipal Home Rule, 
63n, 79n. 

McCall. S. W., "Representative as 
against Direct Government," 339n. 

McCrary, G. W., Treatise on the Ameri- 
can Law of Elections, 112n, 152. 

MaoGregor, F. H., City Government by 
Commission, 319. 

McMillan, D. C, The Elective Franchise 
in the United States, 124. 

McQuiUin, Eugene, The Law of Mu^ 
nicipal Corporations, 64n, 79, 80n, 
84n, 85n, 86n, 87n, 101, 195n, 
264. 
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Baltiiuoro poljoe board liy tr<glilB- 
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9: police lystem of. in ISSS. 1^10: 
charter of (1835). 10; cbaitcr of 
(1849). 13; provuioD for admiwb- 
trative officiab in charter of (1830), 
13 ; change in methods of sdeetii^ 
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1857. 14; state polke control «•- 
tabUshed in vl857V 14: goveriH 
ment of. in >-ears following the 
War. 15: pro\*isions against pat» 
ronage in charter of (1873). 17; 
political tendencies of foretgn-bom 
voters in. 36-37; special legi». 
lation relating to. 61 ; naturalisa- 
tion of aliens by the courts of. 110; 
registration of votefs in. 117; work 
of Citisens' Union in. 159-160; 
party organisation in. 162-163; 
adoption of sin^e-chambered coun- 
cil in, 185; number of members in 
city council of, 188; salaries of 
aldermen in, 190; work of Board 
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200; limitations on appropriating 
powers of city council in, 201 ; earl>' 
powers of mayor in, 208: popular 
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1834, 210; state police provided 
for. 211; comparative influence 
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329. 
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100,350. 

Pamdoic. mayor'a power of, in polic* 
court man. 234. 

Paria, France, diatribution of popul»- 
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pAtronace by leaden of, 171-174; 
place of tbe booB in the organiwition 
of. 174-178. iS0e also Befotm, 
Municipal. 

Patronace, nature of, in large cities, 
172-173; its vidoos results, 173- 
174; its use by municipal bosses, 
174-178; int^est of ooundlmen 
in, 205. See also Merit System. 

Pennas^vania, special legislation for 
cities in, 61 ; residence require- 
ments for voting in. 111; voters 
required to have paid state taares in, 
114; names of voters kept on lists 
from year to year in, 118; merit 
system of selecting obtain dty 
officials in, 275-277 ; right of people 
to instruct their representatives 
provided for in constitution of, 
324. 

Pensions, for municipal emplojrees, 
290-292. 

Petition, the ssrstem of nomination by, 
136-138 ; nomination of coundlmen 
by, in Boston, 194. 

Phelps, P. M., Selected Artidee on the 
Initiative cmd Referendum^ 356. 

Philadelphia, first charter of (1691), 2; 
importance of, in later colonial 
era, 4; new charter of (1789). 5-6; 
special legLslation relating to, 6; 
population of, in 1790, 9; changes 
made by charter of 1854 in. 13; 
foreign-bom element in the popu- 
lation of, 35; registration of voters 
in, 117; framework of party or- 
ganisation in. 164-165; retention 
of bicameral council in, 185 ; Select 
Council of, 188; non-pa>Tnent of 
councilmen in, 190; retention of 
ward 8>'8tem in, 191 ; adopted popu- 
lar election of mayor in 1826, 210; 
relative powers of mayor and 
municipal legislature in, 212 ; length 
of mayor's term of ofl5ce in, 213; 
qualifications of candidates for 
mayoralty in, 215; mayor's salary 
in, 218; executive veto in, 223; 
popular election of certain adminis- 
trative officials in, 245n; appoint- 
ment of school authorities by judges 
in, 247; number of administrative 
departments in, 251 ; appointment 
of civil service commissioners in, 
277 ; unwieldy nature of city coun- 
cil in, 314; experience with refer- 
enda on municipal borrowing in, 
348n ; City Club of, 375 ; Bureau 
of Municipal Researcl) in, 376. 



Philfips. J. B., MusofibnalQMaldleafMMw 
of Voien, 114m 124. 

Physique, eiFaets of urban ooooentia- 
tion on racial, 41-43. 

I^ttsbur^ admi iiistiati re «»*i^»\jft in, 
during early seventies, 16; vsduoes 
bicameral coonctl, 185. 

Poles, influx of, to larger Americsr 
cities. 33. 

Police, organisation of, in New York 
City, during earlier part tji niiie- 
teoith century, 9-10; state oon- 
troL of, esUblished in New Toi^ 
Baltimore, St. Louis, and Chicaco, 
15; aboliBlied in New York and 
Chicago, 19; liability of the city 
for the torts of, 94-95; intrusted 
with work of listing votras in 
Boston, 116. 

Pond, O. L., Municipal Control </ 
PubUe UlOitiee, 89n. lOOfi. 101, 
201n; Law of FubHc UtUitiea oper- 
ating in Citiee, lOln. 

Poor relief, liability of municipal cor- 
porations for the torts of adminia- 
trative officials in the department 
of, 94. 

Population, of colonial borougfaa, 4; 
of American cities in 1790. 9; in- 
crease of cities in, during period 
1865-1890, 18 ; increase of, in cities 
since 1890, 25-26; causes of rapid 
growth of, in urban centres, 26-27; 
of typical urban and rural units 
compared, 29; distribution of. 
according to sex, 29-30; distribu- 
tion of, according to age, 30-32; 
distribution of, according to race 
and nativity, 32-37 ; normal growth 
of, in urbcm and rural areas, 37-41 ; 
physical development of, in town 
and country, 41-43; ratio of illit- 
erates in urban and rural elements 
of, 43-44; moral standards of 
different elements in the. 45-46; 
ownership of property by city and 
country. 47-48. 

Populists, early advocacy of the recall 
by, 350. 

Portland, Oregon, use of direct legis- 
lation methods in, 329 ; Taxpayers* 
League of. its part at referenda. 
337n. 

Pratt. E. E.. Industrial Caueee of the 
Congestion of Population in New 
York City, 52. 

Prefect, office of, in France, 74 ; powers 
of, in Paris, compared with powers 
of American mayor, 235. 



Pnsfentitisl Totiiis. 147-I4S. Sm iilw 

BiUlot. 
Frimary. sprekd of the noD-p&rtiwD, 



type* of. now in tuo. 129-132; ob- 
jections to the. aa b method of 
DomioatinB mumci[«l oScen. 133- 
130. Sue also NominntioD. 

Procre«ivn. in Loodon. 168-159. 

Property, ownerahip of. by urban and 
niral vot«r«, 47-*8 ; municipal 
Ushilitiea connected with the hold- 
ing of. 98-99 ; ownerehip of. as a 
qualification for voting. 106. 

PrnportioDBl repreMotation, 394- 
396n. 

ProvidenK, Rhode Island, place of 
the mayor with reference to the 
city council in, 1Q5. 

Pmana. broad granta of power given 
to dtiea iu, 90. 



2oa. 

Public aervice corporations, relation 
of the city to, 99-100; contribu- 
tions made by. to party funds. 170. 
Ste also Franchisea. 

Public utilities, relation of the council 
to. 201-X2. 

Public works, dopartmenta of. faulty 
organiiation of. in maoy citive, 
2I)0-L'61. 

QOAUnCATiONB. of couacilnieD and 
aldermcD. 188-190; of candidatra 
for the mayotalty. 216; of depart- 
aent heads. 243-344. Sw also 
Merit System. 

Quinay, Joaiah. second mayor of Boa- 
ton. 210 ; Muniripat Hittory oj 



7fln. 

Recall, spread of the. in citiea, 23; in 
Dea Moines, 300; origin of. 360: 
machinery of the, 361-362; argu- 
ments for the use of. 352-354 ; argu- 
ments against the use of. 366-366. 

Recorder, office of. in oolooial borouglu. 

Reform, municipal, pragresB of, before 
1890. 20; progress of. since 1890. 
26: dpfioilion of. 368: types of 
orgaoixatianB working for. 300- 
377 : difficultin encountered by 
movements for. 3T7-383. 



Reformers, in London. ISS-169. 

Registration, of voters, to varioua 
citiea, 115-119. 

Removals, of city oflieials. aldermaoio 
roDcuirence in. 229 ; of department 
heada. 24S-260. Stt also Merit 
System. 

Reeideoce. aa a re<|uirement for na^ 
uraliiBtion, 108; as a requir»- 
ment for the suffrage. 111-112. 

Revolution, effects of the. on city 
charters. 5-6; on the orgamintioa 
and functions of city councils, 
181-182; on the office of mayor. 
208. See abo Federal Analogy. 

Rhode Island, property qualificatioli 
for voting at city council dectioni 

Richmond, Virginia, first charter of 

(1742), 2. 
Ridgely, David, ^nTwIi of ilniupoJu, 

2n. 
Ringwalt, R. C, BHeft on PuUw 

Quflu/nt. 124. 
Robbins, E, C Sdrcttd Artida on 

CommianoH Oovemment^ 319. 
Robinson. C. M.. The CaU ol tht City. 

32n. 
Rogers, H. W., " Municipal Corpora- 
tions," 3n. 28. 
Roosevelt. Theodore, .Vru Port, 28; 

Fraeliml Politia. 179; unsucceSBful 

candidate for mayoralty of New 

York City. 217. 
Rose. J, C. "Negro Suffrage," ll4n. 
Rotation in oBicc. principle of. its 

working in city administratioQ. 13. 
Rowe. L. S.. Froblemt of Citv Ootem- 

mmt. 101. 



260. 

Sac Bernardino, California, use of the 
recall in. 366>i. 

San Francisco, state and municipal 
elections held on different days in, 
141 ; maintains BLngle chamber 
system. 185 ; number of memben 
in city council of, ISS; abolitioo 
of ward system in, 191 ; qualifica- 
tions for the office of mayor in, 
316; exeeutire veto in. 323; scc^M 
of mayor's appointing power iB, 
240: rise of merit system in, 270. 

Scnndinaviana, migration of, to rural 
districta, 33. 

Scharf. J. T.. HiOorv af SI. Lmiit. 28. 
"' w York, rapid growth 
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of population in, during last decade, 
26. 

Schoolfl. use of, as polling plaoes, 141 ; 
advantages of the board system 
in the administration of, 256-257. 

Bohurs, Carl, on the importance of 
personnel in city government, 378. 

Scroggs, W. O., *' Commission Govern- 
ment in the South," 296fi. 

Seattle, rapid increase in population of, 
since 1900, 26; extension of merit 
system in, 276; use of recall in, 
355n. 

Separation of powers, the principle 
of, introduced after the Revolution, 
7; its vicious effects upon the or- 
ganisation of local government, 
8; its application to the authority 
of city councils, 205; disregarded 
in the commission plan of city 
government, 294; its merits and 
defects as a working principle, 315. 

Sewer department, liability of the 
municipal corporation for the torts 
of employees in, 96. 

Sexes, distribution of national popula- 
tion according to, 29-30. 

Shambaugh, B. F., CommisMum Oot- 
emment in lowa^ 30 In. 

Shaw, Albert, Local Oofoemment in 
lUinoia, 27. 

Short ballot, need for and merits of, 
145-147. See also BaUot. 

Short Ballot Organisation, aims and 
work of the, 362. 

Sioussat, St. G. L., Baltimore, 28. 

Sites, C. M. L., Centralized Adminia- 
(ration of the Liquor Laws in Ameri- 
can CommonwecUths, 75n. 

Slavs, influx of, to American cities, 33. 

Snavely, C, History of the City Oov- 
ernment of Cleveland, 13n, 28. 

South Carolina, exclusion of negroes 
from suffrage in the cities of, 113. 

South Dakota, admission of non-citi- 
scns to voting rights in, 107. 

South Park Conmiissionors, in Chicago, 
appointed by judges of Cook 
County, 247. 

Sparling, S. E., Municipal History and 
Present Organization of the City of 
Chicago, 28. 

Spencer, D. E., Local Oovemment in 
Wisconsin, 27. 

Spoils system, genesis of the, 12 ; early 
attacks on, 17; relation of. to re- 
movals from office, 249-250. See 
also Merit System. 

Spokane, Washington, rapid growth in 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

The Government of European Cities 

CM*. Si»i. Umo if MatJ^T 

■' The most effective work now done in political sdencc is that going on ii 
the field of applied politics. Avoiding abstract principles and a priori specu- 
UtioD, it addresses itself to examination of the actual organization of public 
anthority and of the way in which governmental (unction is carried out. In 
'The Government of European Cities' (Macmillan), Prof. William Bennett 
MuDto of Harvard has made a valuable additioo to this literature. He gives 
K detailed account of the way in which municipal government is fonned and 
carried on in France, Gennany, and England. The style is clear, straightfor- 
ward, and unpretentious, and the treatment is steadily confined to the subject 
in hand without any attempt to point a moral or aid a cause. At the ume 
time rcferenc« to American municipal methods frequently occur as incident! 
of the explanation of European procedure, and these add to the value of the 
book for American readers. The writing, while succinct, is copious in detail, 
and only adminisUative experts in the countries respectively considered c 
check off all the statements made ; but the work itself affords intrinsic evidence 
of its painstaking accuracy. One cannot read the book without being deeply 
impressed by the essential simplicity of the principles upon which European 
municipal government is constituted." — The Nation. 

*' On the whole. Professor Munro's book may be fairly characterized as the 
most useful of its kind thus far published, because it furnishes the material for 
toaking comparisons which must inevitably disclose the tnte course of numerous 
American municipal shortcomings." — San FraneUeo ChronicU, 

" This book is distinctly an addition to our text-books on municipal admin- 
istration, despite the fact that we have several very good ones already. It b « 
book which will prove of great benefit to the senous-mioded reader interested 
in municipal governments ; but it will probably be used mostly as a reference 
or text-book in colleges and universities." — The American Jeuma/f/ Soeiai^gy. 

" Cette itude est trts fructueuse poor tons ceux (lu'inKressent les questions 
dc droit public compare." — Socielf Beige d" Etudes CeloniaUt. 

" Dr. Munro's book is an indispensable one to the student of mmucipal 
government who would acquaint himself with the experience of the wofkL 
He modestly disclaims any assuraprion of exhaustiveness, but it certainly give* 
\a an admirably clear picture alike valuable from its analytical, comparative, 
nd historical aspects." — TV Ar^naul, San Francisco. 
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Tlie Government of England 



Bv A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 

Preddent of Harvard University; Formerly Professor of the Science of 
Government; Author of " Colonial Civil Service," etc. 

In two Tolomee. Boond in the style of Bryoe*s "American Commonwealth** 

New idiHon^ Cloth^ 8vo, %4^oo 

The New York Sun calls it : — 

" The remarkable work which American readers, including even those who 
suppose themselves to be pretty well informed, will find indispensable • . . ; 
it deserves an honored place in every public and private library in the Ameri- 
can Republic." — M. W. H. 

'' Professor Lowell's book will be found by American readers to be the most 
complete and informing presentation of its subject that has ever DUlen in their 
way. . . . There is no risk in saying that it is the most important and valu- 
able study in government and politics which has been issued since James 
Bryce's 'American Commonwealth/ and perhaps also the greatest work of this 
character produced by an American scholar.^' — Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

" It is the crowning merit of the book that it is, like Mr. Bryce's, emphati- 
cally a readable work. It is not impossible that it will come to be recognized 
as the greatest work in this field that has ever been produced by an American 
scholar." — Pittsburg Post, 

" The comprehensiveness and range of Mr. Lowell's work is one of the 
reasons for the unique place of his * Government of England ' — for its place 
in a class by itself, with no other books either by British or non- British authors 
to which it can be compared. Another reason is the insight, which character- 
izes it throughout, into the spirit in which Parliament and the other represen- 
tative institutions of England arc worked, and the accuracy which so generally 
characterizes definite statements; all contribute to make it of the highest 
permanent value to students of political science the world over." — Edward 
PoRRnr in The Forum. 
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